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This  book  concerns  the  experience  of  the  author 
during  two  years  (1966-68)  as  director  of  an  Upward  Bound  prograui, 
which  has  the  goal  of  helping  poverty  high  tchool  students  gain 
admission  to  college,  "Within  two  years  I  wa^  to  experience  the 
immense  satisfaction  of  sharing  in  a  collaborative  community  of 
inquiry  that  was  demonstrably  generating  new  kinds  of  learning  and 
new  degrees  of  success  for  the  students  and  staff.  And  I  was  also  to 
experience  the  immense  distress  of  a  disintegrating  community. 
Throughout  this  time  I  was  trying  to  encourage  a  climate  in  which 
each  could  articulate  his  aims  and  receive  feedback  about  his 
behavior  and  his  effects  on  others.  As  the  book  shows,  my  theory 
about  what  it  meant  to  organize  a  school  collaboratively  developed 
important  new  facets  both  during  and  after  the  program,  eventuating 
in  a  theory  of  historical  stages  of  development  reported  toward  the 
end  of  the  book.  In  the  final  chapters  I  return  to  a  fuller  sketch  of 
the  meaning  of  an  approach  to  experience  which  [he]  has  termed 
• inguiry-in-action'  and  'action  science,'  T  have  relegated  many 
traditional  social  science  measuring  techniques  to  relatively  low 
visibility  in  this  study,  although  interview  results,  questionnaire 
analyses,  and  behavior  scoring  schemes  applied  to  taped  conservations 
all  appear  at  critical  points  to  add  persepective  to  the  events." 
(Author/JM) 
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INTRODUCTION 

• 

This  book  is  about  a  school  in  struggle — a  school  trying  to  learn- 
a  school  trying  to  i    insform  itself  into  a  genuine  community 
of  inquiry — a  schoc    trying  to  change  in  pace  with  its  members^ 
changing  understanding  of  its  mission  and  of  their  ovm  needs. 
The  author  of  this  book  was  no  neutral  observer,  but  rather 
the  person  who  took  the  primary  leadership  role  at  the  school. 
I,  too,  was  in  struggle,  as  many  persons  have  been  during 
the  past  decade,  trying  to  determine  how  to  lead  well  and  v;here 
to  lead,  rather  than  assuming  I  knew  all  the  answers  to  begin 
^  with. 

In  order  to  learn  from  this  experience,  we  must  recall  the 
social  context  in  which  the  school  nested-- the  social  context 
of  the  late  Sixties.    And  we  must  also  clarify  how  I  can  recount 
my  experience  in  a  way,  both  sufficiently  objective  and  suffi- 
ciently subjective,  that  the  reader  can  really  learn  something 
from  it  that  applies  to  him  or  her.    This  introduction  addresses 
these  two  issues. 


THE  SOCIAL  CONTEXT 

In  the  middle  and  late  Sixties  a  great  wave  of  fervor  for  '^li- 
betation**  developed  in  this  country,  then  curled,  and  broke  against  the 
established  instil tutions. 

This  fervor  generated  vague  but  alluring  visions  of  heightened 
personal  inHependence  within  warmer,  more  participative,  more  responsive 


communities  and  a  more  just  social  structure.    We  all  know  bits  and  pieces 
of  the  details*,  whether  we  think  of  college  graduates  attracted  to  the 
early  idealism,  uncertainty,  and  excitement  of  the  Peace  Corps  rather 
than  making  an  immediate  career  commitment;  or  the  comir.unity  organizing  of 
SLCC,  SNCC,  CORE,  and  the  Black  Panthers  which    widened  into  the  Black 
Power  Movement;  or  SDS;  the  Free  Speech  Movement;  Vietnam  Summer;  draft 
resistance;  the  Merry  Pranksters,  Hippies,  Yippies,  and  Diggers;  Esalen 
and  its  offshoots;  the  new  music  and  its  groups;  the  new  communes;  mo- 
bilizing community  participation  thiough  various  O.E.O.  projects;  uni- 
versity reform  movements;  Woodstock;  the  Chicago  Conspiracy;  women's 
liberation;  gay  liberation;  the  Maharishi's  movement;  People's  Park... 

In  the  early  Seventies  this  wave  of  fervor  has  receded  again, 
leaving  for  many  a  taste  of  empty  and  futile  bitterness  in  its  wake.  Sexual 
liberation  too  rarely  resulted  in  true  love;  psychedelic  liberation  too 
rarely  resulted  in  God-consciousness;  political  liberation  too  often 

resulted  in  Nixon. 

The  optimism  of  the  middle  Sixties  has  soured,  and,  indeed,  appears- 
shallow  by  contrast  to  the  deep,  silent  pessimism  that  replaces  it.  Somehow 
we  dangerously  miscalculated;  we  miscalculated  the  distance  to  full  inde- 
pendence and  community,  not  envisioning  the  scale  of  learning  required  of 
each  of  us  who  would  liberate  himself  or  herself;  and  we  miscalculated 
the  antagonism  ve  would  arouse  in  "them"-i —  in  those  who  chose  to  judge 
rather  than  to  join  the  experiments. 

All  traditional  sense  of  community  is  disintegrating  today,  and 
most  self-conscious  efforts  toward  more  just  arrangements  founder  too 
because  members  don't  envision  the  scale  of  the  commitment  involved  or 

don't  yet  possess  the  skills  and  awareness  to  learn  from  their  difficulties 

together.  '  S  * 


This  afternoon,  for  example,  I  talked  with  a  young  inner  city 
teacher  from  a  white  working  class  background  who  bemoaned  the  sense  of 
boredom  and  despair  which  he  encounters  around  his  neighborhood  both  among 
his  childhood  friends  now  layed  off  from  work  and  among  his  present  students • 
'Then  I    spoke  wiuh  a  courageous  but  exhausted  woman  who,  having  found 
through  interviews  that  persons  in  her  affluent  suburb  felt  isolated  and 
alienated,  tried  tc  organize  some  groups  in  which  these  people  could  clarify 
and  improve  their  experience,  only  to  find  very  little  response* 

Then  I  heard  a  black  consultant  speak  about  how  the  new  towns  now 
being  built  outside  major  cities  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  developing 
racial  and  economic  balance,  thus  becoming  nothing  more  than  subsidized  suburbs 
reinforcing  rather  than  altering  the  divisions  in  our  society • 

These  are  merely  random  examples  of  the  disintegration  of  traditional 
communities  and  the  failure  of  new  experiments  in  community •    We  know  almost 
nothing  about  the  dynamics  of  organizing  self-conscious,  intentional  communitic 
(though  Kantcr^s  recent  Commitment  and  Community  [1972]  is  helpful  in  this  rega 
Yet,  given  today *s  tranadence  and  today *s  communications,  there  is  no  way  of 
recreating  traditional  communities  based  on  unquestioned  custom.  Therefore, 
we  must  choose  between  chaos,  repression  or  a  new  kind  of  community  in  which 
personal  inquiry,  growth,  and  liberation  are  reconciled  with  common  celebra*- 
tion,  ritual  and  commitment* 

If  we  know  little  in  a  theoretical  sense  about  the  dynamics  of  such 
communities,  we  j^rajcticje  what  little  we  knov  even  less.  This  is  so  because  very 
few  of  us  are  motivated,  or  able,  to  look  at  our  own  behavior  closely  and  ob*- 
jctrtivt^ly  enuugh  to  i^*'L  whether  we  are  actually  doing  what  we  say  wc  would 
like  to  do  in  theory*    We  may  be  able  to  see  the  contradiction  between  ^mother* 
theories  and  practices— as  when  one  person  insists  that  everybody  partici- 
pate equally  in  decisions       but    we     are    more    likely    to  avoid 
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seeing  such  contradictions  in  ourselves • 

In  this  book  I  try  to  look  closely  at  my  own  and  other *s  behavior 
as  we  attempted  to  build  a  microcosm  of  a  community  during  two  summer 
sessions  of  a  residential  school  in  the  1960^s»    I  do  so  in  the  hope  that 
others  can  learn  with  me  from  its  successes  and  failures  about  the  scale 
and  the  difficulty  and  the  dignity  of  building  communities  of  inquiry. 

THREE  APPROACHES  TO  EXPERIENCE 

As  I  see  it,  we  now  have  three  choices  about  how  to  treat  the 
traumatic  experiences  of  the  Sixties,  which  everyone  in  our  society 
participated  in  and  was  affected  by  to  some  degree  or  other.    On  the 
one  hand,  we  can  try  to  disregard  the  experience  altogether.  Although 
this  choice  is  obviously  foolish,  since  we  thereby  lose  the  chance  to  learn 
from  our  experience  and  since  the  undigested  remnants  of  the  experience 
will  poison  our  future  lives  despite  our  overt  forgetfulness ,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  in  our  day  to  day  life  forgetf ulnces  is  our  most  common 
choice.  So  quick  and  so  deeply  habitual  is  our  forgetfulness  that  we  do 
not  commonly  experience  our  own  behavior  even  as  we  are  enacting  it  and 
are  consequent'^  surprised  and  shocked  when  we  are  told  how  others  perceive 
us,  or  when  we  hear  how  we  behaved  on  a  tape  recording. 

Just  this  common  forgetfulness  is  what  maAel)  watching  the  TV  do- 
cumentary "The  American  Family^'  such  an  eerie  experience.    We  cringed, 
caught  in  the  agonizing  bind  of  being  re-minded  of  how  un-mindful  we  are 
of  our  day-to-day  experience.    For  just  as  the  Loud  family  often  acted  ex- 


cruciatingly  bored  and  boring — its  members  excrutiatingly  o':t  of  con- 
tact with  their  own  and  one  another's  experience — so  are  we  out  of  con- 
tact wiuh  our  owx\  moment-to-momant  lives* To  be  brought  into  contact 
with  this  essential  quality  of  them  and  of  ourselves  is  to  bring  the 
agony  to  awareness.    We  would  prefer  not  to  bear  this  agony  consciously • 
We  would  prefer  to  be  out  of  contact  with  it~to  be  forgetful  and  thus 
bored.    And  then  we  try  to  fctgpt  our  very  boredom  with  fantasies  of  riskless 
and  painless  excitement* 

A  second  choice  of  how  to  treat  the  experience  of  the  middle 
and  late  Sixties  is  to  detach  ourselves  from  it,  intending  to  rise  above 
it  dispassionately  and  gain  some  distance  from  it  by  gathering  information 
about  it  and  criticizing  it.    An  excellent  recent  exmaple  of  this  choice 
is  the  research  effort  of  Christopher  Jencks  and  his  colleagues,  reported 
in  the  book  Inequality  (1972).    Marshalling  impressive  arrays  of  quanti- 
tative data  by  means  of  painstaking  analysis  ,  Jencks  and  his  colleagues 
show  that  neither  conventional  nor  compensatory  educ^iCion  has  had  the  ef- 
feet  of  systematically  increasing  persons  income  levels  in  their  sub- 
sequent  careers.    The  book  effectively  destroys  the  widely  held  myth,  which 
has.  Influenced  Innumerable  personal  and  policy  decisions  in  the  past  decade, 
that  more  education  yields  more  income  in  a  general  way. 

What  Inequality  does  not,  and  cannot  by  its  very  nature,  do  is  to 
give  us  any  insight  or  direction  about  how  toitnrease  persons'  earning 
capa-^lty,  or  Itow  more  justly  to  distribute  existing  income.    Likewise  and 
more  germane  to  my    own  work  here.  Inequality  does  not  and  cannot  give  us 
any  insight  or  direction  about  what  good  education  consists  of,  or  about 
how  to  improve  existing  education. 
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In  short,  Inequality  cannot  give  us  any  insight  or  direction  about 
how-to-act-better-next-time.     It  cannot  do  so  because  it  lacks  three  qualities 
co-equally  necessary  in  order  to  learn  how  to  act  better  next  time— a  lack 
characteristic  not  just  of  this  study  but  of  contemporary  social  science  in 
general,  with  its  ideal  of  detached,  dispassionate,  cognitive,  critical  knowledge. 

These  three  coequally  necessary  qualities  for  learning-f rom-experience-so- 
as-to-be-able- to-act-better-next-time  seem  to  me  to  be: 

(1)  a  notion  of  the  actors''  Initial  aims  and  normative  theories  about 
bow  to  improve  the  describea  situation; 

(2)  measures  that  determine  (a)  whether  the  actor  behaves  the 

way  his  theory  suggests  he  should,  and  (b)  whether  such  behavior 
actually  has  the  effects  his  theory  predicts; 

(3)  a  record  of  the  inner  and  outer  aspects  of  the  experience,    .  more 

/ 

complete  than  any  particular  pre-conceivcd  measures,  to  which  par- 
•« 

ticipants  or  other  interested  persons  can  refer  to  find  out  what 

else  besides  the  predicted  variables  were  operating  in  the  experience* 

A  notion  of  the  actors^  initial  aims  is  necessary  because  if  we  do  not 
know  what  the  various  actors  intended  to  do  in  a  situation,  we  cannot  tell  in  any  c 
way  whether  they  succeeded  or  failed.    Moreover,  without  knowing  their  initial  aim 

*  I  should  acknowledge  the  difficulty  of  justly  characterizing  ''contemporary 
social  science  In  general"  at  a  time  when  it  is  changing  so  rapidly.     Many  social 
scientists  have  joined  the  critique  of  the  ^'orthodox''  paradigm.     Indeed,  initial 
responses  by  iv.y  professional  colleagues  to  my  recent  attempt  to  outline  and  exem- 
plify an  alternative  paradigm  in  Learninr^  jron  Exporionce:  Toward  Consclcusnor.s 
have  been  most  positive*    Moreover,  1  have  boon  surprised  several  times  in  vit^itiu; 
graduate  courses  in  research  methodology  by  how  different  the  spirit  and  focus  is 
today,  compared  to  the  course  I  took  only  seven  years  agoi 
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aims  and  action  theories,  we  cannot  later  specify  whether  the  experience  shows 
some  aspects  of  their  theories  to  have  been  niistaken  and  to  reaulre  revision,  -i 
Measures  of  the  actors'  actual  behavior  are  necessary  because  the  actors  may  not 
have  the  effects  th^y  Initially  intended  to,  not  because  their  theory 
is  mistaken,  but  rather  because  their  behavior  fails  to  Implement  their  theory. 
A  record  of  the  experience  more  complete  than  any  particular  measures  is 
necessary  because  otherwise  in  the  e/ent  of  failure  we  can  at  best  learn 
pnly  that  the  actors  failed  and  at  what  point  in  the  chain  from  aim  to 
theory  to  behavior  to  effect  they  erred.    We  cannot  tell  what  important 
variables  were  not  accounted  for.    A  more  complete  record  of  the  experience 
can  be  searched  for  clues  toward  a  more  complete  theory  of  action,  and 
this~iA  turn  makes  it  possible  to  "act  better  next  time". 

We  can  now  f-pply  these  three  qualities  requisite  for  learning- 
from-experience-so-as-to-be-able-Lo-act-better-next-time  to  Inequality. 
First,  Inequality    provides  no  evidence  about  educators'  aims,  nor  does 
the  book  itself  advance  a  systematic  action  theory.*    Second,  the  book 
presents  no  direct  data  regarding  anyone's  behavior,  but  only  data  regards 
Ing  the  social  results  of  person^  behavior  (such  as  how  long  they  stc^r 
in  school  or  how  much  they  earn).    Third,  the  book  provides  no  record 
of  experience  except  for  pre-conceived  measur<    .    Consequently,  the  book 
can  only  legitimately  tell  us  whether  its  preconceived  measures  arc  sig- 
nlficanfcly  correlated  to  one  another  or  not.    In  the  event  of  "signifi- 
cant" results,  it  could  not  have  told  us  what  sort  of  action  theory  and 


*  It  merely  mentions  utilitarianism  as  a  guiding  philosophy. 
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what  sort  of  behavior  effected  the  ^^signif icant'*  results*    Nor^  given  the 
actual  findings  that  there  is  no  significant  relationship  between  increasing 
education  and  increasing  income,  can  the  book  suggest  to  us  what  education 
is  related  to,  for  the  authors  can  refer  to  no  more  complete  record  of 
experience  for  such  alternative  hypotheses. 

With  regard  to  schools,  Inegualily  is  a  valid  criticism  of  current 
education  only  to  the  degree  that  educators  aim  to  increase  income  and  to 
the  degree  that  educators  systematically  implemented  this  intention.*  The 
familiar  posters  in  subways  and  school  guidance  offices  advertising  how 
much  higher  students^  later  incomes    will  be  if  they  stay  in  school  or 
continue  toward  a  higher  degree  seeji  evidence  enough  of  both  intention 
and  implementation.    But  neither  this  intention  nor  particular  others  such 
33  increasing  students*  cognitive  achievement  (which  Inequality    also  mea- 
sures) may  exhaust  educators*  intentions.    Thus  schools  may  be  succeeding 
in  achieving  many  aims  which  Inequality    does  not  measure.  Jencks  made  no 
attempt  to  determine  what  all  the  aims  of  education  are  or  ought  to  bo. 
Therefore,  Inequality    should  not  be  interpreted  as  an  utter  conderjiation  . 
of  schools. 

Indeed,  despite  the  irjpression  of  many  that  Inequality^  utterly 
condemns  past  educational  efforts ♦  Jencks  himself  deni.es  this  interpre- 
tation and  suggests  ^'nstead  that  to  increase  income  is  not  a  proper  aim 
for  educatio;!  a^d,  therefore,  not  finally  a  proper  measure  of  whether  adu- 

*  Inequplltv  Hnt^c;  pxamine  the  effect  of  education  on  other  variables  besides 
Income,  i.e.,  occupational  status  and  cognitive  achievement,  and,  thus,  can 
be  a  valid    criticism  of  other  educational  claims  as  well.  My  point  here 
is  that  it  can  be  a  valid  criticism  only  to  the  degree  to  which  educators 
claim  to  acconplish  what  the  study  shows  they  don't.     I  concentrate  on  the 
-relation  of  education  to  income  because  that  is  the  main  emphas^ds  of  the  book. 
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cation  Is  successful. 

In  a  different  vein,  the  first  requirement  suggests  that  it 
would  be  inappropriate  for  me  to  criticize  Inequality  for  not  including  the 
JJiree  qualities  necessary  for  learning-f rom-experience-oO-as-to-be-able- 
^to-^ct-better-next-tlme  unless  Jeucks  and  his  colleagues  intended  to  include 
them.    On  this  point,  it  seems  there  was  considerable  unclarity.  The 
study  does  not  begin  with  a  systematic  elaboration  of  a  normative  theory 
of  society  or  of  cducafion.    Nor  doc?  it  use  measures  related  to  any 
such  systematic  theory  (instead  it  reviews  measures  used  by  many  different 
persons  with  many  different  intentions).    Nor,  finally,  does  it  provide 
any  record  of  experience  except  for  the  quantitative  results  of  measures. 

•On  :the  other  havid^  at  YBTixyr3<:  yo±i\ts  during  the  book  suggestions 
are  made  about  how  to  solve  various  educational  questions,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  book  Jencks  suggests  that  a  direct  redistribution  of  income  would 
be  a  better  way  than  increased  educational  opportunity  to  raise  the  income 
of  poor  persons.     In  the  absence  of  iprmative  theory ,  related  measures,  and 
recorded  experience,  tuese  suggestions  must  be  regarded  as  utterly  subjec-  - 
tive  and  unsubstantiated  and  as  belying  either  a  confusion  of  original  in- 
tention or  behavior  incongruent  with  the  original  intention.    In  a  later 

response  to  critiques  of  Inequality,  Jencks  admits  as  much  in  a  final  phrase: 

.J 

The  aim  of  the  book  was  to  show  that  one  specific, 
v  widely* -held  ihcr—-. Libert  the  relationship  between 

school  reform  and  social  reior.Ti  was  wrong...  The 
evidence  in  Inoquality  cannot  carry  us  much  further,  even 
'thouRh  its  rhetoric  bu.aGti'rnas.trier^  (emphasis  added)   (1973,  p.  164) 

That  Jencks  and  his  colleagues  should  give  way  to  the  temptation 
•to  suggest  courses  of  action  on  the  basis  of  their  analyses  is  not  so  sur- 
prising, for  who  is  not  at  some  level  interested  in  the  implications  of 
social  knowledge  for  more  effective  and  more  just  social  action?    The  diletnn^a 
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Is  that  what  we  tend  to  regard  as  scientific  knowledge  in  our  culture 
lacks  the  very  qualities  necessary  to  help  us  increase  the  effectiveness 
and  the  justice  of  our  actions. 

(Nor  should  it  be  surprising  that  the  converse  of  this  proposition 
is  equally  true:  th-'.t  what  we  tend  to  regard  as  effective  action  in  our 
culture  lacks  the  very  qualities  necessary  for  learning  anything  true 
from  experience.    For  example,  David  Halberstam's  recent  best  seller 
The  Best  and  the  Brightest  (1972)  about  the  actions  of  our  top  government 
officials  throughout  the  Sixties  in  relation  to  the  Vietnam  War  tells 
the  story  of  a  number  of  men  who  were  widely  presumed  to  be  among  the  most 
competent  and  effective  actors  in  our  nation's  history.    Robert  McNamara, 

« 

with  his  background  in  both  business  and  academia  and  his  '-.oncern  foi' 
both  statistics  and  logic,  probably  best  exemplifies  the  group  of  men 
for  whom  the  book  is  named.    Indeed,  McNamara's  apparent,  effectiveness 
probably  helped  to  retard  Congressional  and  national  recognition  of  the 
real  ineffectiveness  of  the  war  effort  foi  some  time.    Halberstam's  book 
reveals  the  degree  to  which  this  impressive,  apparent  effectiveness  hid 
how  unclear  these  men's  intentions  actually  were.    Moreover,  they  suppressed 
questions  and  distorted  data  relating  to  their  intentions  and  actions  in 
order  to  appear  effective.    The  cultural  norms,  political  pressures,  and 
personal  weaknesses  that  result  in  such  strenuous  efforts  to  appear  ef- 
fective, no  matter  what  the  truth  of  the  situation  is,  obviously  work 
againct  learning  the  truth  and  thus,  ultimately,  against  really  effective 
action.    Such  disregard  for  truth,  and  the  injust:ice  and  ineffectiveness 
concomitant  with  this  disregard,  can  masquerade  as  effectiveness  in  our 
nation's  public  life  only  because  our  criteria  of  effective  action  are  so 
primitive,    Too  often  we  respond  favorably  to  mere  rhetorical  effect  in  place 
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of  investigating  —  and  insisting  that  the  public  official  in  action  investi- 
gate—the relation  among  his  aim,  theory,  behavior,  and  effect.) 

At  first  glance,  the  second  choice  we  have  for  how  to  treat  the 
experience  of  the  middle  and  late  Sixties— the  ct  oice  to  study  it  in  a 
conventional  scientific  manner—  appeared  to  be  the  opposite  of  the 
first  choice — the  choice  to  forget  the  experience  altogether.    As  wo  have 
examined  more  closely  what  this  choice  £.ctually  entails,  however,  we  have 
found  that  it  does  not  help  us  to  learn-"from-experience-how-to-act-better- 
next-time.    Indeed,  although  by  no  means  identical  with  the  alternative 
of  fantasy  and  forgetfulness,  conventional  science  shares  some  of  its  fore- 
most features,  namely  the  alienation  between  thought  and  action  and. 
In  particular,  forgetfulness  about  one's  own  present  action. 

INQUIRY-IN-ACTION 

I 

The  third  choice  of  how  to  treat  the  experience  of  the  middle 
and  late  Sixties  is  to  re-view  the  particular  role  each  of  us  took  at  that  ' 
time,  sharing  and  elaborating  insofar  as  possible  theroxmative  action 
aim  and  theory  we  committed  ourselves  to,  describing  our  actual  behavior 
and  its  effects  as  carefully  as  possible,  alert  to  measures  that  verify 
or  disconfirm  the  theory,  and  finally  reformulating  our  aim,  our  theory, 
or  our  behiiVior  so  as  to  act  better  next  time. 

But  the  third  choice  implies  nsre  than  this.    It  implies  not  merely 
that  the  actor  becomes  the  scientist  after  the  fact,  reflecting  back  upon 
a    certain  action  afterwards,  but  rather  thaf:  actoi  and  scientist  are  wedded 

m 

in  one  person  from  the  outset,  valid  knowledge  and  right  action  being  indis- 
'  pensable  to  one  another,  inquiry-in-action  and  ultimately  action  science 

being  the  essence  of  just  social  process.    This  book  and  the  action  it  reports 
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seek  to  embody  and  express  this  third  approach  to  experience. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  find  other  examples  of  thought  and 
action  which  meet  these  criteria**    For  example,  Halberstam^s  book  about  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  govr^rnment ' s  treatment  of  the  Vietnam  War  does  describe 
a  lot  of  their  actual  behavior  (presumably,  though,  on  the  basis  of  hearsay), 
but  does  not  describe  Halberstam^s  o\m  aims  and  behavior.    Thus,  scien- 
tist (if  we  may  call  Halberstam  that)  and  actor  remain  separate. 

A  closer  union  between  action  and  science  seems  to  be  achieved  by 
Moynihan  in  his  book  about  the  war  on  poverty,  named  Maximum  Feasible  Mis- 
understanding (         )•    Moynihan  himself  was  one  of  the  original  group  under 
Shriver  that  devised  the  outlines  of  O.E.O.,  and  in  this  book  he  reports 
that  policy-making  process,  as  well  as  the  eventual  implementation  and  the 
^effect  of  the  policy.    However,  whether    because  of  the  political  delicacy 
of  the  issues  he  discusses,  or  because  of  the  ordinary  scientific  con- 
vention of  dissociating  the  researcher  from  his  observations,  or  because 
of  lack^of  awareness  or  a  wish  to  preserve  his  own  privacy,  he  does  not 
report  his  own  action  aim,  theory,  and  behavior.    Thus,  we  are  left  with 
a  book  of  the  same  ilk  as  Halberstam^ s  (though  without  anything  like 
its  detail). 

Chris  Argyris*  more  scholarly  and  less  well  known  book  Intervention 
Theory  and  Method  (1971)  comes  much  closer  to  exemplifying  the  genre  I  am 
trying  to  define    than  the  Halberstam  and  Moynihan  books.    In  consulting 
to  various  kinds  of  organizations,  Argyris  h^^s,  over  the  years,  researched 

*In  referring  to  the  following  works,  I  am  using  them  to  give  some  definition 
to  a  now  genre,  not  to  praise  or  castigate  their  scientific  validity  or  artistic 
effectiveness. 

« 
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not  only  thoir  effectiveness  but  also  his  ovm' interactions  with  thorn, 
gradually  developing  a  theory  of  intervention  and  behavioral  measures 
of  effectiveness  which  he  explicates  in  this  book.    Moreover,  he  com- 
bines action  and  science  not  only  in  the  sense  that  he  studies  his  own 
action  but  also  in  that  the  first  canon  of  his  action  theory  is  to  bo- 
hnveJn  such  ways  (which  he  defines  very  precisely)  as  to  generate  valid 
data  with  a  client  organization.    He  derives  measures  from  his  theory 
^nd  also  provides  transcripts  of  actual  conversations,  so  that  there  is 
at  least  some  recorded  experience  beyond  the  specific  measures  for  a 
reader  to  refer  to.    Finally,  he  provides  examples  of  both  effective  and 
Ineffective  interventions,  making  very  concrete  the  possibility  of  learning 
so-as-to-be-able-to-act-better-next-time. 

Anatber  and  very  different  example  of  inquiry-in-action  leading 
toward  action  science  is  Carlos  Castaneda's  trilogy  about  his  experiences 
as  an  apprentice  to  an  American  Indian  "sorcerer"-The  Teaching  of  Don  Juan 
(1968),  A  Separate  Reality  (1971),  and  Journey  to  Ixtlan  (1972).  Ironically, 
Castaneda  began  in  the  role  of  a  conventional  scientist,  an  anthropologist 
studying  alien  cultural  practices.    But  it  is  Don  Juan,  Castaneda's  'Subject" 
or  "informant;  who  turns  out  to  be  the  real  author-  the  "man  of  knowledge" 
who  helps  Castaneda  to  study  hinself  as  an  actor.  Over  time  Castaneda  gradually 
gains  a  sense  of  Don  Juan's  aim  and  theory  of  action,  as  well  as  its  effects 
on  Castaneda  himself.  "  Castaneda  carefully  records  his  oxm  subective  experience, 
his  interactions  with  Don  Juan,  and  Don  Juan's  words  all  the  while.  But 
after  close  to  ten  years  of  apprenticeship  with  Don  Juan,  new  experiences 
force  Castaneda  to  totally  reevaluate  the  theory  of  action  he  had  adduced 
up  to  that  time.    Fortunately,  his  record  of  experience  was  sufficiently 
full  to  permit  him  to  return  to  his  earliest  experiences  and  reevaluate  their 
significance  (as  he  docs  in  the  third  book.  Journey  to  Ixtlan)  . 

16. 
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In  conveying  some  feel  for  the  genre  of  action  science,  I  regard 
the  work  of  Castaneda  as  an  important  balance  to  the  work  of  Argyris.  '[•/here- 
as  Argyris  conducts  his  research  and  action  in  extremely  focused  and 
tightly  bounded  conditions,  specifying  his  theory  and  measures  beforehand 
and  acting  in  a  clearly  defined  consultant  role  to  organizations,  the 
very  process  of  focusing  and  the  very  nature  of  boundaries  are  constantly 
challenged  in  the  relationship  between  Castaneda  and  Don  Juan.  Consequent- 
ly, aesthetic,  political,  dramatic,  and  religious  undertones  and  overtones, 
which  can  be  reflected  only  by  the  subtlest  literary  skills,  ard  the  refor-  . 
mulations  of  theory  and  behavior  which  these  subtleties  provokc;  come  to  the 
fore  in  Castaneda' s  writing,  whereas  they  are  virtually  ignored  in  Argyris' 
work. 

Already  my  attempt  to  delineate  a  new  genre  has  led  me  to  refer  to 
works  from  very  different  arenas  of  knowledge  and  action.      If  I  were  to 
adduce  more  examples  I  would  need  to  go  still  further  afield  to  the  esoteric 
traditions  representedin  Herrigel's  Zen  and  the  Art  of  Archery  (1953),  Lao-Tse 
Tao  Teh  China  (1961),  Trungpa's  Meditation  in  Action  (         ),  and  Ouspensky's 
In  Search  of  the  Miraculous  (1944),  or  to  science  fiction  fantasies  such 
as  Asimov's  Foundation  trilogy,  and  Herbert's  Dune  and  Dune  Messiah.  Since 
my  aim  has  been  to  l^vtrodiics.  this  third  approach  to  experience  rather  than  to 
review  it  exhaustively,  I  will  not  examine  these  works  in  any  greater  detail. 
Another  reason  for  no  more  than  mentioning  them  is  that  they  are  probably 
known  to  fewer  people  and  therefore  cannot  ijerve  as  obvious  comparisons  to 
this  book. 

THIS  BOOK 

Instead,  I  will  turn  now  t/^  outline  how  this  book  seeks  to  embody 
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the  third  approach  to  experience.    In  it  I  tell  the  story  about  my  two  years 
(1966-1968)  as  director  of  an  Upward  Bound  program,  funded  under  the 
Office  o,f  Economic  Opportunity  with  the  goal  of  helping  poverty  high 
school    students  gain  admission  to  college.    Although  this  particular 
program  is  not  necessarily  represei^tat.'.ve  of  Upward  Bound  as  a  whole  in  many 
of  its  particulars,  it  may  have  been  so    in  spirit.    Consequently,  some 
readers  may  be  Interested  to  read  the  book  in  the  light  of  Jencks^  finding 
that  Upward  Bound  was  the  only  educational  process  at  the  high  school 
level  which  differentially  affected  the  likelihood  of  its  participants  at- 
tending college.    He  speculates  ''Upv/ard  Bound's  apparent  success  may... 
be  an  exception  that  proves  the  general  rule  about  high  school  resources 
not  affecting  students'  college  chances.    Upward  Round  programs  are  not 
tun    by  high  schools...  They  reject  many  of  the  schools'  traditional  values 
and  practices,  and  they  encourage  students  to  look  at  themselves  and  the 
world  in  a  different  way  (p.  151).  "    To  what  degree  this  overall  descrip- 
tion fits  the  program  I  directed  the  reader  will  be  able  to  decide  for  himself 
as  he  reads  on. 

I  came  to  the  position  of  director  very  young  and  very  optimistic. 
Indeed,  at  22  I  was  the  youngest  Upward  Bound  director  in  the  country.  Within 
two  years  I  was  to  experience  the  immense  satisfaction  of  sharing  in  a  col- 
laborative community  of  inquiry  that  was  demonstrably  generating  new  kinds  of 
learning  and  new  degrees  of  success  for  our  students  and  staff.  And  I  was 
also  to  experience  the  immense  distress  of  conf lict-beyond-my-ability-at- 
that;-time  to  resolve  — the  immense  distress  of  a  disintegrating  community 
whjch  carae  to  be  regarded  by  the  national  office  as  one  of  the  six  "most 
dangerous"  programs  amongst  almost  300  around  the  country,  according  to  a 
national  staff  member  who  visited  us. 

IS 
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Throughout  this  time.  I  was  . trying  to  encourage  a  climate  in  which 
each  of  us  could  articulate  his  aims  and  receive  UXO  feedback  about  his  be- 
Us.vior  and  his  effects  on  others.    As  part  of  this  effort  I  tape  recorded 
many  events  at  the  school,  and  we  sometimes  scored  them  or  played  them  back 
for  our  benefit  at  the  time.    Consequently,  although  I  have  occasionally 
recreated  dialogues  with  students  from  memory,  all  of  the  conversations 
from  staff  meetings  reported  in  the  book  have  been  transcribed  from  tapes. 
As  the  book  shows,  my  theory  about  what  it  meant  to  organize  a  school 
collaboratively  developed  important  new  facets  both  during  and  after  the 
program,  eventuating  in  a  theory  of  historical  stages  of  development  re- 
ported toward  the  end  of  the  book.    In  the  final  chapters  I  return  to  a 
fuller  sketch— but  still  just  a  sketch— of  the  meaning  of  this  third 
approach  to  experience  which  I  have  termed  "inquiry-in-action"  and  "action 
science". 

I  have  relegated  many  traditional  social  science  measuring  techniques 
to  relatively  low  visibility  in  this  study,  although  interview  results, 
questionnaire  analyses,  and  behavior  scoring  schemes  applied  to  taped  con- 
versations all  appear  at  critical  points  to  add  perspective    to  the  events. 
Instead,  I  have  tried  first  and  foremost  to  tell  the  story  of  r.y  experience 
•  wltb^HiUiW.rd -BouoH  .a.a  r''early  and  unflinchingly  as  possible  so  that  I  and 
others  can  accurately  identify  successes  and  failures.*    Within  this  record, 
I  have  paid  special  auuention  to  articulating  the  way  my  action  theory 
evolved  over  time  and  to  analyzing  the  way  tiiy  own  and  others'  behavior 

*  Four  other  ivcmbers  of  the  Upward  Bound  staff  have  read  the  story  in  its 
entirety  and  find  no  distortions  (although  two  were  simply  not  familiar  with 
all  the  events  I  report  and  would  have  focuf.ed  more  on  classroom  events  be- 
cause that's  where  they  were.  ■  a4\ 
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Implemented  or  contradicted  our  intentions  at  any  given  time.    I  have 
emphasized  these  three  aspects  of  the  qualities  requisite  for  learning  from 
experience—the  articulation  of  action  theory,  the  analysis  of  actual  be- 
havior related  to  intention,  and  the  record  of  inner  and  outer  experience— 
because  I  regard  them  as  least  developed  in  our  social  science  and  in  our 
public  life. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  introduction  I  called  the  early  Seventies 

a  time  of  deep,  silent  pessimism.     I  also  know  it  to  be  a  time  of  quiet 

digestion  and  rededication  for  many.    And  it  must  become  so  for  many  more, 

I 

if  the  next  wave  of  fervor  is  to  continue  our  liberation  and  at  the  same 
time  reconcile  our  deep  divisions — if,  that  is,  the  next  wave  of  fervor  is 
to  create  more  just  communities  which  serve  as  a  foundation  for  personal 
growth  to  full  liberation — if,  in  sum,  we  are  to  discover  the  full  flavor 
of  creating  a  community  of  inquiry. 

It  is  hard  to  recall  painful  experience  with  the  detail  and  com- 
passion necesc.iry  to  learn  something  new  from  it.    I  have  tried  to  do  so 
in  this  book  in  the  hope  that  the  resulting  story  and  theory  will  provide 
supportive,  comparative  material  for  the  many  who  have  been  engaged 
In  essentially  the  same  struggle  as  I.    I  also  hope  it  will  introduce  others 
who  have  not  yet  tasted  collaborative  organizing  and  self-directed  learning 
to  their  dilemmas,  demands,  and  rewards. 


so 
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^  Tm  ir;TTi';^L  cchXir^-^ 


Greg  arrHi  I  had  hvecnan  to  talk  about  croatinq  a  school.  Tlia 
idea  of  t^v-o  graduate  students  creating  tlioir  ovm  school  \v'as  a  drean, 
of  course;  but  one  based  on  seme  ei-rporiencG. 

rv  experi.ence  derived  frcri  rr-;  year  as  Ajtsoci.  .te  Direc?-jor  at 
the  Yale  SLwer  Tdgh  ScJiool,  visiting  our  stidehtf!  of  the  pr<^vious 
sunrocr  at  public  an'.H  private  schools  all  o-rer  the  country  ana  desian- 
ing  the  details  of  the  curri'julum,  schecluie,  and  liw.ng  arrangoirents 
for  t]:G  ne>rc  sunrn^r  pension.    'T.hen,  there,  v'ore  th?  gruelina  tt-.'snty- 
hour  days,  ol:        neveni-;;c.ek  residenti^d  session  it'i^'r-J.f ,  vihcn  I.  bad 
vii-tually  full  responsibility  for  t}ie  ii-<temal  vrorkings?  of  tlie  school, 
v;hile  the  ni.'T<rcor,  if*'ndret.«;  ^i'i.son,  hri!c\lGd  vjhat  iright  be  caller', 
"external  relo.tions"  v;ith  the  Univ=rf?i.tv,  t'le  government,  the  press, 
and  visitors. 

Hie  wbr>le  ev:p:irience  c:onvi:-iced  re  th^'t  my  interest  for  the  ne>± 
years  t'«:;uld  be  in  education,  but  thnt  radically  t\^w  fcmis  education 
must  be  deviifVl.    The  Yale  r-.unr.ier  rJ  rh  School  was  advertisc^d  as  in- 
novative,  but  I  could  see  veiy  little  that  'V's  innovative  about  it. 
Iliere  wan  enough  ro'^cy  to  Mire     fir>e,  larg-^  staff  for  tlie  suirri^r,  to 
h\x-/  plenb/  of  ouoplies,  ix)  provi.de  ericiting  sneakers  and  entertcU-nrcnt, 
mri,  probably  iro3t  Jmport'tuit,  to  br.irg  bright,  iyx>?:,  often  prickly, 
"underachieving"  students  fran  all  p?.rts  of  the  countrv  and  all  rnc^s 
together  for  tiic  surrner.    '^r^.  copjunation  of  students  created  tensions 
vrf-jidi  ijifor'^al  conver .nation  and,  later,  T^iglish  es.-Days  o^'ton  rendered 
cre^ti^e,  '.mi  tho  ci.Triculitn  arA  liie  forral  organiSiation  of  the  sdiool 
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tended,  to  be  conver.ti.ona.l.    I  cc\ild  net  see  that  thoy  contributed 
gre-'^tly  to,  or  cK'on  MUdd,  th.o  educatioral  pDte?nt.ip.l  inherent  in  such 
a  diverse  r^tudenl  Ixxiy  and  in  the  constant  prob?.enis  ard  decisions  'vhich 
living  in  close  cfu^trters  nrovokry"'., 

I  h?d  ontered  a  fjradu?.tG  prcinrarr,  in  Individual  and  Orqani^ational 
Behavior  at  Yale's  rxjp.-^^rtinent  of  7>d!ni.nistrative  Vciences  in  the  hooe 
of  gaining  a  better  understanding  of  \;h-at  kinds  of  organisations  night 
actually  enliaiice  (^'.?ucation•.    It  r^r^ercd  to  m^.  that  tlic  incre-x'sino-  cri.es 
t!»at  tlie  educational  '  ivory  t<rA':?r"  beocw  relevant  to  "tha  real-life 
problons  of  the  our-siro  r-.^rl(V'  vere  ironi'^:  for  there  is  pleiity  of  real 
lif-2  in  a  ncinx;!,  rnd  r  ychojl's  ~.ira  ijn  tiia  enO.  is  i:o  beig^-'.ton  life- 
consciajsne.':'^ ,    Yet  rchcol;^  .ir.^  or'7ani'je''':  as  though  rotiiing  happens 
v.'ithin  thcr.i,  ar:  t-toncrh  studt-^riC:  'dtv:^'  for  c-und  ahout  life  in  a  vaCTium. 
Vihat  kind  of  or-r-ar:izc«tion  vould  rcrconiiie  :nd  learn  from  its  cvTi  live- 
liness, 1  *-.'mdered..    And  I  '•;oncIere.5.  about  the  san^e  sort  of  thing  in 
relatj.on  to  the  ir/lividual  ',r.U'J?rt:  v'Jiat  K-ix'ld  he  tho.  interplay  a-Tonq: 

(1)  tha  learr/lng  r>f  r/^ccssary  acadpnlc  skills,  to  vhich 
schools  r/j'-'  y:\iA  -Lhnir  v;!t1£j  conrcious  attenti.on; 

(2)  pijrsonal,  e>rperio:ace-ba3T.d  lear^iir/j— -the  discover^/  e'nd 
discipline  of  oivi'-"  e^otior.?  anj  b-'jhiavj.cr':  in  relation 
to  otrx-jrs—a  kind  of  leorr.ing  v/hidi  r:chco3.'y^r'i-*ovent'ud  by 
cttenpting  to  i-'.."x3''e  ersri-smrJ.  discipline'-,; 

(3)  the  drv.ilopr'.?.'nt  of  intv-rr^il  tr<>tivation  an-"'  self-verified 
va.^i'-'.r.  —  of-  cmT.n'.oijs  contact  ".ritli  cnie's  rentral  life 
energv  and  r.t;/le--a  kind  oi  nroc-^-'Ss  not  oven  con'vide>*od 
I'nr'^inr;  ^    lO'V-  pc-.^'^lo .  but  vie'-'cd  i.rst':'^'^  ms  eitlier 
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I  ran  across  sa;vD'cliKper;^oil  and  partial  giu  deposts  to  thc-^e 
questions  in  m/  early  stnclv  <?riz^»^'7^'!?£2iS'^^  but  began  to  foel  that 
I  '^'oulcI  Viavo  to  croatG  irss'  a-zn  ischool  in  ordsr  to  Gtudv  tl:ose 
questions  in  deptii. 

•Riis  v;as  tho  school  Oreg  and  I  had  begun  to  dream  about,  fireg 
x^as  by  far  the  nore  ejcnerienced  teacher  of  the  tJ-.'o  of  u^,  having 
taught  at  Binhop  College  in  Texas  and  at  Yale,  as  well  as  the  Yale 
Surnnor  Hiah  rchool.   I>'torcover,  at  the  Sunnsr  High  Scliool  ho  had 
been  responsible  for  t)ie  roor,t  interesting  educatioiial  innovat.ion,  an 
intensive,  college-level,  cross-disciplin.^  ser^inr.r,  '.hioh  met  four 
hours  dcJly  for  tm  returning  stucients.    Initially,  '■'.is  concept  was 
tJiat  GreeJ-.  literature  and  philoriOD^iy  t.',:»re  eternally  cc-ntcnuxDrnw  in 
their  intelloatual  challenqe  and  erotional  iirinediaq\'/  and  tlnat  rigorous 
dialogue  and  '•'writing  rootoA  in  such  te:.<ts  v;as  as  qcod  trai.ning  for  high 
school  students  as  for  colleofi  stv.dante. 

• 

TFM)UQI  nrvmi-CV  TO  K/PEPI^iirE 

Ten  bright  but  bored  £  tudcnts^  blosscrrei  uriiler  f"roa's  nij^ble, 
proHing,  and  very  ti'^i-ianddrg  teadiirig.    Tiie  following  frurrjner,  wren  I 
was  Associate  lUrector,  Greg  vas  back  aa?.in,  tiiis  time  with  four 
associates  to  teach  courses  rrodellod  along  s.irJ.lar  lines,  the  courses 
ranged  from  "Ilir.tc'o/  one-.  PLi3osop'-.y  of  Science"  to  "Tr'O  Cib/  in 
p^rican  Lit.er?trur'^-" .    Oreg  tauc'ht  vvi?t      called  '"T.-:?.  Foundations 
.  of  /\r(icr.ioan  Politics",  whirl'.  son>.-\hc  r.rjnagod  t.o  enccmpass,  among 
ot3ncr<^,  Platx),  Gh.ril^espoare,  l-'reud,  On-rcll,  Jcffer'-.-on  and  \/?rious 
Supreme  tort  d'^ci'-,ir;ns.  23 
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But  tir^  soconcl  ri\cT\(:,r  ho  >-,is  concerned  with  much  inore  than 
.intf].ifictu-i].  }iyrotcci-uuc.^i.    Vc.  liaJ  a.lv^ays  }x:en  av.'aro  of  end  a!:le  to 
use  tho  niil;tlo  cjrot.ionri.l  j-ntorplay  vdthin  any  qroup,  but  onlv  recently 
had  ho  ccrra  to  recognize  its  tranfj-intellcctual  potential  for  learning. 
Iferetoforo  ho  had  brilliantly  controlled  and  channelod  students?  •  enorgiea 
into  intGlloctual  work.    ^Io\^;  he  rea].i2ed  that  gaiiuncr  ind^-pondent  control 
of  tJicir  feelings  and  h<^iaviors  rught  ko  part  of  t>ieir  '../ork.    The  pre- 
vious Fumner  he  har).  }:oen  larcjply  rc>stonr^ii\lo  for  hin  stirdent.-:? '  axcito- 
merit.    lo  the  ca.<L<ual  o)-.s?Grv\-'r  tliey  niaht  have  aaxsared  internally 
.tnotival-ed  to  learn,  for  Ihcy  vozVod  h^^rd  Vxti.out  err-:'.??  or  sirrnifioant 
punir^hi-rtents  as  CcirrcLs  ar.^  prodr..    Hut  in  fad:  th.^y  •vc:;re  dependeji.t  uron 
Greg  for  their  evcibin-^nt-.    T./xti^^i.^t  v^^p  ^i^^y  riiig'it  rrrvert  to  borcidm 
and  apa.thy,  or  becor^  cynical  critics  oflasra  adept  tead-'.ers,  rathur  than 
creating  na-;  lea.riiing  nitU3tio.i3  for  the.T.'-^ojves. 

So  Rreg  negotj  nt.ed  the  necond  sutm^r  witli  these  prohxems  in  mind, 
seelcing  to  help  tl\e  ntvdents  roccgni^e  and  ciiersti on  tlneir  feelingr.  and 
b^sJiaviors  as  well  as  the  ide--"?  in  Surfi  an  attempt  <ihould  actuallv 

increase  students'  genuine  t. n-^lcrstandina  of  j.de<-\«:,  for,  as  Plato  realized 
in  hiG  di-r^.logic  an-J.  dr.TOtlc  rorm  of  vriti^g,  idour,  are  t:he  foms  of  rj.ghb 
action— not  a'-v^tn.ine  abstractJ-^ns;.    Creg  used  tlie  setting  of  hJ.s  a.m 
class--ha^r  ae;si.gnnv:rits  werr;  d^tennined,  »  'he  led  the  clasr?,  v?ho  partici-  ' 
pat'-.'d— -to  raise  tl-.e  ^'.r>irr>.  que^ticnK  ai.out  }->oiitics  as  t>e  Soo:-:s  -aised. 
The  cfucstions  r-i'vout:  ti-.o  clacks,  Iio^/A-jver,  im^olv-d  tho  feelings  an:"'  be- 
haviors o2  f'yyr.-'.  p-.^rjent,  no\.  cir  /r.or " c;a s  v-un-'Ung  fathers  v.'ho  could  b« 
discus-^'id,  ci'itjciacKl/  and  judged  wil-h  r-.-^lative'  ^p^taunity  •eca.U'^c  they 
v.'ero  not  nroscnt.  24 
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-->t  ti,ci.  iMT^Iiate  toolings  «k,  ^*,vior.  rca>.Uy  aifflcult  -.as  the 
tas.  Of  con^trucLina  analogies 

tt=c  iaeas  anhcdied      th.e  texts.        r.can.i.e  that  one-.  H>havior, 
tether  passive  or  active,  constantly  affect,  ether,  and  can  c,e.t- 

ionod  arid  aocountcd  for  intellGctufliiv  v^i^« 

inceiiectiially,  places  a  trCTT>:>ndour,  hurrien 

.osponsihility  ^oon  a  ™. 

ond  tP,  to  blocv  thl.  basic  realization,  especially  if  he  is  „„re 
ac^Bto^  to  avoiding  hurfen.  others  v^uld  place  on  hfe  than  to 
accepting  opportunities  fear  personal  gravth. 

'    Greg's  attest  to  use  clas,r<xva  interaction  a.  a*Jitional  r^t^ri,! 
for  le^ing  i„evit*ly  calle.  forth  such  difficulties  ^  remittances. 
It  becan^  cl..^  B-,t  to  .ix  ac-d^ic  and  exP.,ricntiaI  leading  and  to 
base  loam:.ng  on  an  inr.er  vlsh  to  te^-  inevitably  called  fort,  conflict 
ae  only  v^.Mo  t».ching  ,.«,od  ...  one  «;,ich  accepted  and  dealt  .i.u  ' 
such  conflict  o...nly,  rather  than  suppressing  it  or  ..nipolati.,,  ifto 

serve  tho  tca^hor'T  cynr^is      r%v  ^  -.  . 

oa.n.r  ..  erri.s.    G«g  .^.tru-glsd  towards  siudi  a  t>iccess. 
At  the  e„:l  of  the  suntt^r  he  found  hi,  stuients  leas  adept  at 
texfoal  an.ly.is  a„:  1.3s  temi«..t  in  th.lr  than  his  previous 

°"  ^  ™  to  Have  gained,  an  l^.ight  into 

then^selvc.  a:,d  th.ir  .-.s.ibilttl.e.,  ^..se,.  on  thei.  actual  feelings  a,., 
I^vior  rat...3r  .u-dre^-...  ,.nd  of  insight  -*ich  h.d 

^  inacoe.siMo  to  the  previ.,.  to  tV- 

grou.  a  rotund,  r-...rfol,  h.^vy-dr^nxing,  bviUiant,  i.ra.ciivle,  gentle 

human  bsina  to  l,v-<  f'pni-t-  »."rv.   y-,j.v«..-  .n 

^^.ai.u  r  .t..,  .-a.ior  t)i-.i  too  in'.izHc  OL/ntoic  god,  that 

ho  had  boen  to  the  previous  or-.up,  25 
ERIC 
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Such  vran  our  bad-.ground.    Cait  drcara  derived  frcm  o\ir  exix^riencri 
create  a  scliool  in  whidi  hotli  clas'^rooms  and  cornnunit:/  as  a  w!;ole 
v;otild  he  arenas  for  inry2diate  experiential  loarnina  about  the  naro 
issues  tiiat  t'.^re  to  bo  studifK"!  in  tlie  acadcmi.c  curriculv-n.    The  obvj.ous 
analogy  was  th.^  deveJopncnt,  structure  and  process  of  a  ccmmunity,  as 
Ftudi.ed  tl-irough  our  am  conotanal  experience  on  tl-ie  one  hand,  and  ai' 
r-pptoached  tbroi;gh  literature,  social  sciences,  and  svch  JiPtural 
sciences  as  etholoqy  ar^d  ecc■log^/  on  tlia  other  han^l.    rianrr>s  v.'ould  use 
iritellectu3l  re^^ovrcer,  (t^-y.ts,  ma'/lGF,  garcs,  etc),  the  students'  <ym 
experiences  in  tr.a  city,  the  innf.vliate  cTnrsr.trocin  •^ibnbion,  and  thp» 
gan^ral  proceo^  of  lr,d.nc(  trc,-.?tiier  a?-:  njVdlc<i:.cal  iiipu.ts  into  lGa:.m.lng. 

Students  ^•oulf•a  all  'do.  drat^'n  froPA  ?T;^/;  Vk'xvc-r\  and  ^'ou.^.d  he  those  iWDst 
alienated  frcin  and  fa.i.ling  -roc-^  dj.Bastrousi.y  in  the  airrent  school 
syste^Ti.    -ihe  ir»cvi table  c.:'nf].ict.g  './ithin  the  prograin  aramd  rotivation, 
coTiTTunication,  leadership,  and  docision-nakina  would  thus  > become  leai- 
tin^ate  areas  of  iiirfuiry  and  effort »  ratlier  than  j.ncidf  rita3 ,  r^othersone, 
and  sofTPingly  unfathm3bl^^  clots  in  an  oth^en'/i'^e  sno-jlh-mrLnj.nq  r/cten.. 
Tno  entire  effort  t^'ould      coilshorativa  .in  nature,  to  emphasize  the  self- 
notivatcd  quality  of  oyporiontial  loannng  and  to  rtet  tlie  students  x-iorh- 
ing  tccethc:':  rat'.:or  than  aaninst  Tl-'.a  '^A-sto'^, 


SUiatsOif^hf^Ttn^  foi.'nd  rr^olf  face- to-f ace  '..'ith  the  chaiice 

to  roali'/e  thn.s  drc-r..    /oidrc'/  Ml?'r:i  invil:?.d      to  h.ls  aoartr.ent  and 
asked  ma  \/hr;thor  I  '.•;ou.id  lilio-  to  in^tiatn  a  nc,-;  rx'mrer  school  -  a  propOL^ed 
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This,  dream  strikes  me  in  retrospect  as  having  been  more  realistic 

tha;i  mort  Utopian  fantasies.    Wo  foresaw  that  contradictions  would  arise 

amDng  persons'  intentions  and  their  behavior.    Rather  tJian  'hoping  away' 

sucli  conflict,  we  intended  to  focus  upon  it  as  a  source  of  learning. 

Missing  fran  the  dream,  however,  was  a  lively  sense  of  the  school's  de- 

velopncnt  over  time,  and  this  despite  our  avaved  theme  of  "conrnmitii' 

development."   For  exanple,  it  did  not  occur  to  us  how  difficult  it  might 

be  to  share  even  the  bare  bones  of  tlie  dream  itself.    Yet  the  very  notion 

that  conflicts  within  the  program  could  becam  vehicles  for  our  mutual 

education  depended  upon  the  assunption  that  everyone  shared  an  under- 

"  of,  and  allegi^ce  to,  the  dream. 

In  fact^  as  the  following  chapters  will  rr^oord^  the  theme  of  ocm- 
> 

munity  develorxnsnt  did  not  oome  to  integrate  the  curriculum  of  the  school 
we  began.    And  it  was  only  after  I  left  the  school  and  thought  back  over 
its  history  that  I  gained  a  sense  of  the  critical  elanent  missing  frcm 
the  original  dream — the^tenporal  stages  through  wiiich  c:S2£Ms2S[S3i  comriunity 
ti^m^^^^^develop . 

'.I 

THE  ACTUALITY 

Such  thoughts  and  events  were  still  far  in  the  future  when  one  eve- 
ning I  suddenly 
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to  Offic5^^  Of  i:cona'.dc  Oj.'portur.ity  liod  fiuxlc^-j  250  Ujvard  Counri 
Prograns  aU  ever  t]..e  cYxintri'  fcr  the  yii^m^r  of  Based  on  a  fe<v 

oarly  protot^Tes,  such  as  Uie  Vain  Susnra-  lliqli  fichoo.l  v^lii.ch  b/xian  iji 
1964,  Upv/ard  Itound  Prograras  were  largely  f.?.nn.r\ced.  I;y  oa"),  hut  v\-rG  mi 
by  collGcros  or  univ-rsitlGn.    Tlie  basic  moctel  wan  a  seven-^veeJc  resident- 
ial summer  session  at  the  collecrea  for  underadiioving,  poor  hiqh  school 
students,  mth  an  acadenic  year  follc»^^.tI^ralqh  pronram  of  Ecnui  sort. 
Tiie  sunvnor  ntaff?  ^endoO  to  jj^cludv-  coDeoe-aqe  i:t^sidential  i.utors  v;ho 
lived  v/it}!  tiie  r^tudont.?,,  a  heterogeneous  teaching  facultv  incJ.uding  a 
.<5i2ea?>le  pro.x^rtio.i  of  high  -d-^l  an':'',  collogc  inribructorn,  and  revoral 
adinirdritratr:.?.    r^^il;  prooraiTi  wa^i  largeJ.y  autonwv;-  in  its  (^oterminati.on 
of  educc-t-iorial  philo:Hophv,  cur.>:iculuTi,  an'.'t  daily  nc^.ec:l^u^,  though  pro- 
posals and  qr>.-ations  were  xj^ri'-^Kid  by  a  cojitral  coasu3,tit;g  aaency. 
?rogran)n  rangG..l  in  sire  frcr.i  t>ii.v.\^.y  or  forty  students  to  a  f-»?  of  ovai* 
tvw  hun-dred  studentn.    UrUke  the  Yale  Sut-tt/t  High  School,  ^1p^.;ard  Bcaand 
Prograras  dra-;  tj>.eir  studert-,  fran  v.heir  local  areaa  ?nd  vx^ro  associated 
with  t>c  la;al  tomp'inity  J'ctiion  Ag?.ncie^.    Fach  dir.ectc;;  v'ao  recn:.ired 
to  cre?te  aid  nv^ot  with  an  ;  cade. -de  Toliq-  CoTjni.ttee  and  ct  Pwbli.c 
;^.dvisory  Ccror^tten  coirrri.i-'va  of  acadei.dc  and  corvrounity  perr.onnel,  re- 
spectively,  to  revie*/;  decision«, 

m-r,  in  tl-ie  v/jjitei-  follc/dng  thn  f irf--.  .-:-::,«.r.::r  o.'  :  a.-,-. 
ation,  thoHi       ronsN'  at  •"€0  to  f^«='t^.bl.i«-h  a  fry  more  ViovarU  Bound 
Progrars.    ?vndrf¥-;,  ^  corsuiL-m.t  to  t:;3t^'urd  Hound  hijnspj.f ,  had  J.<2en 
appr<xich«x3  abov.t  Yale's  iniv-ro.Mt  m  ctvting      IJr/jacx?.  Eomi  Prcgra;^  to 
serre       i:av;-n.    Anclier./  turned  to       a  person  in  whom  he  had  aonficence 
t/.v^  hci         t'.  iiavc  r..-lev.-=)rit  or-.p-rn ov?c.- ,  to  P^h  if  r  vroj.ld  s-ro'a  a« 
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Progr™  Co^rdi^tor  and\.J<o  tJ,o  brunt  of  the  oarly  v.«r!c  of  organizing 
the  progra™.  r  was  tn  datcmune  tt.  internal  operation  of  tl>3  program, 
while  a  ^  sonior  faculty  fro.  Yale  or  another  local  coU«,e 

>^uia  beocm^  director  and  hardle  adu^:ni.trativ«  relations  ,rith  Yale, 
Iter.  Haven,  and  Up.ard  r..«nd.    I  was  to  .rite  the  initial  proposal  (due 
shortly)  and  hire  th,e  director,    a,  start  v,a.  tl,e  ti™,  i„  ,i,ich  to  ao- 
ooiplish  the.e  ratters  and  .o  scarce  were  persons  ,rith  the  necessary 
cx-p.rience  that  ;^dr«,  intended  to  forego  a  Yale  L^.;ard  Ev^d  I^r^ 
if  I  did  not  feel  I  could         th.e  camib^nt  to  organize  it.  '  ' 

I  tried  to  he  reasonable  and  learn  all  tbe  v*-.o's,  .*ys,,and  te.'s, 
as  ,«.ll  as  the  if 's,  bufs  and  also's,  tefore  v^ighing  all  the  evidence 
and  deciding  v.fether  to  accept  hi«  offer.  1  .p,-t  „  considera:.le  a^unt 
Of  time  and  effort  before  adnitting  to  m-solf  that  all  such,  questions 
were  subordinate  to  my  desire  to  attempt  it. 

What  I  was  aware  of  at  the  tiine  was  a  sort  of  aocelerction  and  ax- 
cit^ent  in  ^  activity,  a  sense  of  contact  and  focus  in  exchanges  with       '  ' 
others,    ux^king  back,  I  l^gtae  that  a  feeling  of  being  needed,  being 
important,  and  being  defined  began  to  replace  the  cm^Uonal  e^tiness  .\  ImA  fW'h^ 
I©  the  past  month^-an  atptiness  caused  by  the  sudden  discontinuation  of 
a  nagnetic  relationship  with  a  w:^  and  by  the  transition  fran      def i.,ed 
jcb  to  the  vague  role  of  gr^uate  st^ent.    I  was  greedy  for  such  a  Aange. 
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III.    TIE  FIRST  STEP 

I  be<>Tn  tho  initial  '.<;ork  quickly  and  easilv.    Vroqrm  Proposal 
cind  budgert  were  cx3:npojf:ed  and  sent  off  to  Washington;   YalR  officials 
and  Mew  Haven  educators  v'ox<i  vi«?ited.    It  was  a  preliminary  jog 
around  ti-ietrad:  to  loosen  tlie  .Tiuscles,  or — to  tr/  another  metap^ior— 
a  shakedov;!!  cDjico  to  remind  one  of  the  nacensary  tfenns  aivil  instruiwsnts, 
of  prevailing  win^rir^  rvid  auTents. 

^  PririMrily,  liwovor,  tlH^'s  v;as  a  perioil  of  searching  for  the  right 

first  step,    I  felt  that  thi";  initial  piani-^ing  of  t}\e  program  vould  sat 
the  tone  and  lijrdts  for  ever^rthing  tiiet  follov;od,    For  oJ^arnple,  if  in 
our  initial  planning  we  spoke  a  great  docJ.  al-out  experiir^nting  without 
ever  actually  behaving  expeririontaliy,  T  doubted  '-'hetJiGr  we  would  ever 
reach  the  point  of  bol'^avirg  experirentallv .    Instead,  thf?  inoDngruity 
bett>«en  our  vx)rd.s  and  our  b^.civior  would  raako  the  f  ir^t  lesion  of  our 
sdiool  sometliing  li^.^2:    "Don't  wonry  a'X)ut  doing  v>hat  you  «=?ay;  v.te 
don't." 

Another  }X)Sf=?i);de  self-cx/ntrac'iction  was  the  demger  of  r:ipo«;ing 

an  ideology  of  self -directed  learning,    Greg  and  I  had  soirie  nutual 

understandina  of  the  oondicionB  'jc.  felt  to  be  neoo'jRary  for  encouraging 

students  tc^'jard  r>elf-^irc-.?':ion,    !?u.t  hcf,-?  '-'ere  we  to  croate  f=!uch  con- 

ditioa«3  witliin  the  sd  ool?   I'lnxo.  we  going  to  iinpose  o\ar  ideoloov  upon 

it?   If  so,  tliG  rosh  of  tH-s  staff  and  ptudents  wc>uld  \/j  directed  by  un, 

Q  not  self-directcyl.  Such  a  result,  would  contradict  and  defeat  our  intentions 
ERIC  30  ' 
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from  the  outset. 

Even  if  I  did  not  arcv^G,  dofond,  and.  justify  nr/  raves  ideologically, 
tliere  was  still  the  possiibility  thcit  rrf/  personality  and  leadership  stylo 
vould  place  inplicit  rational  limts  on  the  program  that  vrauld  prevent 
others  frcra  exploring  paths  tCT';.!ird  self •^v'orl.d  consciousness  .ml  self- 
Ciirection.    Strength  and  charisna  iray  Vje  virtues  in  a  leader  when  he  must 
unify  follot'Asrs  to  caiplcte  sotk?!  cxtomal  tas):.    But  such  a  leader  in- 
evitably croatrjs  dqx2ndence  upon  hii'.Vvelf  arnong  the  follas'ors.    ^t<en  the 
task  involves  devolopincf  tl\e  f ollov^ers '  indeisenfioince,  s1;r«?ngth  and 
cliari.sn-1  m  the  lander  ray  nic-:reiy  divert  th-n  follaver.-J  from  talting 
authority  ever  tiis-nruTjlves,  'Hiirr  had  been  Greg's  min  concern  tlie 
suiTiTKfr  hcfcre  cX?  he  struggled  to  u^io  bis  strengths  witliout  creating 
blind  dependence.    And  a  RiuniLar  cm  and  effort  seenKid  to  be  central  to 
tJie  counr>sl  of  th:>  Tag  Tch  Cling,  to  WAich  T  found  myself  often  re- 
tiaming; 

Tao  never  inaJ-ies  any  ado, 

^^r.d  yet  it  does  ev?.r>'tiiing. 

If  a  rulor  can  cling  to  it, 

All  tliin<js  v/ill  grov.'  of  tliomselvps. 

HiG  nore  taJxDos  md  in))ibitions  tliere  are  in  tJie  v^orld, 

I'fiG  poorer  tine  jjoople  heCOT2. 

Tl\e  slinrpcar  tl'-.e  wcanons  tlio  ]xx5ole  posf?Gss, 

Tno.  greater  confusion  rcdgri";;  in  tlie  realm. 

The  rore  clever  and  crafty  tlV3  m?n, 

'.Die  of  tenor  strange  t^'lng^  liappen. 

1'he  r.iora  articulate  t>'c?  l-i*'s  a.rl  ordinances. 

The  rrore  roH  ors  an.!  thieves  ariso. 

Tliorefore,  tlie  sage  savs: 

I  do  not  rako  any  fuss,  and 
tin  jxioplc  transfom  Hicin'^elvGS . 


fbw  can  one  p.vssJJily  avoid  naking  any  ^ndo  Wiien  he  must  start  s^-ttiethingf 
I  womlorcd.  3^ 
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llic-se  v.'ero  tl-*/?  (lanoers  of  tasting  a  definite  first  step  into  the 
unchcirtfid  realm  of  self-dj.rGctwl  learning.    fY.  tlie  otJ)er  side  of  the 
equation  wre  tVie  dcinn'^^rs  of  takit.g  no  lead.    I  Vvnc?,*'  that  I  ''/an  ra-iite 
capcU">le  of  org:::nizing  an  ordinar\>  oduccitional  program.    O^/cr  tlie 
period  of  five  ond  a  half  nonths  }:.efore  tlie  program  v^an  to  becrin  its 
sunirer  session,  T  could  ea«jily  asf?en--.le,  piecerne-^l  but  discrimiratelV/ 
a  staff,  a  curriculura,  program  of  activities.,  and  student  bodv.  Put 
my  mc?anr2  cf  doing  ro  i-ould  ):e  a:-iti- c^iJ.icational  —  that -is,  ti\oy  ^-'ould 
treat  IJiosc^  rBttcr^;  a:-;  ex*^-em:^l  tacks,  a'.;  preparations  befor?,'  thio  ed- 
ucation wa3  to  oo-ur.    Th-Ts'  ^-/c-jl.d.  overlo-^'i  t-hc-,  |.y,t<:-jitial  for  n?;If- 
dirr-iC-tf^  lr-.u.»:ainj  r.nhGi'cnt  in  all  inbjractions.    .V-iwl^.  an  ar.ti-aducational 
course  of  ciction  v.-:^u?.d  b-r-^  j-ertilail^rly  dd.,'^ri£,trou'g  siUvj^  it  \--r.rs  clear 
thtxt  the  r>b=.f:t  would  have  0.3  c:rp.erJr^?j:it  \;ith  self-directa:!  learning  if 
it  v/an  r,o  reccc-tii^e  <uid  cncourr'.ge  r.uch  a  prcce^.s  ni^vong  the  ^iiKV.nt'n.  If 
the  staff's  intrcdiiction  to  the  program  v-nre  to  a  frnootlily  running 
bureaucratic  (    'anizatian,  triere  vould  he  no  reason  for  them  to  expect 
or  explore  nev;  letT-ni.ng  and  teacliinrrr  prores^es  prior  to  and  during  the 
suinr«r  session  itself.    TJhc-toric  rJxut  sG3f~dirocted  learning  vrould  >>e  • 
discounter!  a.3  the  ur.ual  puoJ.ic  T>hrasiX)loc;y  --^ttachc-i  to  such  efforts.  'Hhe 
danger  of  proceeding  automat io-Zily  according  to  r^-;  "practical  training" 
was  sijtdlar  to  the  danger  of  talking  but  n.ot  acting  exp<2rimentally:  ve 
vwre  ILVely  to  e-U  up  wi'-.h  r!o  cxpcr.-.mr^^.  '/hatsoever  in  self -directed 
Icciming. 

TJie  d.Tmger?3  ».'')',ich  f'Ocrrxx  to  circumscribe  me  and  to  condemn  all 
conceivable  firi3t  stepa  can  Vielp  clarify  vhat  I  mean  W  self-directed 
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learning.    F'cr  I  tried  to  put  nyself  in  tlie  rxssition  of  nelf-tiirected 
learner  in  attemi-'tLnq  tlicso  first  steps.    I  labored  to  define  the 
situ<^t.ion  P.0  tlvit  I  could  vie;  Triy£clf  as  taking  a  first  step,  as  Leing 
at  t!:e  point  of  exoloration. 

TI2:  P0I?T1'  or  m^I/DPJ^'.TION 

VBCh  n(3.'}  iiXTnant  pi.-esoiitr.  a  ncr^;  bal.cnce  of  forcen  in  tho  vwrld  of 
which  v?Q  arc  a.U  p?rt:?;.    'jtius,  even  i.f  mo  could  cla^jn  to  know  everything 
about  ti'.e  past,  th.Gre  ^.mld      ,"?o?.iething  nw  to  !'.o?j'n--to  a^lore — in 
each  vxT:/y^\t,    If  ^12  do  mt  concr.i-'-^  ourfciolves  as  bsirig  at  tho  point  of 
er-rr'Ioratiori  cvc-n^'  ivciront,  wo  are  nol-  jrofilly  in  touch  '-JXtJi  '-^hat  is  going 
on. 

In  partic'jlar,  th'-iro  is  a  now  n?r..v'e<nb?.ticn  of  ^norcn/  vlthin  113 
at  each  r>Tin?'nt.    Idlest  of  u;3  can  recogr-i'?©  'onon  reflv-xition,  th-at  the 
bctlance  of  energies  and  forces  are  cha'iar vltlijji  ufj  continually.  One 
suddenly  roalir.es  that*,  ono  hcis  lost  the  d-r-.TV'^inesp  or  the  headadio  of 
half  an  hour  ago;  ono  star  -j;  blanklv  at  a  r^^ne  for  ten  minutes  resi?;tjjig 
thie  very  thoug''.t  oJ:  Lhe  T%Titing  cna  CTJst  do,  then  late;-  grinds  oneself 
fluently  ccmpletinc,'  tl-ic  tlnrd  page. 

If  VX3  coald  becwi  r<(^nf-cions  of  tliitj  ryrangjng  l.-alance  of  energies 
within  u<?  and  vd.thout  un,      could  v:-?e  ov<3*.-'elve<^  !-/^tter,  l:>e  ourselves 
more.    Me  rdght  Iv-e  nhOo  to  discriiii.i\ate  tl-"?  .-sp-.iicntial  fran  t>ie  ephemeral 
and  tliUs  C0T.e  to  e-xperiir.ce  our  roe.\  ncl^^e??  rather  than  merrrlv  try  to 
iragine  '--'ho  ve  are?  '  'g  pighit,  be  a^O.e  Ir,  ]jhin  trorc  i.n  accord  v;i.th  energies 
mnifost  ♦•dtliln  us;      i'ii':':..t  e«;en  ccir.o  -ic  ir.fluence  the  balance  of  tiwse 
energies. 
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Beoonincj-  conrvjicun  of  tlie  r»:we!;t- lo-n'!f.TO?,nt  cli:;iigc  of  Csnorgies 
v;it}iin  cmd  <dt}:ont  uc.  nirrtiirGhi  o.s  to  approach  eac^^  roai:,?>nt  with  n 
quor^ition,  with  a:i  openness  to  its  nev;  r\3nifestation.    \%  ♦•.'oalci  me 
kno^rledge  of  pa^!!-  rnoinp.nts  to  predict  tlia  succeeding  nxT:\ent  aid  to 
locate  ourr;el^re3  so  as  to      -^'jle  to  qiicfrttion  it. 

Lacl'.  cf  experiential  kriCTvledrre  v;ould  prcvont  one  from  dir^covering 
the  cp.iest.ion  of  succeeding  mornents.    Hie  hoiirs  eacli  riav  ^7e  all  Rt>end  jji 
autonatj-c,  vuiqiionl-ioMing  activity  testify  that  this  is  cur  caranon  ntate, 
as  does  also  the  extent  to  wLlch  even  our  rniestioning  ?<5  an  intellectual 
reflection  ap^.rt  frop.  acri-.ivity  ratV.-^r  tiiai-i      e.xr>'^rientjf.l  op.^ning  in  U}e 
mC.3t  of  c'.ctivii.y.    Ve  trnd  to  int-'jipret  c^'cnts  in  L-cin'^  of  cat-^gori.es 
no  longer  fjijiiaijlG,  to  tl.e  pnir.t  w;;ove  wr;  :*;org.?t  kh'^i  oiir  con-3CiousnesK 
is  depanrJt-;nt  Ufon"  c.uo.'y tiering  eacli  nev.'  roirient,    \>.  often  believ«  thv^t 
ansi'»ers  rather  than  questions  exhiloit  conRcv  ousness  and  understanding » 
x-ihilo  ruections  inwic^tc  ir»iorcince,    \nd  vc--  forget  i:l'\at  oijestions,  if 
verballi2ed  at  all,  a^e  f\rrr:!aj>=ntally  repr'Tson-lz-ition'?  of  er'rej.iential 
opening,  not  siVcoma'clc  cOi-".'r.?-i"ati.ai.il  fr.c.i.litators  or  intellectual 
oountP.rs  jji  debatn. 

Se.l.F-di i-cctcd.  learning  is,  then,  a  rfr.rtse  '-'hich  .1  use  to  descrite 
an  orient ati.on  tovard  ona'n  aiUir.  It  is  tui  od  enta.i-.ion  ta^r-rds 

dinoo\'ering  a  irorc  ir:!r.n.'jj::t«,  eyi^riri  ent-.ial  ;x,->n.sciourinGss  than  t7e  ord.i- 
narily  achieve— cu-.  or.i.entation  tovai'd'i  ^:!'ir.uino  sclf-con?c:i'^u='nes.s ,  r>clf~ 
understaridinc,  S'-- If -control,  and,  rJn^.ic-,  .inc'ep!^.'id;?:-.c?, . 

m 

EM'F'"'Xr.Trt?jj  c.'^?ri'RADiCT.tnr:f 

^n  .^R'cortcint  o.>".rir.:«CLw-.rj  r.<d.c  of  oxpe.riential  r-o.^isri.iousnes.s  and  3'i 


self-directed  J.'=am.i.r.g  in  'iuogostu.;  !  v  Cie  cnntr.'idictir^n?  arrorig  tiie 
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possible  way;i  of  starting  Urx;ard  r<xind.  v.i\ich  I  jciiqi't  fall  it>to.  These 
are  not  logical  cx>ntradD.cti.on.?.,  qivnn  cortnin  pr(:Tni.riGs ,  but  ratlier 
experj.ential  contracUctions  beta.'een  tliougi;t  and  action.    Huch  contra- 
dictions lwf.;con  UvDurjht  or  fooling  and  our  actual  Lohavior  are  catiiton, 
procinely  becauKo  our  conrciousness  generalls-  doQs,  not  cover  both 
thought  and  Ixihavior  at  onco.    f.Xjr  consciousnos.s  tends  to  be  rGstr.icted 
to  the  lev.?l  of  oiir  thouglit.    Vfe  ignore  behavior  whic>i  contrad3.cts  or 
escapes  the  catcgori.os  of  our  tl'ou^ht,  or  if  v7g  see  it  our  tliought 
explairi.1  it  av;ay  or  di>nics  its  inpojrtanco.    >'or«cver,  \a?  tend  to  see 
only  tliOFe  vTonsof^uencGr  of  onr  behavior  vhich  ^-'o  intend.,    i^liis  is 
partiojlarly  true  in  social  relaticnsbdos,  for  y-si  rare.ly  rhare  '-'ith 
otiier  person:--!  tJyj  effects  of  cur  b.?Viavior  on  one  r.notror.    If  I  tel] 
another  person  to  do  soncl^.ir'7 -and  he  dees  it,  I  cco.nt  my  beh.r.vior 
successful-    If  I  have  el>zo  aroiised  ni'i  reseiitnyAnt,  '..aich  cau'se-i 
to  cease  respondirq  to  me  altC'>:t>ior  after  a  tiine,  I  tend  to  bo.  una^/arn 
of  it.    Instrrdf  vhan  lie  cec'.ses  to  re:?pond  to  rie,  I  wonder  whv  he  has 
suddenly  beoyv^  j  o  unreli.-sbl-.i. 

/-another  v.'=y  oC  a.ph^sizing  t)ct  thouqiit  and  1-xihavior  ?re  distinct 
processe.c;  is  to  point  out  th^t  U'»ey  occur  conti.nvous.lv  and,  therefore, 
s3>.ultaneously.    Our  usi^.al  i?.lusior«.  t)ia+:  v;a  tl-ij.ak  then  act,  or  act  then 
think,  is  evidence  of  our  litnit-M  or,npciou??ie3s .    VV>  are  continuounlv 
acting  and  tliin;:ing,  but  our  at-;areno'.'3  tends  to  be  lirrited  to  one  process 
or  the  oti^.er.    In  fact,  V/h£it      view  as  cr.-.'areness  of  ^ohavior  tends  to 
be  a  thought  process  focui-efl  ur^n  bc'i.ovior  rat!'.',:ir  thiaii  direct  sensual 
av«sreness;  thur.  o\ir  a'.;.7j;enea-:  tenf3s  to  be  .li^iited  to  thought  alone. 
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Direct  consciou^noGG  of  behavior  ccm-s  tliroucfh  sensation.  For 
exairple,  if  the  reader  n^kos  an  effort  to  folia/  >,is  J.reathing  as  ha 
reads  tliis,  he  v;ill  f.ind  hip^^elf  'x^cordng  a^vare  of  Mr,  bcdy  as  a  v.-hole- 
his  heartbeat,  v/.^.at  is  touchir.g,  hav  he  is  seated,  etc.    Ke  must  relax 
in  order  to  ^blla•;  his  breathing  v^iile  continuing  to  read.  Other...n:se, 
he  vail  ter;d  to  'forget'  his  breathing  again  ii^diately.    if,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  effort  to  follav  his  breathing  interferes  vdtli  his 
reading,  it  is  a  sign  tliat  his  thought  is  maJang  the  effort  and  cannot 
do  t...o  things  at  once.    Hi-,  effort  at  lx>dily  av;areness  imst  emanate  from 
a  distinct  source.    To  iraintaln  a  dual  a.;areness  of  his  breathing  and 
his  reading,  the  raider  v/ill  require  a  co.^iin  lightness,  balance,  im- 
mediacy, presence.    'Tiiic  state  t,dll  no  doubt  cnxirkhr  hr.  i^^..  .3  .u, 
reader  returns  to  canplete  iirrnersion  in  liis  thought.    But  v;hile  it  lasts, 
it  my  give  a  sUght  taste  of  vUt  I  mean  by  the  term  experiential 
conscioanness . 

MOTHER  m/KL  OP  FXPnilII13^:CE-IJ3TEPm  t-OTIVATIOM 

Ohe  possible  contradictions  mentioned  vObove  nre  hetaveen  the  levels 
of  tliought  and  Ix^iav&r.''''' But  these  t-.o  are  not  the  onlv  experiential 
levels,    i^iiother  level'  t-ath  vliich  ^-le  have  the  possibility  of  conscious 
contact,  but  v;hich,  as  in  the  case  of  behavior,  '-'e  ordinarily  only  thin]< 
about,  might      called  our  centered  intention  or  internal  motivation. 

All  of  us  are  vaguely  ar."are  of  contradictions  t-dthin  us  beta-;een 
thouglit  and  motivation,    tv,  ^r,,r  m^:e  an  agreement  to  do  a  certain  kind 
Of  work,  believing  ourselves  to  bo  excited  by  it,  then  find  wlion  the  tire 
ccmes  to  do  it  tl^at  we  couldn't  )y>  n-oro  bored.    Perhaps  at  that  point  v;e 
force  ourselves  to  do  tlio  v;or):  oven  thois:;h  rxs  kna-/  uo  are  not  titivated 
to  do  it.   ni  tlitoo  t'e's  in  thd  pr-vir^on  r;ontor.ce  are  iragos  of  our.. 
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selves,  thoughts  about  oursGlves,  that  fail  to  enccmpass  our  actual 
motivation  in  the  situation.    Occasionally/  very  occasionally,  vo  can 
actually  sense  our  inner  irotivation;  a  pleasant  sense  of  our  body  ca.lm  • 
and  pulsing,  our  mind  clear  and  alert,  our  attention  leonine,  languidly, 
gracefully  roving  tlie  enviromrent  for  onergences  '-/e  may  treat  as 
significant  if  \;e  v;ish;  a  r,ense  of  v.ieH-bsing  so  subtle  it  can  perrreate 
even  painful  feelings. 

Ka-;  can  beccire  more  av/are  of  our  actual  motivations?  Hcv  can 
we  discover  or  develop  the  centered  intention  that  '-/ould  give  form  to 
our  total  lives?   Such  a  project  is  more  difficult  th.an  to  hecoire  conscious 


I  have  here  enphasized  the  distinctness  of  thought  and  behavior  be- 
cause this  is  an  early  discovery  in  self-directed  learning.  Ila.'/ever, 
I  should  also  note  that  there  is  an  interaction  and  interdependence 
between  tlie  tv;o.    The  character  of  this  interaction  is  jnitiaHy  un- 
Kncwn.    Thought  and  behavior  occuw  different  levels  of  reality', 
each  of  which  operates  accordi.ng  to  its  a.m  logic,  its  avn  time,  its 
own  space,  its  a-m  energy,  its  cf,-m  limits.    Triese  levels  are  connected 
by  sane  unkna-m  process  of  m-jtual  trajisacticn ,  transformation,  nt)ti- 
yation,  organization,  causation.    Experiential  consciousness  is  our  kev 
to  this  process  since  it  gives  us  access  to  rcore  than  one  level  at  a  ' 
time. 
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of  one's  bahavior  (although  tlio  tara  projects  are,  finally,  one) .  Tor 
in  the  case  o^  one's  behavior,  thore  are  othor  perfonr^,  t.ape  recorclorn, 
anO.  movio  car^irnF,  viuch  can  reflect  it  back  and  hei.n  one  to  >ecome 
iroro  av7are  of  it.    Also,  to  learn  that  an  aspect  of  one's  l-ebc'vior 
is  ffonwhovj  inc-onqrunnt  or  dyr.  functional  is  often  not  nhatter.i.nr  to 
one's  self-inage,  for  the  behavior  itself  mav  he  perinh.eral,  or  tlio 
ability  to  ch.ange  it  nay  reassure  one  of  onr?'?  copTxitence.  I7c«.:over, 
to  cairistion  rr>tivatio3i  is  to  qi^estion  the  ver^'  ba.qis  of  one's  sense 
of  identity  and  ir.  consem.iontly  piore  liJ-ely  to  ^-e  resisted. 

HcA'cver  difficult  to  accomplish,  such  ouestionxna  T.'as  of  sj-ecial 
concern  to  education  at  Upvn^rd  Bound,    For  necTcti\rt2  self-ir^aner.  roid 
lack  of  rxj-civaticn  to  achieve  \'Ore  crucial  factorr  in  tlie  la-r  r-chool 
achievement  of  students  from  backgiomds  of  povertr'.    For  various 
reasonn  v/hich  other  v.riters  1-iave  traced  (saaasr^SiCi^^SlSi^  '">chr!ols  define 
tliese  students  a'r.  umnccesiful  early  in  tlMoir  careorr-  and  tlien  operate 
so  as  to  maintain  them  in  their  roles  as  failures  ard  dciviants,  rather 
than  to  help  them  define  ard  attai.n  success  for  tlic-nselvos.  Tiiese 
studtjnts  are  taurjh.t  to  thin^;  negatively  of  thopse.lv:js  in  school.  In 
order  to  prosarvre  anv.scnsa  cf  solt-resrect,  ttiey  tend  to  avoid, 
devalue,  and  attad:  ever/thina  connected  \;i*di  scl'-ool  attendance,  aca- 
demic skills,  learning.    Far  from  lacking  motivation.  the-:5e  students 
are  often  imore  in  touch  wit'-.  t'->eir  inner  urges  and  less  constraincl  by 
social  pressures  than  tliose  '.--ho  are  socially  successful.   Put  their 
.  inner  urges  are  volatile  and  nliangeable  (as  all  of  us  discover  our 
inner  urges  to  he.  '''hen  m  explore  thevi).    These  students,  lii:e  the 
rest  of  us,  have  yot  to  search  out  their  ceiitered  Intention,  t'^oir 
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u3.t.imlc  a^nveuid  u.jj^cc.vp./  choyr  lif.Cj^Qro.anizin'j'^Biyil-in^^  r»nerqv, 
Fran  tiio  point  oi:  virf-j  of  sjclf  directed  lO'-^^xnino,  tlioy,  IVro  tho  roBt 
of  us,  have  yat  v.)  td^e  tho  firi^t  step.    '''lietJ-'er  one  lia:^  acccnrcil  or 
rGi:;isted  the  sn'^orc?  of  forcerl.  learning,  '^uccocy^ed  or  failed,  the 
problem  of  gaininrr  consciou'^j  understaiT^inq  of  one's  ccntercKl,  iiiner 
notiv=ttion  is  ecaially  unejq^loroc!.. 

Gelf-cij.rectf?d  learning       tJien,  the  develotnent  of  exTJerj.ential 
cciisciousnc'ss  vlilc'i  maintains  E5i'jiuiltanGOU3  accon'^.  to  tiio  clistinct  but 
jjitcractimj  levels  of  behavior,  Wiouglrc,        centered  intent,  i^t 
different  ievel.s  ^'C:  may  find  an^rloqon".  ar/l  tliere^oro.  coriqn-iopt  <ix- 
rxesc-;ions  of  eneicjv,  or  contrcdi.cbj.cy  ana  therefore  incon.jj,ijiont 

A 

evprers'sions  of.  .It.    ?hor,c  concoptr^  he.'.n  exr).1ann  th?  r.icinifi.cance  r.reo 
and  I  attacvid  to  tl-iri  pr.x:osn  of  dipcovcsrinv^  an^locrie'^  }  •ot-''-'=ri:n  intellect- 
\ial  materials  an'*  our  o?-a'<«^roorp.  and  ra  .r>.uia.1  h-e'/iavjc^r,    n^ich  .•^nalc-giep 
TOuld  not  merely  ^-orsonaiiise  the  rnatei.laj.-;^  to  be  loamerl  and.  thus 
Fonnihlv'  attract  tl-o  stvidontrr  interest;  rcro  o.^nnrallv  thev  might  also 
serve  to  CT^^n  thc~\  to  t'^o  reclni  of  a'r.'orlcntinl  con!5C'ic;;."if>n:'i'?  rind  ths'5 
poGjibilitics  of  r.elf -directed  learnina, 

li 

'rhis  concept  of  tlorec  I'lvels  c^-raiirr  '''j.t^in      also  elucL-'ati?r> 
the  nrobj.en  I  faced  in  i-al'.inc'  a  first  pLg-;  to  start,  thi-r  r.dxoi.  T'ao 
reason  r;hv  all  yx}"-r,i' ."•a  firsc  stcp^  a'i  first  annoam''  ?.ik«>iv  to  be 
in-rrongnient  v/as  f  vit  I  uas  oii.V-/  tr.ipJcinn  c'x^'it  therr--!  '.'as  not  vet  in 
toucii  v'ith  aceritorc'd  intention  whidi  ■)r'';'iqht  bIX  c.ide<=!  of.  thr.  ptoblem 
into  a  3::nr!!e  r-'-r-nroct-ive.    r-'cr  o^e'.s  probJ.cfi  in  actiovi  i".  not  merelv 
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to  act  so  as  not  to  contradict  one's  thouaht,  hut  to  act  'lo  a-?  to 
transforiT",  through  t)  nought,  one 'a  conteroc^  inton^J.on  into  hehav.ror. 
Only  such  t) ^roc-level  congruence  can  oualify  as  fully  authentic 
human  behavior.    Thought  is  incapable  of  gra'^ping  one's  centered 
intention  in  its  entirety',  for  that  onlv  ir^ani.fostF;  i-tsolf  over  the 
pojriod  of  one's  lifo.    J\t  l:e<3t,  though.t  can  rocognizG  tlio  glint  of  saw  of 
tlie  facet55  of  centerec^.  intention,    7*ny  ^^elf-concopt  ir,  iradcmiate  to  tl-.e 
reality  of  one's  centered  intention i.^.i^x-s:  cxix-ri^nH.al  searcii  for 
aid  consciousnesLJ  of  ono'is  5-ntont,  unless  it  is  roccgnizGr*'  an  uso^'ul 
only  for  tb.e  action  of  tlie  rrcr-cint.    rj-iou:rhl-  orie'itef.  to'/cjxis  exnGriential 
consciousi'es'3,  acoTptincf  of  its  om  liirits,  ^'o.mialatos  itself  into  --i 
dialectic  vhich  leads  tlK-;  tlu.rOcer  beyond  thouaht  to  evnlorci  his  centered 
.intention.    Tuch  '•'c"^  tlie  eMnlorati.:»n  I  V7as  led  to  by  the  contradictions 
I  fnirrT  v\-x>m  and  within  conceivaijle  first  steps  at  Up?.;ard  "oun.-"'..  At 
least,  this  ^.'a'?  rny  attorpt::    to  have  ny  first  stop  }-;e  cr\  c?.uthentic 
transformation  of      centered  intention. 

There  is  a  soT.'2v;hat  dj.ffc:rentf  coijally  valid,  pnd  comi^lerenbarv 
perspective  from  \'.'hich  self-directed  lear^rlncr  can  '.to  approa^-i'ied,  and 
I  believe  I  bad  r^st ., introduce  it  here  to  rTovj.de  further  context  for 
this  kinO.  of  learning.    I  hpye  iraintaine'.l  so  far  that  most  of  us  spenr*. 
our  lives  inriGrsed  in  tlie  level  c^"  tirjuqht,  scT.etiiTes  focufdnn  to-  fards 
the  level  of  heh.avior  but  rarely  actually'  pnt?.iring  7j\to  it  or  into  ths 
level  of  ccnterpd  intention.    ^  mirrher  of  persons  m/  find  this  pro- 
•  position  foreir/^  to  tJicir  cw^crience.    Arong  tho<^.e  mv      nerson'^  vf-.o 
do  not  consioer  t.''.en'selves  blinkers,,  but  ratlior  feeler'!  or  doers, 
por**o:'.«»  in  ture  "■'^h  nnc'- reswnsivo  to  c-'otio.i  or  tiioir  ^OfV's  inner 
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renfistion,  to  rolationrs  or  physical  tlilnq'=;,  rore  than  to  tJiounht 

(Of  couiTf-tt,  tli.io*  would  Yyi  part  of  tlieir  self -concept) .    Tl*iOuqht,  nnn- 
sation,  arvl  erotion  ciro  of  courpQ  coinron  to  all  of  ms,  but  it  in  enually 
connon  tfiat  ono  of  tl^e  three  is  c^.oninant  in  a  person  and  determines 
patterns  to  v;i\ich  tlie  other  to-ro  usually  confcrm.    Po,  riome  re-mons  are 
inroersed  prinarily  in  their  einotions  or  sensations  rather  than  tiieir 
thought.    7'.11  tltree,  ha- 'ever,  are  conplenentar;  elononts  of  one  level 
of  experience. 

Of  the  tliree,  all  ordinrir^'  education  except  •5pr>rt''i  and  sor^e  of  the 
ari:s  addre^:^5es  il-'^elf  to  tlie  training  of  t}iov.ght  alcn'--!..  and  does  so  in  a 
^•/ay  '-'hJch  d.istcJices  thcucfht  fron  e>TK:riential  consciousnesss,    7^  nan  cat"i 
ap|-ear  to  f uncti  yri  '••ell  af tor  sudi  one-  'ij.ded  education  only  hGC?U:'='e  the 
culture  a«  a  vhole  ir?  dedicated  to  defining  '-.'hct  he  c!o«r.  a«;  succes'^ful. 
Ity,vever.  any  person  t-rith  rcre  senue  of  unit'/  an^-T  intecrrity  <*dll  recpqnixe 
that  ii-ner  sensation  arid  ei!ic:)tion  pla^'  ro.Veis  5j^.  his  functioninTT/  as  v^ell 
as  thought.    Yet  to  rro^it  oK  us  tlie  v/orkinqs  ot  our  feolinqs  and  injner 
sensations  are  m-'/steries.   'x^  do  not  attend  to  their,  until  thoy  are  ver^; 
stront;  ?pd  then  v.'e  rarely  k:iar  precisely  '-'hat  t!iG\/  =  "Gan  fand  '.vliat  action 
tiity  iniply.    T3ehnvior  !^ar;fid  on  tiiG?.\  is  often  autonatic  and  haio.itu.al  or 
mfantile«    Our  liaought  caii  iiiterr^rot  only  the  sharpent  e>'i"ieri.cnces  of 
eitvotion  ar.d  iriiiG.r  ren3ation  and  then  o:-\l^'  .•'.n  general  terms.    Tpi*  idea 
of  training  our  .■  T-.ction  and  Liner  '^>ansatio»i  and  of  roalii^inci  re^Tular 
Cfcr'rjr.icc'ti'-oi?.  •■'nd  cooneratior.  cirr»::)ng  the::n  ancl  tiiought  in  action  in 
foroJLcn  to       coi-'cvvo,    Tio,      find  frcT'  tlic  r^erspoctivt*  of  the  pinnln- 
lev,^l  of  thnu^lit  a  divin-'ori  -und  lar'.  of  errchangcr  i>r-Tong  tne  tr-ree 
ERJC   princicio  c-!2'.>nientft— OwjMi,  t-rnotioi/  ir^nor  eensntion--jur.t  as  ''q  find. 
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division  and  lack  of  exchange  anong  the  three  levels  of  centered  intention, 
thought,  and  beliavior.    Self -directed  learning  can  be  viewed  as  concerned 
with  the  conscious  training  and  reconciliation  of  these  tliree  elements  at 
the  level  of  thought. 


Taking  the  two  perspectives  on  self-directed  learning  together,  we 
can  draw  the  folia-zing  diagram  of  the  qualities  of  experience  accessible 
to  the  fully  conscious  person: 


BERAVIOR  facial  expression,       gesture,  speaking 

tone  of  voice  movement 


STRUCTURE  eiration  inner  thought 

.  sensation 


CENTEKi£D  conscience  v/ill  consciousness 

INTENTION 


VJhat  this  diagram  does  not  shew  is  the  shifting  and  generally  more  limited 
sphere  of  our  noment-to-moment  awareness. 


€S5*'¥he  very  way  in  whidi  I  posed  the  contradictions  inherent  in  the 
various  first  steps  I  could  imagine  was  itself  a  sign  of  my  distance  from 
centered  intention  (though  of  course  I  could  not  see  this  at  the  tijne) . 
For  my  sense  of  the  danger  of  such  contradictions  rested  on  the  assumption 
that  they  would  undermine  the  school  rather  than  provide  material  for  learn- 
ing.   In  other  words,  I  assumed  that  if  I  contradicted  myself,  the  school 
would  begin  sliding  'downhill.'    This  assumption  implied,  in  turn,  that  I 
was  alone,  on  the  top  of  the  hill  to  begin  with,  straining  to  pull  others 
up  by  ny  'perfect'  behavior.    And  tliis  led  to  the  further  inplication  that 
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I  did  not  -trust  that  anyone  was  capable  cf  confronting  iiy3  if  I  failal  at 
any  time  (or,  more  sinply,  to  the  implication  that  I  feared  being  con- 
fronted, so  I  would  try  to  be  perfect  to  begin  with) . 

Given  my  avwed  oormLtinents  to  confrontation,  to  developing  trust, 
and  to  working  collaboratively,  I  would  have  been  shocked  to  hear  scnvsone 
assert  that  my  anguish  about  how  to  start  the  school  was  as  much  derived 
from  an  iitplicit  elitism  as  from  an  explicit  egalitarianism. 

VJhat  was  missing  f ran  my  thoughts  about  hew  to  begin  the  school , 

just  as  it  had  been  missing  in  the  original  dream,  was  an  appreciation 

for  hew  a  person  or  a  ccOTnunity  can  grow  over  time,  resolving  initial 

contradictions  into  subtler  unity.    Indeed,  another  way  of  phrasing  the 

experience  and 

iitplications  stated  above  is  that  I  did  not^J:rust  my  own  or  the  school's 
future  as  a  source  of  healing.    Of  course,  the  history  of  this  country 
since  the  framing  of  the  Constitution  does  not  offer  many  exanples  of 
such  grcwth,  healing,  and  increasing  unification.    Indeed,  in  retrospect, 
the  Sixties  illuminated  the  degree  to  which  various  segments  of  our  sup- 
posed national  ooimunity  had  beccme  alienated  from  its  direction  and  felt 
contradictions  which  public  rhetoric  had  previously  suppressed.  '  Thus, 
the  later  Sixties  beca-a  a  time  v^en  blacks,  students,  poor  people,  women, 
and  gays  opened  woii(|.ds,  asserting  the  legitimacy  of  their  particular  iden- 
tities against  a  spurious  unity  which  did  not  include  their  aspirations. 
So, .  any  effort  our  school  would  make  to  resolve  initictl  contradictions 
into  subtler  unity  w)uld  occur  without  any  obvious  nrdels  to  guide  us, 
without  any  sense  on  my  part  initially  of  how  such  historical  processes 
could  be  encouraged,  and  against  the  grain  of  a  larger  historical  current. 
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THE  PARADOX 

The  two  perspectives  on  'self-directed  learning  which  I  have  outlined 
make  clear  one  paradoxical  fact:  that  a  person  is  precisely  not  self-directed 
at  the  outset  of  such  learning.    Is  not  the  name  "self-directed  learning" 
then  misleading?    Does  not  a  per^jon  learn  to  become  self-directed  rather 
than  directing  his  own  le^arnin&?    Is  not  a  person  at  the  outset  of  such 
learning  precisely  incompetent  to  direct  his  own  learning?    The  answers 
to  these  questions  can  uniformly  be  "yes,"  but  I  will  still  retain  the  name 
"self-directed  learning."    For  the  action-conclusion  to  be  dra\m  from  these 
answers  is  not  that  the  learner  should  be  externally  controlled  and  directed 
until  parents  or  teachers  find  him  capable  of  self-direction,  or  as  is  more 

A 

common,  until  the  student  reaches  an  age  at  which  parents  and  teachers  are 
no  longer  legally  "entitled  to  direct  him. 

The  problem  with  external  control  and  direction,  as  Morris  found  in 
his  teaching,  is  that  it  prevents  the  educational  process  of  growing  self- 
direction.    Only  a  vacuum  of  external  direction,  or  ironic  external  direc- 
tion that  goads  the  student  not  only  beyond  himself  but  also  beyond  his  tea- 
cher, can  encourage  self-direction.    A  person  may  try  to  be  self-directing 
in  a  vacuum  and  finds  ::hat  self-direction  and  independence  do  not  come  na- 
turally  and  do  not  leave  one  uninfluenced  by  others.    Or,  a  person  may  try 
to  remain  dependent  on  an  ironic  authority  and  find  himself  frustrated  and 
failing.    In  either  case,  the  person  may  give  up  in  disgust.    Or  he  may 
take  the  step  of  choosing,  as  part  of  a  self-directed  learning  effort »  to  be 
guided  and  trained  by  another,  whose  authority  he  temporarily  accepts.  To 
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A  third  person  the  resulting  relationship  between  teacher  and  student 
may  appear  equivalent  to  external  direction;  but  in  fact  the  motivation, 
function/  and  meaning  of  the*  relationship  is  wholly  differe^*::  the  learner 
has  risked  himself,  taking  initiative  and  responsibility  for  the  relation- 
ship.   He  is  not  merely  conforming  to  or  revolting  aginst  pressure  and  di- 
rection felt  as  external.    The  relationship  is  fundamentally  collaborative 
rather  than  forced,  its  purpose  is  inner  search  rather  than  external  con- 
trol, and  the  teacher^s  authority  is  based,  in  the  eyes  of  the  student,  on 
his  superior  level  of  self-development  rather  than" on  his  coercive  power. 

These  ideas  are  hardly  new,  but  they  have  never  been  popular  or  popularly 
realized.     Civilizations  that  we  know  of  have  generally,  operated  according  to 
principles  of  external  control,  and  persons  and  societies  have  oscillated  be- 
^  tween  periods  of  conformity  to, and  revolt  against  the  prevailing  powers  and 
mores.    Great  teachers,  however,  have  always  recognized  that  they  have  a  moral 
as  well  as  an  intellectual  function;  that  their  moral  function  involves  re- 
vealing a  sense  of  personal  search,  discipline,  and  respons;ibility  in  a. stu- 
dent (so  that  he  recognizes  his 
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art  must  .fccus  vxxm  rransiruting  oi^|:£Ui^tAona^  .,1v^n  thp.n  to 

JenanrJ  l^>)avloral  ca^forrnity.  into  spiritual  c.i.-Jioritv.  eamcfi  thorn 
to  assist  a  studerit  in  his  !-i,-jarch  tov.-ard.^  solf-direction. 

If  MO  sigrse  tliat  a  mrson  i.-s  not  self-^dlrectecl  at  tlie  outret  of 
Ms  .search  except  in  I)in  dioicre  bo  .'.oarch,  th.2  forer^oing  dirQ,«5cion 
my  also  suggest  that  he  is  not  .'ielf -directed  durinn  ),is  soarch. 
Oti-iovzf  sudi  a.3  a  toachor.  shero  la  influencing  rnd  cart-cti.ng  liir.. 
Is  thl-j  not  ancTLhf-.r  contradicticn  or.  tlio  ter^.  "^;crr..riirr?ctc^.d  Tearriinrr"? 
'Ills  ans-zcr  dep^nd^  nwn  ono's  coi^.c^pt  of  self,    it  ir,  consistent  vitli  a 
civilisation  whic-lYfocuses  Oi".  cxti^.rral  direction  anc^  hr^i^i.or;^.  control 
to  recfaid  selv-^  P::;  SJoparato..    Tor,  };(x!ily--at  the  t:y:iI:nvior:J  level- 
Ti?e  are  ejcterji^l  to.-  '?onarab2  tei,  one  anot-.or.    Frcro  this  roint  o<- 

to  '3©  in^:iv.r-nct;d  hy  .?.nothor  .i.s  to  h-j  cxtomall^'  dirr=;rte1  h^^  brn, 
and  hence  rot  to  b<-.  nolf-directe':..    ?.ran  tliis  roint  o.:  viou",  too,  it  i^ 
assuir^d  t:-.at  one's  tLorvih;.:,  feelin.r,  an'il  r-n'sations  ar.d  one's  .-.ens-  of 
»ielf  arc2  in^o  ona's  Ixx?;"  ;?r)d.  tliercforG  ovir-^ido  o1*„hrrr.. 

\\Ti-Ac<i  bav-:^  ?lfavs  rVi.R-r.iced  "i.t)->.  this  concept,  naintaining 
instead  that  at  each  ''^iah^r '  li-vcl,  a>?  one  attains  a^^ncriential  con- 
f5c.iO'isne«s  of  it.,  one's  tini^:./  -^ith  oy.-r.y  and  t-lth.  tlia  univorss  a.r  a 
vjhole  Jjooonvjs  r-.irc.  .r-.rj.ivo.^t-.,   !  •iter:.?..';.:" V  sr^a3J.rg,  cno  can  inejoine 
matter  at  ^he  .l<..';cis      t]^-'..y;hf:  r.n,^  c-ontornd  intcjiticn  nr,  heiria  of 
proTtessivclv  hjtjhor  frc.•»rn■rii^c^r  a^-d  ja./cr  dc;nrit.v  tiL-^n  ^-r^mv  mtter, 
sso  tli.nt  '-cdilv  -.lOi^nOiiri--?  rr^  rot  harrierr  for  tfi^n..  just  as  t.^^,.ll«,  are 
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not  barrj.err{  (.o  ra^io  vm'ns.'   ^'ore  diroctlv,  you  einr  I  do  not  shai-e 
the  icjno  body,  bu'::  i-r:  do  f?)iaro  (gGnc'rall\')  dio  narric!  langnaao.  rodi.l\- 
v^o  aro  out!r5ido  one  anot'ior;  concGntually  ^'e  are  to  a  considoraMe 
extent  infside  one  another. 

Tlien  we  tbini:  had:  on  it,  it  is  often  tlie  pcoplr?  v»]io  think  like 
us  or  simply  (feel)  liJ-.e  us  ^?)\o  influence  Ufs  iro'-^t.    It  floe=?n't  feol  liVe 
influence  in  the  £?snsn  of  external  direction  at  the  time,  hut  such 
associations  often  deter^iine  inucn  a^X)Ut  the  directions  ??nd  nualities  t^e 
later  develop.    Ilnii^e  shared  fchoughtr-j  /.'nd.  fee.linqs,  genoratcc!  either  h\r 
n  cannon  cu.ltur<j  or  crccicecl  by  convsrr-.ation  ?j\  v;o.\-"'r  and  nla-s",  influence 
o\ic  behavior-,  l^ut  it  i^     dJ.ffcront  icind  cf  influc-.-.-'.co  frcr^.  ^Oiat  ••^rf;nv.r cited 
by  o>:texnal  control , 

It  ift  thi<".  cncon^l  kind  of  influence  vliic!-.  ca^es  to  ororatc^:  ••'ii:)i  in-- 
crGS3ir.g  creativn.ty  diroug'-.  a  rjelr -directed  learner.    JTa  j.s  not  so  much 
influenced  bv  oUiars  a.*?  in  air.cci.Vd.on  '•dth  thcj-^,    Tnin  ?.-ind  of  i-.i^;.- 
oojurs  increasingly  'tjocaivse  tJie  self-directed,  learner  incrcaoinqly  ex- 
plore.^^  l^cyond  thn  !-.o\ii*idurier:  of  \\?.'z  noivccnsciou*?  iT-tixrationa,  dincov.-rin'^ 
asrocts  of  hiuir;elf'--thouqhtr.,  teelings,  rianf<c-ticnr» tranr  fornix' tionr.— 
which  prccer^oep  of  extern:--.!  direction  tauqhr  hir^.  to  reject  fraa  con?:ciou<'" 
ness.    He  tliu.T.  discovers  r;i;axc<:  tliaiglits  and  feeling.^:  and  the  rossi'dJitv' 
of  mutual  assnci.-iti.on  "jJ  th  rx?rsons  '/it.h.  « torii  lie  never  l-'-ifore  thounht  he 
had  G'-V^'tliinq  .In  connon.    It  io  for  tnis  ret- on  tliat  '(ictrsrho  'ino!:e  of 
one's  cn«>njeF  -•^.'^  aio's  best  friends:    tha^'  tend  to  see  and  brinq  clone 
to  the  e;urf.-;ce  ihope  -T-T/yTi-'i  of  one.ielf  to  '"hich  nne  lias  yet  to  }.)e 
reconciled  con.'^icJ.oaslv,  r)resent.''n(f  i-he  oir^'.rtrmit^  if  one  t  fi3.1  treat 
it  as?  fi'ic'i,  to  I    lore-  Uic-n.   I'he  '5  ^If- •directed  lf;pr'-rir  increa-^^inqlv  * 
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realirci?  that  Hic  partifLilnr..  individual  rolo  "ludi  hin  embodied 
oxperienCG  fitn  bin  for  in  tliG  v?or3.cl  is  dotemvined,  not  hv  bin  alone, 
but  by  bis  solf-in-a'-'-^ociation"'  :it3v-h\r'oanit:.'-"and-inf luoncGd-bv-thc!-- 
univerf3o-a<?  'a-'vhole.    It      with  tliis  understanding  of  the  self  that  I 
speak  of  solf -directed  learning. 


WW^GAIU:  Vn'<  TO         TICZ  FI^ST  STEP 

provided  soi-.ie  intellectual  context  for  the  dirase'"  "sself- 
dircoted  IcjdrV^^ncr" ,  T.  will  return  na'  to  rnj^  atten^pts  to  anplv  this  idea 
to  m  a-.'n  action\n  taking  first  steps  at  Up.-'arid  J:oiiiV\    I  continued  to 
consult  potCiAtial  e.dvir.r/^n ,  as  r.^ell  a'?  permn'?  jT-'-^OL-jrod  a'^out  educ^Tl-ion 
in       Haven,  and  colla',',)  ^^tudents  ?nd  teadV'Ofr,  v.'l.o  indAcatcv''  an  intcre.«!t 
in  wrkinci  for  tJie  procTrr?n><;.  I  felt  a  rra'ang  sci\f5v-  of  uroeno;  a>o:t 

"really  getting  ntartcid"  aid  f'^fTrc^'incT  senpo*  of  frustration  at  my  in- 

\, 

abilit\'  to  sunraunt  the  ixn.-'.sihlo  brntradiction.^  I  l  .ent  posing  imrself-* 

••■  \\ 
/  \. 

SofTistiiTv^s  I  ^rould  condom  ^/<3cif  as  a t>;,  inveterate  intellectuaii?:er:  if 

"  /'' 

I  would  just  go  ahead  and  uo'nonotiiing,  ""i;'.  could  confront  and  deal  vdth 

/'  \ 
the  conseauencec  actively,  ratlier  tlian  juLst.\Triull  zbrr\  ovor.    But  I  ••'ad 

ali-eady  formulai-cd  "•/.'•.''t  qoincf  ahead."  a?,  a  d^jv^tcr  in  iteclf ,  so  tliat  too 

■ 

would  have  been  an'avcidaiico  of  tJie  problen..    I  )'c-?'*  '^^'^  I  needed  to 

find  a  irovo  an<l 'iromnt  v.'-iich  rig^ltly  e>cprcssed  mv  ceAtGr«?d  intention  for 

\, 

this  ^.chool.  '*  I  needed  to  discriirdnate  a^ng  arxl  distills  the  daA^-to-dav 

/  \      .  . 

rrsspure^/l  incroaninglv  folt:  into  creative  action.    riiiV'-ncv  tills  tiir.o  X 

/  *  X\  . 

.  altciv^tefl  inton?o  deiys  of  activity  'Itli  noming  and  evening  NSra'/or  and 

/  \ 
inscUtation?  in  otb^r  •.cr  '.n,  1  .:iltc.rr>atcd  concentration  "'dawjaraV'  '•♦idi 
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AND  AGAIN:  im  TO  TAKE  THE  FIRST  STEP 

Whatever  its  prLnciple  effect  might  have  been— additional  burden 
or  enlightenment — I  had  none  of  this  retrospective  understanding  to 
guide  me  as  I  continued  to  consult  potential  advisors,  persons  in- 
formed about  education  in  New  Haven,  and  college  stiidents  and  teacliers 
v*io  indicated  an  interest  in  working  for  the  program.    I  felt  a  graving 
sense  of  frustration  at  m/  inability  to  surmount  t-.e  possible  contra- 
dictions I  kept  posing  myself.    Sometimes  I  v;ould  condemn  myself  as 
an  inverterate  intellectualizer:  if  I  would  just  go  ahead  and  do  some- 
thing, I  could  confront  and  deal  with  the  conscquen  -as  actively,  rather 
than  just  mull  them  over.    6ut  I  had  already  formulated  "just  going 
ahead"  as  a  danger  in  itself,  so  that  too  would  have  been  an  avoidance 
of  the  problem.    I  knc.v  that  I  needed  to  firid  a  move  and  moment  which 
rightly  expressed  my  centered  intention  for  this  school.    I  needed  to 
discriminate  among  and  distill  the  day-to-day  pressures  I  increasingly 
felt  into  creative  action.    During  this  time  I  alternated  intense  days 
of  activity  with  morning  and  evening  prayer  and  meditation;  m  other 
words,  I  alternated  concentration  "dcwnwards"  with  opening  "upwards." 
Hcwe^/er,  my  effort  was  to  achieve  a  state  in  v/iiich  I  could  be  simul- 
taneously concentrated  and  opened,  simultaneously  conscious  of  my  be- 
havior and  centered  intention. 

As  the  number  of  m  "consultants"  increased,  so  did  their  concern 
to  get  started  and  their  proscriptions  for  ha-;  '-'e  ouciht  to.  start.  1, 
in  turn,  sonsod  a  onG-sidednes"^  in  most  of  their  r^rorosals  that  v-'ould 
miss  the  control  aim  of  tlie  school,  and  v.'ishod.  incrcasinglv  that  tliov 
v;ould  recognize  and  help  to  distill  each  other nrossurcff,  ratlior  t!ian 
foair,ing  tlif^m  all  on  ri~>  in  an  um^^fify?  *'.-ir.hicn.    I  thouqht  hat  fn-no 
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cold  educational  it  vould  lie  for  thorn  e-.uddonlv  to  find  tliensolvGr*  al.1 
toqether  at  a  mooting  cliargcd  '.-dth  making  tho  ri«^r>ision'".  each  thought  so 
siipplo  fron  his  narticulor  }>orF.ncctivG .    Thi55  thouqht,  initially  no  roro 
tlian  a  passing  fantasy,  fused  nonveha-j  with  a  gra»ing  recognition  on  ms/ 
part  tliat  the  problem  of  taking  a  first  step  '"/as  changing  from  "IIo'-'  do 
I  start?"  to  '•Ha 7  do  v;g  start?" 

At  this  point  v;hat  felt  ].ikG  a  right  first  step  became  at  once 
obvious  and  ccrrpelling.    Tlie  first  step  v.rDuld      to  begin  meeting 
together  regularly  to  make  the  various  major  dec^!«^ion5  that  needed  to 
be  rnade.    In  this  uav  our  first  step  as  a  school  '-^ould  adhere  to  tlie 
collaborative  form  of  organization  I  hoped  to  realize.    At  the  name 
time,  personn  considering  joining  our  staff  could  ccro  to  these  mectina«-i 
and  experience,  the  benefits  and  frustrations  of  ''-orking  colla'-oratively 
and  thus  determine  '.v'hethcr  they  v;ere  comLtted  to  this  "ay  of  T-orking 
before  deciding  to  join  us.    Mso,  by  analysing  tapes  of  these  meetings 
and  pointing  out  inconsistencies  betJ'.'een  our  intentions  and  behaviors, 

I  hqxxl  to  encourage  tlie  process  of  self-directed  learning.  So, 
Greg  and  I  contacted  everyone  v.tio  har''  seemed  concerned  to  help  us, 
invi.ting  than  to  the  first  of  a  series  of  v^ekly  meetings  at  a 
given  tiine  and  place. 
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III.    CONTRADICTIONS  AND  COIIADORATION  IN 

1 

SJAFF  DEVELOPMEI^JT 

The  decision  to  have  these  meetings  to  begin  making  decisions 
about  the  Echool  did  not  of  course  end  the  possibility  of  contradictions 
between  my  intention  and  my  behavior. 

During  the  first  meeting  I  felt  I  must  concentrate  on  not  becoming 
an  ordinary,  externally  directive  leader.    I  did  have  to  concentrate 
because  tc-.5'''<*^raised  hands  to  speak,  looked  to  me  for  recognition  and 
waited  expectantly  after  each  speaker  said  something  for  my  reaction. 
^    After  describing  this  pattern  to  the  group  and  explaining  why  it  posed 
a  problem  for  ms,  I  sometijues  used  the  tactic  of  writing  notes  and 
neither  respoiidirig  to  nor  looking  at  what  weis  going  on. 

This  strategy  was  temporarily  frustrated  by  Mike,  one  of  the  ad- 
visors, and  David,  a  potential  teacher,  who  insisted  that  I  share  my 
thinJdjig  about  the  program  up  to  this  point.    I  did  so,  but  without  any 
reoonmendation  about  hcM  tlie  group  should  act  na7. 

Wiere  was  silence.  Then,  after  some  initial  fumbling,  and  without 
ny  assistance,  a  conversation  sprouted.  Thereafter  I  never  had  to  worry 
about  being  the  sole  initiator  in  the  group. 

Responding  to  success  by  playing  it  safe,  I  didn't  say  much  for 
the  rest  of  the  neeting.   ?£ter  some  lively  discussions  about  ha-i  our  51 
sutmer  school  v.'ould  tie  into  tJie  V.o-f  llaven  public  scliool  and  neiqhbDrhood 
'structures,  the  conversation  dragged,  becoming  boring  and  incor.  -Tunive. 
♦      Still,  1  stayed  in  the  background. 

Aftcrwarfls  I  noted  to  wsclS,  "1  ended  up  vdth  c  sense  of  failure 
ERIC     ^  ^  participant  at  not  having  t>.o  courago  to  exprosn  r.tv  feeling  (i.e.     '  ' 

ti^^t»fc,«%*.#.i-^^_^.rt^^*^^-.^«^.t-   1  M   „.   .  t      .  ■     ,  J*.^  Aft      
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During  thi=3  oarly  perial  I  found  tliat  I  could  ovaluato  each 
mseting  only  Ijy  determining  whether  I  had  felt  ablo  to  exprcs'^  mv 
iniTK2dj.ate  feelings  and  perceptions.    There forf>,  I  felt  terrihle  after 
the  first  rjGetd.ng  'oecause  I  had  naintained  a  silent  role,  rather  than 
responding  rnore  flexibly  to  w  dianging  feelings,    ^t  the  tine,  I  h.ad 
been  so  ploa<5ed  at  avoi.ding  boing  externally  directive*  tliat  I  did  not 
notice  myself  ahdicating  an  active  role  altogether.   Of  coiu:sf>,  one 
night  argue  that  nv/  continued  silence  tested  the  groiF>'s  capacity  to 
reorient  the  conversation,  find  I  attcempted  to  rescue  this  m<3rlble 
benefit  of  ny  behavior  )y/  pointing  to  the  ctroir^'s  I.ehavior  as  one  of 
the  dilonTnas  ve  -faced  ''hen  I  v.TObe  the  first  of  nv/  »"eeklv  iroeting 
notes.    Hie  follainng  is  a  replica  of  t!ie  first  ^'eek's  notes. 


*  *  * 


Tlwsday,  Mardi  2 


(I  \.'ili  try  each  v/eek  to  vrite  up  a  hricf.  sinToar/ 
of  our  iTceting  for  tJio<^o  v.'ho  inj.s<?Gd  it,  as  ''oil  as 
m  ovm  analysis  of  tlie  Itind'-i  of  dilerrma«?  ''e  have 
encountered.    liiil  "inorl'ort) 


1  opened  the  Footing  by  suggesting  that!  (1)  I  '-'ould  try  to  act 
more  as  a  re'^eorchor  of  the  discussion  thn.n  er,  a     rector;  (2)  v-o  miglit 
generate  an  agenda  and  introrluce  ourselves  to  one  anotlier  at  the  saTio 
"  tint;;  (3)  two  agenda  itons  ^'ore,  (a)  shou.ld  we  dra»'  students  from  a 
single  neigii!:orhcod  and  school  in      and,  if  no,  v.'hioh?         sliould  v.-e 
be  co-ed  or  all  ma.Te? 

/>fter  th-i  introduction-^,  "''-ich  prod...cd  no  rmo  artonda  itens,  I 
t'/as  asked  to  rovic./  rrr>/  thini'ing     Dut  tiie  prograw.    Tlien  '''e  noved  to*  n 
discunsion  of  the  pdnfjlo-^-if,^\gI'ilx)i!  rr'd/r\nr;'lo-?.d>ool  jdoa,   h  nutrhor  of 
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points  v;erfi  rvidet  \t  'iOuV'  ir.itiallv  'le  mre  cUf^irult  to  v.v^ri-  rdtli 
students  f ron  one  aroa  )-:ccaa^.e  of  tlicir  anti-'educational  rnroun-cohesion 
(!);  but  it  v;ould  ulti^v^tcl^'  '.n  oaaicr  to  work  ^:itl:^  stndnnts  from  ono 
area  Ixscausie  after  thG  procTran  tljey  vould  roinforcf^  one  another nro- 
Gducational  noms;  v;e  could  intcTisifv  o'lr  influence  hv  vr)r]\lnq  in  tho 
Ilill  area^  dovotailing  v;ith.  various  otl^cr  oxi^^^ting  an^^  plrwed  programs; 
but  i^e  mi.glit  find  our'^clves  *=)v;a:^ped  l^v,  or  in  conflic±  vatri,  otlior 
organizational;  damaging  o\v:  unicruGness  a^  an  anti-r.diool^  '^o  nor'ian*^.  ^"o 
sliould  \!ork  vdth  rairhavcn  and  rllbur  Crosn  rather  thcin  tho  rill  and  Ino^ 

Ouestion<=$  were  raised:  is  it  our  aim  to  help  individuals  get  to 
college?  or  are  ^ve  primarily  responsi^jlo  for  influencing  tlie  educational 
noinns  of  a  coinnunitv?  do  \ic  vn.sh  by  our  choice  of  students  and  noinW^orhoo.1 
to  malce  our  wor^-.  f's  easy  ar-;  ro5siV?lo  for  ourselves^  or  as  difficult  as 
pcssiv^le?  since  v;c  v/ill  J:o  inviting  moro  ne^.-;  students  to  ta3»:e  part  in  the 
program  next  vear^  should  vs3  start  witl-i  students  from  t'-^o  areas  and 
expand  in  hotli,  or  start  ^ddi  one  curea  and  continue  vath  that  aroa^  or 
vrarl;  v/itli  one  area  this  vear  and  another  no'At  year? 

I'Ja  felc  \K'.  n^^ded  sa^  information  Cvl^iich  I  ^?ill  aa1:lier  throuah  some 
of  you):  giv^en  200  sLudcjnts  j.n  the  Lee  freshman  cla^-'^.s  from  the  ?^ill^  ho'^*.' 
many  reet  yie  fin?j^cial  criteria?   Iky^^r  mnv^  ^bidents  in  '^<?.irhaven  meet  t^.c 
financial  criteria??    ^-^-at  is  t'le  racial  constitution  of  tlie^a  tovo  areas? 
^•here  are  tlio  iirjlti-probj.ei^.  f.^rllios  in  Ifet*'  Ilavon? 

DILDT'AK:    (1)  To^'^ard  the  end  of  tlio  rec ting      found  ourselves  re- 
iterating tho  sajre  points  ^  contradicting  omrselveSf  v.'hisperinq  to  one 
cuiotlier^  ancl^  in  shorty  ccrai.nq  close  to  tJvo  atmosphere  of  a  classrccm 
V7here  one  is  proh.i).")ited  frcm  exploring  tlio  most  ir?x)rtanl:  ca^r^ent:  tliis 
discussion  has  ccaSi^^d  to      important  for  mr^;    (2)      T.\3re  unable  to 
reach  a  decision^  a  diffi.c;\lir^  v;e  vdll  have  to  overconr  if  ''o  tuilv 
intend  eventually  to  have  c\^en  more  persons,  i,G,  our  students,  share  in 
the  decision-mailing;    (3)       ^:ere  una--lo  t'^  trfto  up  our  second  agenda 
item,  or  to  project  an  cigjnda  for  ne:*±  ^^o.<?k  ^hich  vmild  permit  \is  to 
arrive  »^dth  sere  of  tlie  kinds  of  infonration      found  ourselves  lac]<:ing 
this  */7ee-;.    In  sum,  as  I  nee  it,  vre  found  t!i?t,  dc^privcd  of  ordinaj^^ 
directive  leadsr'^^hip  ''^Mch  tastes  res>"onsjjDility  ^or  hov;  things*  are  done 
at  a  business  neeting,  ^  -e  could      facjle  at  the  level  of  intellectual 
princioles  al:out  -^/sir  unicn^e  orc^Tihizational  intentions^  }*^'Ut  tliat  thi.s 
facility  ^vis  not  suffici.v\nt  to  inr^jce  unieae  orcfani  ^ati.on.^l  cjpcrationa. 


ii  i< 
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\Vi  TEimrY  TO  AVOID  COIILlilCT 

Only  nucli  later,  vn.tJi  t3\n  help  of  my  doportn^ontal  adviror, 
Chri<3  ?rq\ncifi,  cmd  the  pain  of  furtlier  experience*},  could  J.  'rocrin  to 
SGG  hot;  deeply  rnv  --leliavior  at  this  first  meeting  reflected  ny  urge  to 
avoid  conflict.    I  could  innaliately  see  tliis  pattern  in  m  raintonance 
of  tlie  passive  role.    JjUt  I  did  not  see  that  b\'  avoidina  lool'.ing  at 
people  I  had  been  avoidj.ng  a  possi.ble  open  conflict  rfx)ut  leaders'\ip. 
Also,  rw  use  of  the  notes  to  discuss      rerceptions  of  tlie  outcoim  of 
the  meeting  again  permitted  me  to  avoid  confrontina  others  directly. 

Upon  reflc-ctioii,  fear  of  coi^f.Uct  secarv?-:'!  a  pattern  in  rr/  earlier 
life  too.    I  rememborcd  the,tiip.e  v/hen  an  antagoni«:tic  acquaintance^  had 
pronounced  me  "unli^elievsbly  angelic''  ,  arr?.  the  more  vivid  occasion  v'^-^en 
a  rore  exploratory  cicf.iuaintance  told  me  he  found  me  di  f f .rcult  to  under- 
stand as  a  perrson— I  seered  terri>^lY  intellectual  and  di.rtant  to  him. 
For  example,  he  continurx-1,  ho  hnd  never  reen  me  aet  an<:m',  reallv  angr^^ 
I  would  IxjcoTic;  far  more  hv-man  for  him,  he  soi.d,  if  I  could  just  once 
ejcpress  anger  at  sancthing.    I  found  tliis  comnent  ^omer-lint  a''']7'ard 
since  I  could  not  veil  prove  mr  abilib/  to  ex::»ress  anr»er  on  the  spot, 


there  lTei.ng  nothing  anvyrif'/ing  about  our  conversation  as  f.^  a*^  I  could 
see.    I  replied  tliat  it  van  trJe  tliat  I  rarely  f?xprt?r:?:<od  anger,  but 
that  1  believed  I  could  e:<rjress  it  vhen  appropriate .    lie  as3;ed,  "^liy 
don't  you  get  angrv  right  na.'?'' 

'•T'tell,  thc.'rc's  notliing  to  got  anary  ahout,"  X  replied,  sar>e'-.'?^at 
put-out  by  «udi  a  nonsonsicai  rcNnuocX. 

'I'hat  if  I  goad  vou  into  arvger?"  r.o  asked. 
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"I  don't  SCO  \-'Mt  thcA:  ''oiild  r>rove — it  wouldn't  )x»  real,"  I 
rcplicKl  t'dth  a  crca;j.nf|  sense  of  avh-zardnessj ,      1  hegai')  to  sus'xct 
that  h-Q  ndcjht  actually  orocoGd  to  goad  m, 

"Canz  on,  vrhy  don't  you  get  angry  at  ro,  Bill?"  be  fsaid  in  a 
falls  voice. 

"Don't  bo  ridiculous,"  I  replied,  sanri^liat  strangled  and  in- 
creasingly unccanfortable  and  uncertain  about  ha;  to  respond  so  as 
to  avoid  falling  into  his  trap. 

"Go  ahead,  Uill,  a  little  anger  '\'on't  hurt,"  he  arged  v-dth 
niaddening  st«'eetnoss. 

At  thi^  iw  fnce  gref-'  red  '(th.ough  it  '.-.'as  a  long  irorr.3nt  before  T 
reali7:ed  it);    I'dOiir^'Gd  rr/  r.outli  sliut  rnd  decided  not  to  sav  a  "ord* 
I  was  damned  if  I  vould  plri^'  such  a  si  llv  gane  and  qryt  angr^'  Trserelv 
be-'au^jO  he  asked  ir^  to. 

After  a  short  silence,  he  remarJced  coyly-  "T  do  believe  you  are 
angry  now." 

"I  am  not!"  burst  from  r.-.o  vohanently.    am  I  realiD'id  ii'tncdiately 
that  1  was  angry  and  t>'.at  the  on]y  v;ay  I  could  have  "avoided  his  trap" 
was  to  feoj.  comfort sMe  in  o:.pres.'^ing  w.'  anger  at  his  gare.    But  I 
had  not  cv^n  '-^een  a;;le  to  roco<rn:.ZG  or  r.eme  nv'  anger  until  ^\e  had  ex- 
posed it.  .  . 

Tiiis  little  incidN?nt  hod  alortod  ir*:;  to  ny  tendenc  to  avoic^. 
conflict,    I  kro'7  t'vit  I  t^»a-3  not  yat  fullv  conocioun  of  the  re3.ations 
airong  tlie  aggressivo,  prr-siv.-j,  and  reconciling  force  ■?  within  m^.  and 
betv/Gon  rr..2  ivi'.l  otiiers,  so  th.^ro  ••vm  c-^rtriinly  xinrfsiolvpd  conflict  ther'-^ 
ErJc     ^'^  ^  f^lscovored.   '  v  feeble-!  effort;;  to  recognise  ml  e,'n)regs,  anger 
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honcefortli  at  apf)ropriate  nxsmonts  only  macio  to  the  roore  rp'are  of  tlie 
depth  of  m  traininq  to  avoid  coaflict.    IV  ability'  to  befriend  and 
reconcilo  mutual  oncmles  socr.Gd  more  deironic  than  bonofici.al  at  such 
tiino55,  and  I  sor.Qtiir.ttr,  ))laircrl  iiv  diptoat-fatl-ier  for  nassing  on  his 
v;ithdravm  gentlcnosG  all  too  effectively. 

But  tlie  TX)st  present  evidence  of  mi\/  fear  of  c  ,  .i  ,ct  v.'as  the  ache 
of  suffering  and  uncertainty  I  had  Ccirried  alx)ut '  dth  r>e  for  several 
months.    It  derived  from  a  love-affair  viUi  a^H^lj!'' alroadv  i^anried, 
had  befriended  and  loved  one  anotlier  fron  earlv  ao-niaintanco—but 
without  being  "in  ]ovp."--and  I  beainre  a  good,  friend  of  J^er  husband  too. 
A  fateful  bunch  of  coincidepces  created  the  conditions  for  our  "fallincr 
in  love",  vb.i.ch  ve  i.Ud  totally  and  magnetically  %    ^•^o.  attempted  to  remain 
apart,   Ve  attcnptcd  to  tell  her  Iiu-^ljcind,  but  hi.s  emtional  situation 
made  it  seem  ur»'.;ise  to  her.    Finally,  she  told  hir>,  and,  in  a  rage,  he 
cowtanded  her  to  break  off  the  relationship  with  me.    She  accecded, 
telling  mo  in  parting,  "I  guess  you'll  'jent  to  hid:      dn  the  stomach 
or  somee\ing,  but  I  can't  resist  his  strongtii,"    li^stoad,  I  told  her  I 
still  loved  her  and  said  goodJ..^'e, 

For  a  lona  tme  no  other  human  relationship  meant  anxHJ-iina  to  me, 
and  I  v;aG  anguis^ad  by  th.a  dsstruction  I  had  been  a  part  of,  Com>etim.es 
1  prayed  that  their  m.arriage  r-?ould  heal  their  v^ounds;  r.orretimes  I  lashed 
myself  for  permitting  our  love  to  remain  clctnde«tine  fso  long,  thus  . 
betraying  Iier  huaband;  sometimes  I  felt  Ms  anr^ci*  had  covered  over  an 
.  unrosolvnbio  conflict  CiP/l  h-oaten  I-jis  vdfe  into  submis«jion,  and  that,  had 
nr/  anger  ecuallcd  and  confror  '  ed  hi^,  the  throe  of  us  «'ould  '  -.ave  emerged 
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happier  in  tho  lor  ig  run  no  mtter  vjhd.t  tliG  outconv^.    I  cttnnectoc^  iw 
ViOhavior  in  >JOth  of  the  latter  to«;o  imtancos  'dtlT  iny  reluctance  to  face 
conflict  ancl  bri.ng  it  into  the  open  iji  ?=;earch  of  resolution,   tvt'  I  vas 
suffering  the  consc^quenco.s.   ^^n  itnportant  reason  for  iriTOrRing  myself 
in  Upi\»ard  Pound  im^r  hnve  been  to  forget  m  lonel j.neni? ,  altliough  I  di.d 
not  thiak  of  it  in  tliis  v»ay  at  that  tiire, 

I  \ras  not  the  only  one  vho  loft  our  first  rreetnng  confused,  arihi- 
valent,  or  an:dou?!'.    Jennie  sr.:?.         t'-x?  advi^sors  vorldng  ^■Itl"'.  the 
connunity  action  agenc\',  cn]led  dujring  th^  veoh.    JtSimo  rc'^arka-l  that 
she  had  never  before  seen  e  woting  ''.'l-^.i^h  really  ,r;ncouraqf2d  Dart.rciwtion 
as  thin  one  had;  that  rshe  tliought  m  notes  end  anaJv^is  ''^ere  concise 
and  provocative  ,  and  that  she  doubted  v'hether  ';e.  \\'ould  ever  make  any 
decisions  if  v;e  continued  in  tliir.  fad-.ion!    Sc^in,  sounding  worried, 
called  to  ]y?.  55urc  I  v;as  av'.=ire  tJiat  ttds  v/as  not  the  vay  to  get  vhat  I 
v.'anted  out  of  the  group — I  -voulo.  ha\o  to  present  mv;  vie^-'  I'luch  rore 
forcefully  and  pull  the  dl.scusR:.(.    ta^ether  when  it  beca-^f^  ragged. 

ttet  surprisingly,  1  re^-ained  anxious  as  I  loo'^^'^d  for;ard  to  nur 
second  meeting.    Suddenly  My  iceaX  th.'i.t  the  grc\in  sirmltansoiislv  ".'orl? 
tcgeUier  and  lefrn  to  ♦••oik  together  seefned  impossibly  difficult  of  real- 
isation.   T  ^-onaod  an  attiti.-de  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  ot}>ers  tliat 
V'or1:ing  tcg-^iher  r..id  le.^n:ing  '.'^rn  *7'0  tmrelated  w.oces^en;  or,  to  nut 
it  anot^^^r^r  ''/ay,  t'^-i'-^.t  th'."iu'"/.tful  r,l'^r:riim  for  the  future  p.nd  at'-nrenes"^ 
of  f>r«'s  prcnont  !>  ''^wlor  •>'!ro  tv..>  imurdctil  mfi.tt^irs,    X  decided  to  ank 
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tlio  group  to  t^J'e  ten  niniitoB  at  the  bcqirming  md  end  of  our  tw 
hours  togothor  to  look  hvid:  over  \/hat  v;g  liad  done  and  fonvard  to  v'hat 
WG  needed  to  do  in  order  to  gain  perspective  on  our  vork  together.  I 
hoped  this  ^-ould  croato  an  oasi.q  for  learning,  just      in  m  am  life  I 
had  for  a  tiioe  sot  a.<iide  sj^ecial  periods  for  pra^/er  and  meditation. 

^le  group  agreed  to  tliirs  suggestion  at  t^ie  outset  of  tlie  second 
neeting.    Hiese  ti'.'o  revic;  sessionr^  made  the  meeting  seem  nxsre  of  a 
single,  comp].GtGd,  ccmnrehendGd  unit  than  the  first.    ;\lso,  ^-g  quite 
easily  readied  our  first  decision— to  maJce  the  sd^cxDl  co-ed  (thus 
departing  from  Yalo  College's  all-mole  tradition)  — contrary  to  Jennie's 
expectations  tJ^at  no  decisions  vould  ever  ).X2  reached  by  tliis  colla'.xjrative 
nethoc?..    S1ig  quipped,  "That  T-'a*?.  neater  than  last  vee).-.,"  and  everyone 
laughed.  . 

Anxieties  loi.'cired,  the  meeting  proceeded  in  a  friendlv  and  amarently. 
productive  fanhion.    Efforts  wore  made  onco  again  to  define  tlie  school's 
aim,  to  specify  the  Idnd  of  students  ^re  wuld  scelt,  and  to  identify 
people  and  agencies  "?ho  '-.'ould  kna.»  such  students. 

ifest  persons,  including  myself,  felt  better  at  the  end  of  the 
second  meeting,  and  in  its  gla»  the  first  meeting  »-.»as  seen  as  having 
made  persons  more  at-rarc  that  the  sdiool  uould  not  necessarily  embody 
their  particular  j.dea,  but  vrauld  be  a  place  for  vorl-ing  out  ideas 
togethar.  .^s  nick,  a  VISTA  I'blunteer,  tvho  later  helped  find  students,  • 
.put  it, 

"1  thinl:  often  before  people  start  talking  about  tilings 
substantively  togotlier  th.cv  rcallv  have  to  do  a  little  h.s.ina— 
you  have  to  get  a  little  foelinf  on  tlie  tc^lolo-- and  I  cmess  '  'liat 
1  thought  "a?;  r^roductive  v;aG  iiliat  there  ^  k^xq  a  lot  of  thoughts  • 
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put  on  tiie  tablo  for  a  first  neotinq.    tihen  I  fir*'t  cmne  in 
here,  1  hart  vory  ("•ofi.nltG  irlean  aJxjut  '.-^nt  vas  rin'it  and  I 
mot  t-'itli  rcsj  Bl'.anai, . , " 

•    But'  this  concGDt  of  \'/orki.ng  out  idoan  toaGti^Gr       hy  no  noans 
deeply  rooted,    .^.notlior  advinor,  f'j.ke,  rogardGd  a«?  a  radical  and 
excellent  hirfb.  Ddiool  teacher  impatiently  cut  in  at  one  point  in  the 
meeting,  exclaiming  to  ivb,  "It '5  your  school—tell  un  "hat  it's  there 
for  and  ^ve'll  go  from  there.'' 

Tne  dileiT^ma  of  v.'hcre  collalx)ration  or  Sf?lf-dj  roction  starts — hm 
deeply  and  fully  it  cari  infom  one's  intention,  tliouglit,  ar-d  behavior- 
continued  to  GToorgo.  n^eeting  after  TOOting  and  into  V-^e  Rnnnor.    If  I 
T^tere  to  tell  tlie  staff  preci«elv  vliat  to  do  and  »to  then  did  it  toaetlier, 
vnulcl  tlie  program      colla'.;orati.\'e?   If  I  vio.ra  to  -lot  onlv  ths  ain  of 
th^  school-— tp.U  the  ntaff  'vhat  it's  there  for"— and  v«ci  v«ri-Gd  together 
from  there,  wuld  tlie  procjram  bo  collrJ^orative?   If  .1  p^^t  no  conditioa«? 
\7l-iatsoover  and  v.'e  decided  togetlior  ^.i-'.at  the  ain  of  the  program  v/as  to 
he,  v/ould  tliG  pronraii  necessarily  end  vrr)  being  colla^iorative? 

•Ihese  ctuestions  v/v-^re  never  argued  out  directlv,  ):jut  people's  • 
behavior  sha-;cd  i-Jiom  to  )xf  unre5ol^;ed.    V^en  confli.cf:  vras  high  and  a 
cornrron  decision  seeded  difficult,  students  or  staff  '-'onld  often  turn 
to  me  in  frustration  and  say,  "ttell,  i.n  the  end  it's  vour  rcsnonsibilitv, 
so  xiirs^  don't  you  Tra"-:e  the  d«cision  raliier  than  create  all  tlii*?  confuf«ion?" 
Dr  tlie  dilenT.a  would  r.\.->mfest  itself  in  contradictions  people  made.  For 
excfir(rjle,  Mike,  tiie  very  advisor  v?':o  at  our  ficcond  meeting  v/ished  me  to 
define  for  hin  'what  it's  tlr'^ro  for,''  insisted  at  tl^e  follov.'ina  itv=eting 
tliat  the  students  s'^ould  Ijo  r.'-.ile  t<>  dofijie  tiioir  ov/n  goal'?  '-dthin  the 
progran  ratlvjf  than  havo  tiiai  firol].<'c'',  out  ).-v  tho  rtaff .   Surnlv  he  ili''a't 
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maan  to  iiriply  that  tlie  stulenlTj  v/ere  rrore  oaprif'ilo  of  f5Gtting  qoals 
for  tliemselvQs  thm\  the  staff  (?) . 

His  api.-)aront  contradicLion  vent  uiinotice'!'..    In.^toadr  fiorca  and 
loucl  arcjimiojit  erupted  as  to  '''hother  tlie  croal  of  tlio  progrann  for  the 
students  v/as  specifically  to  send  tiiem  to  college: 

Plch:    Ponn  i*?  iroro  iinixjrtAnt  than  content;  if  vou  can  net  ^.dth 
kids,  it  riattorf?  a  lot  less  vhat  you.  teach  i-Jiei'^, 
•  Sari!    Tfcii,  icgallv  you  aro  liv.iitcd  in  that  you  arc^  svinposed  to 
have  a  prof/rciri  tlsat  ''ill  get  lo^^^-inccrro  kids,  ^v'o  'XDuldn't 
otl-ior'isc;  go  into  college, 

Cory:y:    Did  \iq  clocide  tJiat  v.'as  the  piaTX^se...  0-Pckground  talk, 
loud  laug'itor,  ii'-torru'.-^tion) 

Sam  (loudly) ;    I  urge      stidc  to  tlie  intont  of  the  funding. 

Ilike*    V'hat  defines  the  prcgrFm  is  not  Cor\Sjrotn  but  the  I'ldc;, 

Greg;        agre--^  tliau  m  some  sense  our  o'-  ject  ;''S  to  ar-t  ki.ds  into 
college,  but  that  doorn't  hQ\\:>  us  dscice  "^at  to  do. 

Sam;    T^hat  vou've  got  to  do  is  (a)  convince  theso  vids  vjiey're 
"'oryi  soretluiyj  '%'^cause  vo  Ir.ov;  tivd"  don't  l.xjllove  tb.ey're 
VA-oTth  anvtlung,  c.rCi  {d)  that  'dvsy  can  n-ako  it  hccaUi^e  fcliey've 
nevf^x  maitle  it  l.xefore  lin^^  tJiey're  not  billing  to  ttv  acain 

TDSt  of  tJ  iGiTlo . . 

Rick:    Is  thi-^  rri.T]rj.ng  it  to  colleae? 

f  'ike:    I  tfiinlc  ve've  get  to  net  this  college  h\xf  out  of  our  Ironnet. 
Sam:    You '.'ant  to  convince  tlicn  tliey're  not  going  to  mal-tn  it... 
Greg:  "I'^.iv  should  "ina/cing  it'*  l.^e  identif  ied  v.^.tli  eicrht  rore  yearc 
of  school? 

Sam:    Ycu  v/ant  to  teach  I\im  to      a  brid'.la/c::? 

(undertone;    Yes,  '-'hy  not?) 
Sam 5    But  this  i«n*t  an  anpr entice  program  for  ].?eing  a  bricklayer. 
I 'ike:    It's  ai"*  apprentice  progra'ri  for  being  a  human  being. 


I  1-iad  felt  lielpless  d'orinf  this  arguTient.    Persons  seemed,  to  be 
sniping  at  one  another  right  and  left,  us3.ng  }iigh  ideals  ("convince  tJiese 
kids  tliey're  v.'ort'i  something",  "an  apprentic/i  program  for  1  -:ina  a  human 
being")  as  their  weapons,    'if  "form  is  more  i..rortant  thian  content," 
certainly  <''ere  not  yet  -controlling  tl-'O  fonr*  of  Our  conversation  so  as  to 
be  mutually  ]-»rcduc.-i-ive.    ''•f-cer  t^ie  meeting  I  once  detain  folt  depressed 
arid  anyJ.ous,  t'e  sn-^^d  to  )^  ^rgt-iinv-r    circles,  rehashing  noints  alreadv 
raised  '-dtl^out  arriving  at  any  fiinc?<?rK?ntal  agrecrr;nt  of  nal'ing  anv  rrctres 
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In  retrospect,  anc^  after  seeing  many  other  "idealistic"  groups 
engage  in  internecinci  warfare  of  a  ferocity  they  v/ould  iimediately 
condemn  in  anyone  else,  I  realized  that  a  fundamsntal  reason  why  this 
occurs  is  thaj/nost  persons  do  not  sense  that  they  can  apply  their 
ideals  to  their  a>7n  inroediate  behavior.    Iheir  ideals  are  always  aimed 
at  others  or  at  the  future.   It^ey  are  too  busy  in  the  present  monent 
formulating  and  expressing  these  ideals  to  pay  attention  to  the  actual 
quality  and  effects  of  tlieir  behavior.    Ihe  result  is  !iot  merely  that 
they  fall  into  contradictions  beta^een  their  ideal  thoughts  and  their 
actual  behavior— such,  after  all,  is  no  irore  than  the  material  of 
self -directed  learning.    But,  more  destructively,  their  attitude  does 
not  recognize  the  possi^dlity  of  e>:periential  contradictions  eM  there- 
fore forecloses  inqxiiry  into  tliem  and  resolution  of  them.    Instead,  they 
tend  to  propagate  tiie  very  inconsistencies  betas'een  thought  and  action 
v/liich  they  ideally  abhor. 

But  v;hy  should  my  response  to  this  situation      an  emotion  of 
helplessness?   Did  I  e:<pect  that  everyone  else  V/iould  already/  be  familiar 
practitioners  of  the  process  of  self-directed  learning.-  which  I  myself 
vtasi  only  beginning  to  formulate?   Was  not  my  aim  and  my  job  precisely  to 
open  up  the  possibility  of  self-directed  learning  to  students  and  staff? 
t^y  feel  helpless,  anxi.ous,  and  depressed  as  tlie  full  scope  of  the 
job  presented  itself  to  rrv2  concretely? 

As  I  thought  alx^ut  my  reactions,  I  realized  that  m  sense  of  help- 
lessness was  stj.ll  another  derivative  of  my  fear  of  conflict,  m\d 
especially  of  my  fear  of  confli.ct  witl\  older  pemons.    (Both  Sam  and 
MiJ<e— the  main  antagonists  during  the  argument  of  tlio  third  meeting — 
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were  oonsidpxably  older  tticin  I).   ^V  <EJ2ns:>analysi.q  of  others' 
distance  fron  self-dircctocl  learning  miqht  be  accurate  enouqh,  but  I  had 
to  be  careful  to  include  my  avTi  feelings  vdthin      avarenens  too. 
Other\7ise,  I  itdght  attack  otliers  vdth  ray  analy«?iG,  thinking  I  did  so  to 
help  them  "see  the  light" ,  but  actually  doing  it  to  avoid  feeling  help- 
less.   I  would  be  attacking  tJiem  ^sdth  high  ideals  as  weapons,  just  wliat 
I  felt  was  ineffective  alxjut  what  tliey  were  doinq  to  one  another. 

^^.YS  OF  POPECLOSING  irAFNE^G 

The  folla-ing  t'/ee^:  I  attempted  to  raise  this  limitation  of  mine  as 
a  problem  for  tlie  group.    I  .will  include  a  relatively  large  portion  of 
that  meeting's  'discussion  belw,  with  an  accompanying  carmentary  because 
it  illustrates  so  well  various  members*  implicit  orientations  to  the 
possibility  of  collaborative,  self -directed  learning.    Especially,  it 
provides  examples  .of  experiential  contradictions  betv;een  thought  •  (the 
content  of  a  verl?al  statement)  and  behavi.or  (tlie  effect  a  statonent  has 
on  a  conversation) . 


(#1)  Bill:   A  feeling  I  personally 
had  of  a  diff iojlty  in  confronting 
otliers,  especially  older  people 
here  in  ways  that  were  useful  to 
me. ..the  long  argument  bcta-;een  Sam 
and  Voke  that  took  place  u*iich  I 
didn't  find  helpful. . .still,  I 
didn't  find  it  possible  to  inter- 
vene at  all  and  say  v.'tiat  1  felt, 


(ffl)  Here,  I  v.'as  trying  to  express  my 
feeling  as  a  personal  unresolved  erro- 
tional  dilermui  vMch  invites  exist- 
ential inquiry'. 
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(112)  David:   Yot  we  sav;  something 
really  iitportant—a  basic  conflict 
of  orientation. 


(#3)  Bill:    Yes,  I  was  glad  tliat 
m  could  havG  open  conflict,  but 
I  thought  I  sax*/  people  zooming 
f  ran  ono  end  of  Uie  spectrum  to 
tlie  other. 

iU)  rtUce:    You're  looking  for  an 
inmediate  payoff  that  you've  no 
right  to  expect,  that  you're  not 
going  to  get  tliis  early  in  the 
gaiTie.   You  expect  ub  to  be 
functioning  as  a  viable  whole 
which  v/e're  not—we're  larrjoly 
spare  parts  still. 


(#2)  David  inrnediatoly  shifts  the 
focus  ai«;ay  from  the  personal  to  a 
general  diaracterizaticn  of  the  con- 
versati:jn,  as  though  to  reaffirm  its 
yal^e  in  the  face  of  an  attack  by  mo. 
BTLICATIOK:    If  one  (in  this  case 
Bill)  feels  a  conversation  poses  a 
dilertn«  for  him,  he  disvalues  it. 
CXDROUARY:    One  does  not  value  facing 
existential  dilenros. 

{ii3)  I  avoid  the  basic  conflict 
betf/een  David's  and  my  focus  by 
joining  him  in  a  general  characteri- 
zation of  the  previous  vAsek. 

(<M)  Mike's  orientation  is  not  to 
inquire  into  his  or  my  behavior,  but 
to  defend  the  v,1iole  conversation, 
regardless  of  v;hether  it  was  compe- 
tent beliavior.    ItiPLICATION  I:  To 
inquire  into  one'f?  actual  behavior  is 
to  attack  his  competence.  COROLLARY: 
One's  self-esteem  is  based  nore'on  a 
static  sense  of  competence  than  on  a 
dynamic  competence  to  irriuire  into 
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(#5)  Rick:    The  argument  was  basic 
for  a  tire;  then  it  beacrrvD  dys- 
functional. I  thinl?  the  problein 
was  it  became  personal — a  slap- 
ping contest.    If  you  (Bill) 
want  the  group  to  move  in  a  di- 
rection it  behooves  you  to  wove 
in  that  direction.  It  depends  on 
what  you  want  to  get  out  of  the 
group.   You  called  the  people 
together. 


and  correct  any  particular  effort  one 
is  making.    IMPLICATION  II:  Inquiry 
into  actual  behavior  is  only  valuable 
when,  oonpetent  behavior  could  fiave 
been  expected.    COROLIARY:  Onn  does 
not  value  consciously  facing  pro- 
cesses IDcely  to  fail,  DERIVATIVE: 
One  does  not  value  gaining  ne;^  ccm- 
petencies  except  through  success- 
experiences  in  learning, 

(^f5)  Pick  recanmends  external  direction 
by  the  leader  (me) ,  consistently  at- 
tcstpting  to  solve  my  problem  by  ex- 

a 

temal  direction  (i.e,  by  offering  me 
advice) .    Since  I  had  just  a\'ned  to  - 
feelings  which  prevented  me  fran  jjiter- 
vening,  his  sinple  directive  to  me  to 
intervene  amounts  to  a  punishment  for 
ny  bad  behavior  ("Don't  you  ever  do 
that  againl").    If  ^PLICATT.OM:  The  v;ay 
to  banish  '"Teakness*  is  to  attack  it, 
COROLLARY 5  Don't  admit  weajmess,  or 
you'll  open  yourself  to  attack. 
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(#6)  Joe:  I  wasn't  here  last  v;eek. 
You  said  sa^wthing  about  ^qc  teing 
a  factor  but  I  vrould  say  that 
that's  irrelevant.  1::  you're 
chairing  the  mejeting  and  you  feel 
the  meeting  is  going  tlie  vsTong 
way,  I  certainly  wuldn't  taJce 
the  attitude  that  I  couldn't  say 
something  to  any  particular 
member  of  the  group  no  matter 
what  the  age.    And  if  they  keep, 
going  in  another  direction  then  I 
think  that  as  Chairman  you  are 
obligated  to  ccme  in  vath  the 
rest  of  the  group.- 

iV)  Bill:  I  agree  with  you  in 
principle,  but  in  practice  it  is 
a  personal  problem  for  me. 

(#8)  Rick:  Then  v;e  liave  to  thrw 
it  back  at  you  and  say  there's 
nothing  vre  can  do.  lhat's 
something  you'll  have  to  figure 
out. 

m)  Joe:  1  think  that  vjhat 
we're  saying  is  none  of  us  here 
ERJC  would  feel  a  personal  feeling  • 


(#6)  Joe  repeats  the  same  lesson  but 
more  gently.   V.hen  he  says  that  age 
is  irrelevant,  he  is  obviously  trying 
to  help  me  to  get  over  mv  'hangup' , 
yet  his  method  is  to  tell  me  my  feel- 
ing is  irrelevant.  ITIPIJCATION: 
Don't  pay  attention  to  your  feelings. 


i^l)  I  try  again  to  emphasize  that  it 
is  a  personal,  emotional  fact  which  I 
am  asking  for  help  in  r-rorking  throf.gh. 

(|}8)  IC1PLICATI0N:  lanotienal  matters 
are  private;  others  can't  help  vdth 
them;  tiiey  should  not  be  talked  about. 
COROLLAPY:  The  inside  personal  v/orld 
and  the  outside  publi.c  vrarld  are  dis- 
tinct and  separate.    Ct^NtJIUoION  hased 
on  all  the  foregoing  inplications^sjid 
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because  you're  yoincf  to  call  u.<5 

(#10)  Bill:  Yes,  I  find  that  re- 
sponse helpful  and  that's  v;liy  I 
wanted  to  raise  it,  because  I 
thought  it  vould  be  easier  for 
ne  in  the  f utiare  to  be  open  about 
any  feeling  if  I  raised  it. 


corollaries:    Attenpts  to  attain 
self-directed  learning  are  not 
valuable  because  there  is  no  such 
process.    (The  various  irnplicatlons 
are  shavn  in  the  figure  on  the 
following  page.) 


ERIC 


(#11)  riike:  If  sorething  pains 
you,  say  sonvething  about  it,  for 
heaven's  sakes!    I  nvaan  really. 


(#12)  Qiad:  I  v.-ould  hope  you  would 
too,  Bill.  I  tliin);  ve  all  recog- 
nize that  you  are  the  top  man 
hero— you're  the  director  of  the 
project,  and  certainly  your 


(*11)  This  is  scdd  iitpatiently,  as 
though  any  small  child  ought  to 
understand  this  siitple  rule  of  be- 
havior.  Thus,  in  practice  it 
punishes  me  :or  owning  to  my  dif- 
ficulty in  speaking  at  certain  times. 
Its  form,  as  v/ell  as  the  form  of 
most  of  the  preceding  comments,  dis- 
courages the  very  process  wliich  it<5 
content  purports  to  enoovirage. 


6S 
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ASPDCl'S  OF  A!J  Z  T>LICITLY  ?J?n-rDUCATIO!!M^  WPJimn,^ 


Feelings  are 
irrclevant  to 
relationships 


Bnotions  are 
private  not 
relational;  they 
should  not  be 
shared  -  others 
can't  help  witJi 
them 


Tile  inside  personal  wrld  and 
tlie  outside  public  \vorld  are  ■ 
regarded  as  distinct  and  ir- 
reconcilable (thus  protecting 
oneself  fra\)  having  to  recognise 
relations  teta-^een  outer  events 
and  inner  feelings  or  personal 
behavior  cind  its  outer  effects) 


To  inquire  into 
one's  behavior 
is  to  attack  his 
ccsrpetence 


IP 
MS 
P  Y 
L  C 
I  H 
CO 
I  L 
TO 
G 
Y 


One  does  not 
value  conscious- 
ly facing  self- 
vwrld  odstential 
dj-lenroas  (for 
ttiey  require  inquiry 
\4hich  rtdght 
undermine  one's, 
self-concept) 


IMPLICIT  a^rroiiXY 


There  is  no  such 
process  as  self- 
directed  leamincf 


One 

disvalues 
conversa- 
tions that 
pose 
dilcirmos 


RIC 


One  does  not  value 
consciously  facing 
processes  lilcely  to 
fail  (for. failure 
would  imf)ly  inade- 
quacy, which  iiTplies 
a  need  to  chemge, 
which  is  impossible 
wit>iin  the  scope  of 
a  static  self-concept) 


Self-estcen>  is  based  on 
a  static  self-concept 
ratlier  than  on  dynamic 
incmiry  (leadi-ng  one  to 
protect  his  self-concept 
regardless  of  its  valid- 
ity) 


To  admit  \>rc!akness  is  to 
open  oneself  to  attack 
(for  v/eaJcncss  is  parti- 
cularly tlireatening  to  a 
static  self -concept  un- 
acquainted witli  tlie 
possibility  of  transforming 
v;eakness  to  strength  tiirough 
inquiry) 


Inquin'  into  behavior  is 
valualde  only  viien  comrje- 
tent  Ijeliavior  can  be 
expected  (i.e.  v.'hen  the 
results  v/ill  be  por.i.tive 
and  confim\atory) 

l^^^LTCIT  ei-:!'-'VT,opal  m<-\B 


The  way  to 

banish, 

weakness 

is  to 

attadc 

it 
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background  and  as  far  as  infor- 
mation about  the  hifstory  of  this 
thing  is  cert^nly  greater  tlian 
ours  is  individually. 

(n3)    Bill:  lhat's  not  wiiat  I 
feel  I'm  asking  for— some  re- 
affirmation that  I'm  thfi  head... 

(#14)    Chad:    Tot  in  deference 
to  status. .. 

(#15)  Jack:    Can  I  try  scrretliing. . 

I 

I  think  it's         Bill's  getting 
at. ..I  think  it's  a  lot  more 
general  than  just  Bill's  feeling. 
Last  week  this  argument  got  going 
and  I  got  really  angry,  I  think  a 
lot  of  people  did,  and  I  v;as 
responding  especially  to  Sam  as 
a  . type — Establishment  and  all  tlie 
bad  things— I  didn't  cam  out  and 
say  these  things,  not  bacauso  of 
iny  position  in  the  group,  wel""., 
partly  because  he's  older,  he's 
the  Man,  he's  in,  but  partly 
because  it  v.'ouldn't  have  been 
helpful  and  I  think  that's  \v'iiat 


(irl5)    Here  Jack  is  attempting  to 
explore  his  reactions  vdthout  de- 
fending thea\,  the  first  contribution 
to  self-dirficted  learning  hesides 
mine. 
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Bill's  saying.    \'hat  good  would 
it've  been  to  say,  Boy  do  you 
tick  ite  off. . . 

(#16)    Mike:    So,  I  did. 

(Ifl7)    Rick:  va-iat  I  get  suspicious 
about  is  everybody  comes  da-.n  on 
somebody  if  they're  not  X-type 
liberal.    Sam  brought  up  some 
practical  questions...!  got  mad 
at  everybody  else  because  I 
think  there's  a  Idnd  of  inflex-  • 
ibility  about  the  kind  of 
flexible  thinking  v;e  have  around 
this  table. ..just  the  way  you 
(Jack)  v^sre  tal>dng  a  minute  ago. 

(#18)    Jack:  I  v;as  c^.-mre  of  that, 
and  that's  \A\y  I  didn't  say 
anything.  '* 

«fl9)    Rick:  But  these  arc  the 
kind  of  things  that  will  sar.e-- 
time  have  to  be  thra-m  on  the 
table. 
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(#17)    Rick  first  "cones  da<Jn  on" 
Jack  for  "comijig  da-Tn  on"  Sam.  Yet 
Jack  did  not  "ccme  down  on"  Sam  at  "the 
tiine,  and  now  '.las  offered  his  feelings 
in  a  self -questioning  mode.  Thus, 
the  effect  of  Rick's  connent  is  once 
again  to  punish  an  effort  at  self- 
directed  learning.    He  succeeds  in 
cutting  off  Jack's  exploration: 

(#18)    Jack  na-;  defends  himself 
against  the  attack. 

(#19)         Rick  attacks  from  another 
angle.    "ITiings  will  have  to  Yye 
thro-m  on  the  table",  lie  insists, 
unaware  that  he  has  ju-^t  finished 
attacking  a  person  viho  he'd  put 
"tilings  on  tlie  table". 
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(#20)   Joe:   Ihcy  certainly  will. . . 

(#21)  David:    I'd  like  to  got  to 
what  the  argument  neant  to  ire. 
I  experience  a  great  deal  of 
frustration  in  dealing  v;ith  the 
prob].ems  of  public  education, 
that  means  that  I  am  inclined  to 
react  on  an  emotional  level  to 
certain  kinds  of  suggestions  whidi 
I'm  quite  sure  are  not  wholly 
relevant  to  tlie  problem  ar.  I  see 
it. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 

(#21,  22)    HieRG  tu'o  coTOiants  seem 
neutral  in  terms  of  encouraging  or 
discouraging  existential  innuiry. 
They  offer  information  on  reactions 
from  bvo  ether  sources  which  helps, 
but  they  are  offered  as  complete  md 
closed  ratlier  tlian  as  open  to  new 
insight. 


(#22)  Greg:  I  was  furious~I 
didn't  mind  the  guidelines,  but  I 
thought  Sam  was  using  tliem  v/here 
they  were  irrelevant.    Yes,  the 
guidelines  talk  about  college, 
Jjut  wiiat  tfiat  has  to  do  with  ho-A' 
we  trec±  nintli  graders  is  nothing. 
And  all  I  felt  was  that  this  was 
being  misused— it  was  being  used 
as  a  club.  I  didn't  feel  there 
was  mudi  point  in  saying  anything, 
1  v»i:ldn't  have  been  wiry  polite. 
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(#23)  David:   And  in  oonnec±ion 
with  the  progrcun  I  have  this 
feeling  of  openness ,  of  not  kna^^- 
ing  vjhere  to  turn,  and  u  sub- 
stantial amsunt  of  skepticism 
about  v;hat  a  suntner  program 
can  do,  v;hich  led  me  to  start 
thinking  tliis  wed;  really  in  terms 
of  v^at  this  program  can  do  for 
me.     Maybe  I  can  learn  soTKithing 
to  use  on  a  broader  scale  with 
kids... 

(#24)  Bill:  I  identify  quite  a 
lot  with  v;hat  you  sad.d  about  this 
past  week,  David,  partly  fron  the 
feeling  that  if  kids  see  teachers 
doing  tilings  that  tlicy  really 
care  about  for  themselves,  then 
tliey  will  really  wont  to  do 
scnething  for  tlicmselves — a  model 
rather  than  pushing  it  into  them. 
In  relatj.on  to  the  question  of 
loBt  week's  conversation,  one  of 
•  the  things  I  felt  was  that  there 
were  very  strong  emotions  occur- 
ring, but  vhat  was  happening 


(if 23)    Ihis  statement  appears  mure 
experientiaily  open  than  the  t.<io 
previous  ones,  but  David  seems  to  be 
pursuing  his  cwn  line  of  thought  and 
esqxsrienoe  witliout  opening  or  contri- 
buting to  tlie  realisation  of  the 
intent  of  the  whole  conversation. 


ERIC 


(i}24)    Here  I  m£ike  a  grand  effort  to 
pull  all  the  '-hreads  of  the  past  and 
present  session  togetlier  and  to  be- 
cane  specific  about  the  kinds  of  bo- 
liavior  I  find  helpful  and  unhelpful 
for  self-directed  learning,   .My  silent 
effort  i.n  tlie  previous  moments  had  been 
to  remain  conscious  of  all  the  differ- 
ent tlireads  of  our  conversation  until 
arrongst  their  tea'=5ions  I  sensed  a 
converging  direction  and  could  express 
it.    I'm  not  sure  tlie  result  can  bo 
cal].Gd  eJ.egant  or  convincinc/,  es- 
pooially  given  tlie  next  conrent. 
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I  sav,'  it  was  that  thev  wren't 
being  gotten  to  as  fruitfully  as 
possible  becuase  we  were  rational- 
izing them.   V-Q  \^iere  talking  the 
rationalizations,  \>;hich  may  or 
may  not  have  been  very  much  con- 
nected vdth  the  feeling  we  were 
having.   7\nd  why  I  thinlc  that  oc- 
curred is  sort  of  the  differing 
y  response  I  felt  again  v;hen  I  tried 
to  say  somethinof  aJx)ut  ny  feeling 
just  a  little  vriiile  ago.  I  hoard 
three  differing  responses  to  me 
tlien,  only  one  of  v;hich  was  ver>' 
helpful.    One  vras  on  one  extreme — 
Pick's  response— v;ell,  that's 
your  problem,  /^jiotlier  tlieme  was, 
well,  don't  vx5rr>'  about  that;  and 
the  third  responr^e  which  was  some- 
what helpful  was,  okay,  we  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  could  say 
that.  Hut  the  first  tv/o  kinds  of 
"responses  v/ere  rosixmses  v;hidi  I 
don't  think  could  help  m  to  ex- 
plore feeling  very  much,  and  I  ^73 
ErJc  v/ondered  if  we  croata  t^ie 
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kind  of  atirosphore  v;hero  v;o  don't 
explore  our  a^m  feeling  but 
insstead  keep  in3}cing  arguments . . . 

(#25)  Mike:    Bill,  what  do  you  V7ant 
from  us  as  a  group?  I  tliiak  mybe 
we'd  better  get  a  f&.'j  gixjund  rules 
straight  at  the  outset.  You've 
expressed  a  considerable  enwunt 
of  disappointment  in  tiio  minutes, 
and  obviously  things  aren't  going 
as  happily  as  you'd  want  in  term? 
of  what  you'd  like  us  to  do  for 
you.  TfcR'/  how  do  you  see  your  role, 
your  relationship  to  the  rest  of 
the  group?  what  aro  v/e,  an  ad- 
visory body?  T^re  vrc  going  to 
structure  this  thing  for  you?  I 
don't  understand  our  relationship, 

«J26)  Bills    First  of  all,  I  think 
that  by  alv/ays  ending  v.lth 
DUSS^fV'S  I  expresr^ed  my  sense  of 
-  failure  ratVior  tlian  any  sense  of 
succjess  I  have.  So  I  sl-iould  say 
1  don't  feol  a  trernondoun  censo  of 
failure  about  v/litit's  boon 
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(^f25)  Pleased  at  my  manentary 
ability  to  use  our  irmediate  behavior 
to  give  tlie  group  a  sense  of  my  hopes 
and  expectations,  I  am  stunned  by 
i'like's  interruption,  asking  me  to  tell 
him  precisely  v/hat  I  believed  I  v7as 
telling  him— -i.e.  v;hat  I  wanted  from 
the  group,  what  relationship  I  wanted 
to  create.   Clearly  there  is  a  con- 
siderable gao  bete-reen  our  points  of 
viev7  as  to  v;hat  is  specific  and  in- 
formative. 


{ii2e)  Instead  of  confronting  this 
difference  h^te.'een  us  directly,  m 
diplomatic  instinct  for  avoiding 
conflict  dictates  my  response— an 
effort  to  bridge  the  gap  J-X2t^''eon  us 
before  either  of  us  have  fully 
realised  that  it  is  there.  73. 
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happeaing,  at^d  cnjxjcially  tccViy... 
I'm  very  excited  by  the  way  v;e  are 
noving  today.  I  see  the  groi¥>  as 
trying  to  do  wliat  ve're  going  to 
do  this  sviitiner~f  ind  out  v^hat 
v;e're  about — so  tliat  I  see  us 
trying  to  confront  every  problem 
as  wo  come  to  it,  and  deal  vrith 
it.  One  of  tlie  first  problems,  and 
"  one  that  will  last  tlirough  the 
suirner  and  all  through  next  year 
too,  I  hope,  is  the  question  of 
oar  aim. 

iW)  Hike:  If  tJiat's  the  case  tliis    (i:27)  Mike  once  again  returns  to  the 
is  going  to  be  one  big  cathartic       theire  and  implications  of  his  earlier 
sessiai,  and  you  really  can't  be       commQnt  (i!r4). 
terril?ly  upset  over  v;here  things 
go,  clashes  and  things  of  this 
sort,  v/hcn  it  doesn't  seem  to 
produce  dividends  night  off  tlie 
bat.   It  seems  to  me,  again,  that 
^you're  expecting  too  m^jch,  neatly 
packaged,  off  tlio  asseinljly  line, 
and  it  ju«3t  doesn't  happen  that 
way. 
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(#28)  Bill:  Is  that  th<>  ijipres- 
sion  that  I'm  giving  you,  others 
of  you? 

(#29)  David:    I  experience  you 
just  the  othnr  ^-Tay  around — I 
ej^eriencG  it  so  o;;5en  that... I 
don't  knew  where  I  am  even 
though  I  belong  to  the  organi- 
zation. .  .I've  got  a  good  sense  of 
wiiat  I'm  building  ine  for,  but  . 

•  » 

I'm  not  sure  I  kna-;  what  I'm 
building  anyone  else  for. 

«|30)    Mike:  'Ihe  problem  is  tliat  to 
a  considerable  extent  you're  going 
to  be  ta>:ing  yom:  model  fron  the 
existing  struct'ore,  v;hich  is  IxirJc- 
rupt. 

(#31)    Bill:  Vho's  going  to  take 
a  model  trcm  the  airrent  structure? 
To  keep  an£)\<;ering  ^'iko's  queation 
about  my  vic^;  of  tliis  group— it 
seems  to  me  the  x-ay  in  v4)ich 
c&n  be  different  not  only  from 

ERIC 


(f|28)  In  the  hope  either  of  breaking 
through  a  rigid  concept  of  Hike's 
or  of  understanding  what  tehavior 
of  mine  gives  the  inpression  he 
reports,  I  ched;  with  others. 
(#29)    Ihe  cne  resoonse  ^''Ike 
permits  before  returning  to  the 
attack  tends  to  disconfirm  his  vie>r; 
of  m. 


(#30)    But  by  choosing  to  attack  . 
he  avoids  inquiry  into  the  dis- 
crepancy between  I  is  and  David's 
perceptions  of  m/  behavior. 

(#31)    A  defensive  yelp  escapes  me 
at  this  accusation,  but  I  then  proceed 
again  to  try  to  bridge  the  aap  be- 
tiToen  us  Ijy  a  rationalization  of  m; 
aspirations,  rather  than  by  a  direct 
csonfrontation  of  his  behavior,  '^.■n.ca 

* 
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public  sdx5ols  but  a  lot  of 
other  organj.zations  is  that  most 
organizations  impose  order  fran 
the  top  do-m,  and  vre  v.'oiiLd  be 
doing  the  sane  if  we  decided  vjq 
would  encourage  dropouts  or  en- 
courage college,  if  we  did  cither 
irrespective  of  tlie  kids.    I  see 
that  instead  of  iinposing  order 
that  it  is  possible  to  discover 
some  sort  of  order,  and  that's 
v;hat  I  think  V7e 're  about  Cs^,  and 
why  there's  a  lot  of  apparent 
chaos,  and  it  seems  to  me  really 
worth  that.  In  fact  I  don't  even 
like  to  talk  in  terms  of  "v/orth"— 
this  is  the  only  t-'ay  I  can  imagine 
going  foivard:  so  I  see  us  as  tr/- 
ing  to  do  that  na.-;,  just  as  I  see 
us  trying  to  do  that  with  the  stu- 
dents this  summer. 


he  has  interrupted—onoe  m«,  onco 
others'  response  to  my  cruostion  (t;28) . 
Doth  times  he  indicates  an  inability 
to  understand  v^iat  is  happening  in 
front  of  Inm,  for  he  asks  me  a  Question 
I  was  in  the  midst  of  answering  and 
then  asserts  vJe  are  using  the  same 
model  as  most  organizations  in  the 
midst  of  a  conversation  which,  be- 
cauv.e  of  its  personal  quality,  its 
abstract  quality,  and  its  tendency 
to  be  confrontative  of  the  leader, 
the  usual  model  of  organizing  would 
have  prevented. 


By  no  means  wars  all  of  tlie  fourtli  moeti-ng  self-analytical  in 
orientation.    A  great  part  of  it  v;as  spent  in  sharing  recent  inpressions 
of  the  area's  p'jblic  scIiodIs  among  staff  meml>?rs  v;ho  vrorkod  in  them  or 
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had  visited  them,  and  irTclevising  student  admissions  forms  and  procedures.. 
Once  agnin,  as  after  the  second  roG^iting,  there  v;as  a  general  sense  of 
pleasure  at  our  productivi.ty,  and  I  was  pleased  that  I  had  lyzen  able  to 
be  av7are  enough  of  my  feelings  and  behavior  during  the  quoted  episode  to 
express  them  as  much  as  I  did. 

■  DIFFERF^rr  PERSPrCTIVES  ON  THE  SPRIIX;  riEETn?GS 

Nevertheless,  v/ith  each  succeeding  meeting  mv  sense  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  contradiction  beta'/een  m^'  ideal  and  our  actual  behavior  in- 
creased.   At  the  same  t3me  I  saw  ha-;  unavs'are  irast  people  were,  not  onlv 
of  the  actual  effects  of  thoir.beliavior,  but  also  of  the  very  possihility 
of  becoming  av;aro.'.'   As  tlie  above  transcript  suggests,  much  of  the  be- 
havior at  our  msetings  shielded  the  ir/lividual ,  and  discouraged  otiiers , 
from  experiential  inquiry.    t'Jor  was  my  continuing  tendency  to  avoid 
conflict  in  so  many  small  ways  a  happy  quality  at  a  tDjne  vii'icn  the  con- 
flict betx^'een  my  ideal-but-not-so-congruently-transfo.rmed  orientation 
and  that  of  others  needed  elucidation. 

Of  course,  this  perspective  on  the  early  meetings  focuses  entirely 
on  their  shortcomings  and  is  not  sufficient  for  evaluating  them.  For 
example,  my  sense  of  the  repetitivencss  of  arguments  is  miti.gatGd  by  the 
fact  tiiat  almost  half  of  the  ryaribGrs  present  at  the  second  and  thj.rd 
meetings  v.'ere  there  for  the  first  time,  testing  whether  they  v^ould  be- 
OCXTG  sttiff  members.    This  process  of  using  staff  maetings  as  a  forum  for 
testing  personal  cormiitirent  to  tl\e  procjram  cert.ainlv  paid  dividends. 
Several  \x^aplii  i-^lio  were  otlier.-ase  highly  qualified  deselected  themselves 
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because  tJiey  folt  tliey  needed  more  structure  in  order  to  work  well.  Since 

'Mij_j  |i  ii   1        ir-TTrfir,  oscillaang,  aitibiquous,  erotional 

quality,  they  pro!.v-ibly  v;ould  not  have  worked  v^ell  during  the  surmer,  and  it 
is  v/ell  that  the/  were  not  lured  to  participate  on  the  basis  of  rhetoric- 
ally-shared ideals.    At  tlie  same  tijpe,  a  third  of  the  program's  staff 
(8)  was  attracted  to  it  directly  tJirough  these  it^etings.   And  our  advisors 
became  actively  involved  and  personally  helpful  rather  than  mere  repre- 
sentatives-on-paper of  their  various  organizations. 

Anotiier  perr.poctive  cam^s  if  we  loolc  at  tl-iese  m-eting-.  macro- 
soopically  rather  thian  analyzing  irmbers'  behavior  microscopicallv.  T'fe 
see  a  self-consciously  non-directive  leader,  collPborative  decisions, 
'  open  conflict,  and  reflection  upon  tine  fundamental  aim  of  the  orgaalzation. 
All  these  qualities  are  rare  events  botli  in  clas.-  Troups  t.^ath  teachers 
and  in  »/-'ork  groups  witli  toasos.    Classical  teaching  and  management 
theory  botli  advise  ].eaders  to  direct  and  control  their  groups,  to  define 
work-objectives  for  the  group,  and  to  avoid  conflict.    And  a  considcroble 
body  of  enpirical  organizational  research  has  verified  that  tead^ers  and 
oiiier  leaders  reflect  this  advio.  in  their  behavior.    Cert.ainly  the  quotes 
from  our  meetings  demonstrate  the  extent  to  which  group  nem5^rs  behaved 
in  externally-directive  and  inquiry-discouraging  ways  when  the/  attempted 
to  define  and  control  '.i^.at  ve  v;ere  to  do  together.    Yet,  at  the  srrre  Ume, 
the  large-scale  events  of  these  meetings  introduced  the  merrf-^rs  to  a 
different  kind  of  organization  than  that  to  ^Thich  their  interpersonal 
.styles  seerxjd  to  be  habituated. 

AS  we  ODnanued  ir^etiiig  through  the  spring,  coordinating  student 
admissions,  developing  a  curriculum,  and  outlining  a  daily  schedule,  I 
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continued  to  feel  tl-ia  qap  between  my  am  and  others'  understanding  of 
learning.   But  I  increasingly  avoided  thi?.  fsource  of  conflict  beta'^en  me 
and  otl-iers  and  focust^  tiie  irteetings  on  external  tasks.    I  feared  that  my 
orientation  vmsi  too  self-ana?.ytical  for  most  and  that  to  insist  upon  it 
would  be  to  impose  it.   ^!ean'/Jhile,  on  the  macroscopic  level,  we  began  to 
experience  some  of  this  benefits  of  oollateative.  functioning.  ?fembers 
tended  to  feel  free  to  contribute  information  to  deci«?ions,  ?nd  the 
decisions  themselves  v;ere  made  quickly,  vtiile  remaining  open  to  change. 
Also,  tlie  very  structure  we  were  developing  for  the  suimcr  gave  us  the 
chance  to  begin  tlie  colla»x)rative  decision-maJdng  process  all  o\'er  again 
with  the  students,  rather  than  imposing  our  'H'/ic;dcm"  upon  them,  riorris' 
and  mi''  ideal  curriculum  had  hieen  so  much  of  a  dream  coitparod  to  most  staff 
numbers'  actual  abilities  and  jjiterests  that  v»  did  not  attempt  to  realise 
it.    Instead,  v;e  devised  a  core  curricul\3m  v/hich  focused  on  different 
topics  fran  v^jek  to  week.    During  the  first  '-reek,  the  curriculum  would 
focus  on  nev7  beginnings,  using  popular  records,  painting,  and  poetry  to 
consider  the  tlienxa.   We  would  spend  the  v;ee.k  at  a  caip  in  the  woods 
where  v;e  (staff  and  students)  would  determine  the  rules,  disciplinary 
procedures,  and  dciily  schedule  for  fhQ  rest  of  the  summer. 


TRYING  TO  EVALUATE  THE  f-EITrilXiS 

Piter  the  spring  metincp,  one  staff  inoiriber,  David,  looked  back  upon 
tiiem  as  follavs: 

T}in  surrtrjr  I  Icok  for-;ai-cl  to  as  a  la}x>ratory;  for  trying 
things  out.    I  thin)-,  this  is  c?..;r5nt.ial  for  all  of  us. 

1  guoss  ono  of  the  tivingc  I  lil-n  a'.xout  it,  Lhounh  at  firr.t 
I  was  skeptical,  is  the  v;av  Wie  fumif^hing  of  the  .laboratory  has 
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gone  on;  hcn7  lal-xjratory  principles — a  universe  of  discourse- 
has  been  set  up;  ha,-'  a  oormmitv  of  interest  )ias  gram  out  of 
the  explorati.on  of  different  feelingr,. 

Pcii'tly  d.G  roafio:i  I'm  na.-;  Die<ased  is  that  I  feci  you 
(Bill)  have  boon  handling  yourself  better...!  feel  vou  are  most 
.  naive  on  the  level  of  hew  feelings  ^x^rk  out.    I  see  vou  as  rrore 
chairrnanlika  this  last  month,  correlating  and  pulling  tilings 
together. 


I  was  ccmplimentGd  at  tlie  outset  of  this  statement.    I  felt  I  had 

succeeded,  after  all,  in  oantiunicating  my  sense  of  the  importance  of 

experiential  inqui.ry.    Then  in  tlie  last  part  of  his  statement  David 

reveals  a  perception  of  the  spring  imetings  directly  contrary  to  mine, 

leavDjig  me  more  uneasy  than  pleased  by  our  rhetorical  kinship.  T.«ihereas 

I  say\»  the  early  meetings  as  crugial  in  setting  an  atmospliere,  he  seered 

to  find  the  later  mnetings  more  valuable.    ?nd  ^^?Ilereas  I  feared  I  had 

utterly  surrendered  m  effort  to  lead  the  sdiool  ta^'ards  self-directed 

learning  during  the  later  mxsetings,  ho  sax«r  in  them  m"/  best  leadership. 

As  I  looked  back  over  tlie  spring  before  the  sumrr^r  session,  I  was 

highly  arrtdvalent.    I  vrrote: 

Ily  most  general  evaluation  at  this  point  is  that  our 
innovative  energies  are  given  free  rei.gn  by  our  org-?aii?.ational 
structure,  but  that  our  int^-^rpii^rsonal  corpetcncc  is  not  high, 
enough  on  the  average  to  handle  all  tlie  cliallencres  it  will  face... 
VSietlier  this  condition  is  prjjnarily  hopeful  or  primari].y  danger~ 
ous  I  an  not  sure. 


"Interpersonal  ccjrpetence"  is  a  concept  v/hidi  has  ^xien  develoioed  by 
Chris  Argyris,   basically,  if  one's  behavior  permits  others  to  increase 
their  scnsG  of  self-esteem  and  self -acceptance,  it  j.s  reaardod  as  being 
interpersonal ly  canpetent.    If ,  on  tlio  other  hand,  it  tends  to  attack 
their  sense  of  solf-esteem,  it  is  regarded  as  reflecting  Iw  interpersonal 
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competence.    High  interpersonal  competence  Ufsuallv  cmaten  conditionr; 
of  tru<5t,  undistortcd  ccnninications,  collaboration,  cind  inquir\^  pjronq 
persons.   Ijsm  interpersonal  competence  tends  to  create  conditions  of 
mistrust,  distortion,  external  direction,  and  defensiveness.  Hie 
reader  can  easily  see  the  close  relation  betJ-reen  tliis  concept  of  inter- 
personal corrpetence  and  my  concept  of  self -directed  learning.    In  both 
cases,  a  person  strives  to  orient  himself  in  a  situation,  not  external, 
coercive  pa^er,  but  accordincT  to  all  the  inforr.iation  he  can  attain;  and  he 
strives  to  create  conditions  in  v;hich  he  can  obtain  accurate  infonnation. 
Tlie  concept  of  interpersonal  comrcjtence  focuses  on  y->o  interpersonal 
characteristics  of  such  striving,  ^-^hile  the  concept  of  self-directed 
learning  focuses  on  ti^e  personal  function  of  spch  strivina. 

rv  feeling,  then,  was  that  the  staff  mamlx^rs'  behavioral  orientation 
was  not,  on  the  v;hole,  tov/ards  self-dd.rec  ed  learning.    Yet  our  collabor-  - 
ative  form  of  organization  and  the  volatile  and  counteidependcnt  attitudes 
of  the  students  \:e  had  chosen  to  v;ork  vrith  botli  premised  us  many  conflicts 
and  unexpected  situations  ^.Ith  virtually  no  control  in  tlie  form  of  external 
direction  over  these  situations.    Hie  only  ^'W  control  vrould  be  established 
would  be  through  experiential  inouiry— tlirough  collaborative  self-direcl:cd 
learning.    But  neither  staff  nc.r  students  v.Tiuld  be  oriented  tov;ard«  such 
inquiry  at  the  outset,  except  insofar  a'^  staff  members  understood  and 
mciintained  their  conmitn'.cnt  to  collalnorativo  organisational  decision- 
'  maJting.   t^as  thif?  copTDn  staff  ccrmtment  a  hopeful  basis  for  increasdng 
self-esteem  on  tlie  part  of  the  students  and  for  eventual  delil.ierate , 
conscious  self-directal  learning?  Or  was  it  tr^reD.y  a  dancterour.  shell  '-Jhitf-. 
'.vould  not  long  hide  a  lack  of  e:-:r'c.-riential  inquir^;  and  therefore  a  lad-:  of 
control  v/ithin  t'^^  i*)ra^rrd^? 
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V.    h  tttr  IffiGIi-KIiK  (I) 


ProfouncUy  anxiow;  a'jout  v,tiether  the  prociram  viould  beoin  that 
afternoon  as  scheduled,,  I  paced  tliG  Hev;  Haven  stroct'^  at  clatm  one 
Sunday  rominq  tabards  the  end  of  June .    It  ''.'as  too  late  to  dianqe 
anything.    In  tlie  v.'eek  before  our  departure  for  tlio  camp,  the  practical 
canplexities  of  ta]dnq  00  inexperienced  people  to  a  primitive  camp  for 
a  week  becaine  nerve-rackingly  evident.    Eu,«??3os  to  )X5  scheduled,  linen 
rented,  food  and  utensils  for  v;cod-buming  stover?  to  l:^  Houaht,  cabins 
to  be  assigned,  curricular  materials  to  )?e  prepared  and  shipped — n©-' 
details  occurred  to  someone  ead)  dav,  and  I  '-/as  sure  t  'o  or  three 
necessities  had  probal^ly  ).x2cn  overlooked  altogoti^er. 

At  ttie  samf.5  time,  vra  had  continued  our  admipisionr,  procRs.r  for 
students  right  up  to  the  final  dav,  hoping  to  convince  some  studontq 
to  join  us  v;ho  hadn't  been  near  school  in  ouite  a  "IiiD.e  and  could  see 
no  reason  to  try  tliat  larand  of  ooison  again.    r?o,  addres«3  listr?,  to  l.-je 
given  to  parents  and  students,  v/ero  run  off  Saturday  night  and  even  then 
turned  out  not  ot  reflect  precisely  vho  piled  into  the  hu«;es  and  cars 
Sunday  afternoon. 

To  my  relief,  children  and  parents,  dressed  in  their  Sunday-best, 
laden  v/itli  suitcases,  began  to  appear  half  an  hour  oarlv,  in  tlie 
courtyard  of  the  Yale  college,  '.vliero  v;e  vjould  spend  our  last  six  v.'ceks. 

m 

Lenonadc  and  coolcies  vcre  being  served  by  Pone  tutors,  address  lists 
v>ere  being  hanf'ied  otit  at  the  gate,  and  tlie  rest  of  us  found  ourselves  in 
pleasant  and  animated  con'/ersation  about  our  intentions  for  the  surmicr  '/ith 
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parents  and  othea:  relatives  of  the  students.   Within  an  hour  of  the  • 
arrival  of  the  first  family,  i  found  myseif  besieged  by  three  eager 
friends  of  prospective  Upward  Bound  students,  wishing  to  know  how  they 
cxDuld  be  a  part  of  the  program.    Indeed,  hardly  a  day  was  to  pass  for 
tl«2  rest  of  the  sur.vner  when  one  or  two  New  Haven  teenagers  did  not 
approach  me,  or  rinply  try  to  sHp  into  a  dormitory,  lunch  line,  or  . 
class,  wishing  to  join  the  program.        .  became  one  of  those  small 
and  much-needed  ind:.cators  that  despite  the  trials,  tribulaUons,  and 
conflicts,  the  stud ants  felt  good  enough  about  the  program  to  speak  of 
it  positively  to  their  friends. 

After  mi'  little  speech  made  to  the  assart^led  multitude  about  ha-/ 
we  really  were  going  to  be  a. different,  kind  of  school,  we  loaded  the 
•buses  and  all  available  cars  and  made  off  for' the- canp.  .Or,  aJmost-  all 
of  us  did.    As  I  lagged  behind  to  lock  the  gates  and  make  one  final 
effort  to  contact  the  three  students  v^o  had  not  shown  up,  an  old  car 
pulled  to  the  curb.    A  slouclied-over,  battered-looking  rmn  dragged  a 
boy  fron  the  back  sea^.  by  the  scruff  of  his  neck.    Wo-,  I  connected  to  this 
school-businesii,  the  man  wanted  to  knw.    At  m  nod,  he  thrust  the  dark- 
oUve,  glowering  boy  tavards  me:    "A  Max  Pirelli  s' posed  to  be  in  your 
program?"   Anotiier  nod— my  voice  had  yet  to  catch  up  witli  the  pace. 
••WeU,  that's  him,"  lie  said,  retreating  already  towards  the  car,  "He  needs 
it,  caught  him  trying  to  run  away  this  afternoon,  his  mother  called  iro  and 
had  to  leave  the  ball  game  to  find  him."   And  he  was  oft. 

ABSOLUTELY  ZERO  INFLUENCE 

Max  declined  all  offers  of  cc-nversation  on  the  way  to  the  camp, 
avoided  every  scheduled  activity     il  all  a<^iocinf:  Vns  for  the  ncv^  -  v. 


days,  and  gained  a  reputation  among  the  stciff  as  the  least-known;  least 
approachable  student  in  the  program.    Then,  on  our  third  night,  he  dis- 
.appeared  altogether.    By  3' a.m.  Rob  Giljim',  one  of  the  Associate  Directors,' 
and  I  had  contacted  the  State  Police,  one  of  our  teach  -xs  ivho . camitod 
fron  New  Haven  to  fhe  camp,  and  finally  Max's  nothef  who  we'd  hoped  not 
to  disturb.    The  teacher,  who  knew  his  way  around  the  ccnrninity  well, 
stopped  by  an  all-night  pool  hall  the  nejrt:  morning  and,  as  he  had  ex- 
pected, picked  up  Max,  who  returned  to  the  canp  passively  enough.  He 
didn't  have  a  word  to  say  about  the  whole  episode,  except  that  he'd 
scratched  his  legs  walking  several  miles  through  fields  to  the  main  high- 
way, *  . 

^  ^It  vron't  hurt  .to  finish  off  the  story  of  Max's  sunroer  right.here, 
for  he  was  the  one  student  in  the,  program,  on  whan,  it  had  no.  evident  .  .,. 
effect  whatsoever.    Hew  constructive,  significant,  or  durable  the  suniner's 
effects  were  on  otlier  students  are  qut^stions  V/iiich  subsequejit  events  often 
taise  and  sane  times  ans^-zer.    But  in  Max's  case  there  was  "no  evidence  that 
he  ever  established  any  relationship  whatsoever  to  anythi.  .1  or  ar  yor  ^  in 
the  program,  beyond  panhandling  a  little  pot  earl  beating  up  one  snaller  kid 
several  times.    He  gave  others  fcxv  opportunities  to  engage  him  at  all  and 
never  piermitted  any  conversation,  which  by  mischance  cattnsncGd  to  flwer. 
Ke,  too,  like  oui*  continual  'applicants'  became  a  measure  of  the  s'jmmsr's 
success.    He  represented  Absolute  Zero,  -270''  Farenheit,  as  far  as  "Program 
Influence"  was  concerned.    Curiously,  although  he  vas  not  nc£irly  so  vaM- 
atious,  scary,  or  insistently  timo-consmning  as  nmy  otiior  students,  I  am 
sure  he  was  also  universaUy  the  least  WGll-li>:ed  student  in  the  prc^ram. 
Or  maybo  that's  not  so  curious  after  all.  '      "  '  '  ' 
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on  ny  arrival  at  the  cairp  everyone  was  huddled,  soakirg  wet  ii.  the 
ii,^  hall.    wad.,  of  to.-el.  whioh^.^re  to  last  tte  .wedc_  lay^^  •  ,• 

'tanpl^  on'tho  n«>r.  '  there  had  been  a  brief  thundershower 

■  shortly,after..the  arrival  of. :the  caravan..  'Although  the  buses ■.had-.pn-.--  • 

■  ■•goaded  by  °^  the 'students  and  staff  had  been  caught 
outsile,  having  begun  the  q-.arter-ndle  do^U  trek  to  the  cabirs  by  the  . 
lake. 

staff  mri^s  had  begun  the  trek  to  get  linen  and  blankets  d»n  to 
the  cabins  and  assign  beds.    I^e  students,  however,  had  b3en  pulled  b/  a 
.  far  different  sense  of  purpose.    Ihe  upoontog  thundershower  had  set  the  ' 

bullfrogs  around  the  lake  to  croaJting,  and  their  chorus  in  the  distar.co 
.  ..spu«3ed,to  scnvB.of ,  the ,.toys,,.llke  ,^thing.so.mch  ,=^.;a,rival,gang.  preparing.  ., 
Tfor.'a  runtole.'.'  ,Havi.^  .n^er  :Seen.a.  bullfrcg,  .they'  were  not.to  bo  dissuaded  . 
in  this  belief. 

Stortly,  with  si^  or  ten  of  the  toughest  blacks  as  self-appointed 
■  leaders,  fringed  by  several  vMte  aspirants  and'  flanked  ty  a  dozen  or  so 
giggling,  shrieking  girls,  a  cmsade  to  the  lake  store  ^  underway,  only 
to  bo  cut  Short  by  the  rai..         unU.  later  in  the  -^ek,  when  one  enter- 
prising stuient  captured  orf  boxed  both  a  snake  and  a  bullfr<x„  could  the 
students  oe  persuaded  ttot  the  noise  was  harmless.    In  the  m3anti;«e„  al-  . 
though  they  cenne  to  realise  that  the  va.'ious  anlBul  sounds  they  heard  at 
night  were  indeed  those  of  animis  and  not  of  rival  gangs ,  they  refined 
particularly  afraid  of  than. 
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TilE  "END'.'  OF  TIIS  FIRST  DAY  " 

•  -tHis  f<?^r^-  ve  gradually  Ccai:»3  .fco  malimf.  was^one-  of  •  tJia-  •  ^ ■**•••»■.■ ' • 
priirary  reason?.?  fcr  thojjr  restlessness  the  first  new  nights.  'Riost- 
-  •..-.•..V'l^ssness"  is  a  taota  v.-ord,  which  can  be  applied  new,  in  retrospect.";.  At*  .  • 

the  time,  it  soanad  to  the  staff  like  utter  and  iralicious  cliaos.    After  • 
shcwirKf,  a  f  eaajre-langth  movie  and  a  period  of  ping-pong  ard  volleyball 
that  first  evening,  wg  asked  everyone  i<D  retire  to  the  cabLns  to  fir.d 
their  bods  and  get  acquadjitod  with  the  other  nmbers  of  their  tu.tor 
qraips,  v;ho  would  :o  rooTung  in  one  another's  proxiinity.    There  teing 
but  sbc_  flashlights- alccgethex  and  the  students  b=ing  fearful  of  the  dark, 
tliis  process  began  to  unfold  jji  an  orderly  fashion,  a  reassuring  event 
^^•'-■^.-.;sjjri-is'  suppe         had  ''bcHPJi'  a  ' tryijig'^q;^^^  sb-arKxI  to-'''  ■*'  •  ■'••.•"■  '••• 

■  '*•  •    'be  utterly  urxaccustcrned  to  any  kind  of  group  cooperation,"  3areho.v  di^.-  '•  * 
appearing  and  leaving  most  of  the  table-setting,  cooking,  and  dishwachLng 
to  staff  rricrrbers.    This  tiir.o,  hov/ever,  the  stajdents  negotiated  the  hill 
to  the  cabins  together,  the  boys  and  girls  separaU-ng  into  ttieir  di.stinct 
areas  quietly. 

Greg,  Itob,  Valory,  the  otiier  Associate  Director,  Rick,  the  Vista 
Volvinteer  v/no  had  helped  recruit  n-any  of  the  students ,  and  I  r.pen  a 
pleasant  five  minutes  a^ngratulating  ourselves  in  hushed  tones  near  tr.c 
cabins  on  the  end  of  the  first  day,  and  trading  first  .impressions  of 
.  various  students.    Ihen  we  hoard  tlie  fir^.t  shrieks  fron  the  girls'  cabinri. 
The  girls  v/oro  being  attac^ied  by  the  ir^ys.    V.ol].,  that  v/as  only  to  Lv:  ox- 
pcctfxl,  vexatio-is  for  the  staff  fcr  a  '^lilo  and  fun  for  tiie  kids.    Or  was 
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"that  all  there  was  to  it?   IV-o  of  the  girls  in  die  program  had  been  out 
of  scliool  most  of  their  ninth  grade  yecir  bearing  children.    A  frightfully 

'high'percbntago  of  the.go  gixis  dropped  out  of  Mgh  "scliool  pregnant.    Ilie  ' 

^chiof.  reason  v;e  had  been  unable'  to  attract  aiy  ,. Puerto,  Rican  girls  to  .the,_ 
program^  despite  help  within  tlie  Puerto  Ricah  carmunity,  was  their  mothers 
fecir  of  pregnancy  in  a  residential  program.    Other  parents,  too,  just  that 
afternoon,  had  voiced  questions  and  fears  regarding  ^parietcil  hours*  and 
w^re  not  at  all  reassured,  thpugh*  they  remained  polite,  v;hen  we  .informed 
them  that  we  intended  to  set  that  policy  cind  others  with  the  students* 
Ifcwever  inconsistent  and  unable  saoe  of  ihese  pcurents  might  be  to  meet  the 
very  de^nands  thoy  v;ould  have  us  make,  we  still  carried  a  heavy  and  special 

•responsibility  as  a  residential  staff  for  fifteen  ai>i  sixteen  year-old  , 
students.  *  •  •  .  •  '         ' ;  •  • 

Perhaps  these  various  concerns  ran  through  our  minds  during  the  first 

« 

half  hour  of  good-naturedly  chasing  the  boys  and  telling  them  to  get  back 
to.  their  cabins. .  As.  ■tl'ie' night  wore.on>.  hc?vever,  there  ceased,  to  be  time.. 
'  for  such  leisurely  considerations .    Not  only  did  the  boys  *  marauding  e-x- 
peditions  not  cease;  it  seeiicd  that  the  girls  themselves  were  inviting 
the  boys  in,  making  assignations  through  the  windavs,  opening  doors  for 
the  boys  when  the  women  tutors  were  otherv/i.so  occupied,  and  slipping  out 
thQT\sclves.    Since  there  v/as  no  ^  evidence  tliat  any  of  the  kids  v;anted  to 
cooperate  at  all,  nor  in  any  v;ay  respected  or  feared  the  authority  of  the 
staff,  it  appeared  utterly  iirpDssiJDlc  to  prevejit  them  from  doing  as  they 
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Twelve  staff  itonbcrs  with  no  legal,  familial/  or  organizational 
sanctions  (wg  had  yet  to  agree  on  rules  and  enforccsnents)  and  little 
personal' in fluei-iCG  were  stripped  of  all  means  of  control  over  sixty, 
;.sprae|djraes  f rightqningly .  abusive ,  enorgetip  ;teenagers . ,  ,The.,^righteningly. 
abusive  challenges' by  students  sooned' to  occur  v-zhen  staff  members/ 
reaching  the  end  of  their  resources  and  patience,  acted  scared.,  formal, 
or  threatening.    The  students  seemed  to  knw  that  they  had  \«;on  at  that 
point  and  would  press  their  advantage  by  .cooly  denvirding. what  the. staff 
manber  intended  to  do,  or  throwing  a  cursing  tantrum  at  an  uncertain 
vMte  womn  tutor. 

And  at  the  same  time  another  kind  of  interaction  was  beginning  to 

take  place.  _  Fewer  .staff  meirbers  were  available  f or .' chasing  |  duties 

*.,;■.•■  •'■'..'<>'•  ••  '*•*'  •'        .  '■!'  '.         •".'.•*  '•'  '»■■  •  .  .'        ''         .■'■■■•'*  ♦•■  •  '• '• 

as  the  night  wore  o"n  because  increasingly  they- found  tlionselves  calmjjig 
,•.  .•  ••■  ■       .     _  .    •     •        .  •         ■'.  1  '  ,    ■  . ■■       ■  ".  '. 

dcwn  one  or  t^vo  students  and  lantering  into  their  first  conversations  v/ith 
them.    It  was  during  thi^se  conversations  that  several  boys  first  con- 
fessed that  they  were  banding  together  and  ma}:ing  a  lot  of  noise  because 
they  were  afraid  of  the  forest  sounds.    Such  discassions  sometiires  led  to 
immediate  ^'zoology  wessons , '  the  tutor  identifying  each  aninval  sound  and 
the'  characteristics  of  the  aalnul  in  question.    The  follaving  day  several 
lunch  table  conversations  cjould  be  heard  with  one  student  deriding  the 
others  who  reported  disliking  the  animal  sounds,  and  self-imixjrtantly  (but 
of  course  casually)  relaying  his  tidbits  of  knowlaige  to  them.  Qther 
discussions  during  the  night  turned  to  a  canparison  of  the  city  and  the 
country,  of  the,  to  than,  knaAn-fcars  of  the  street  versus  iAnkna.vr. -fears 
of  the  forest.    Participants  in  tJiese  conversations  provided  scim  of  the 
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initial  fuel  for  class  arguments  the  follwing  morning  on  the  week's 

..'.l^.iJlipj^gs^  .the  .strange. «,. 

Ohe  scenatlo  of  alarms  and  chases  continued  until  dawn.    As  two  or  * 
.three  staff  members  vould  gather  during. the  night  for  "brief  interludes 
of  mutual  support,  the  obvious  .topic  of  conversation  was,  what  is  happen- 
ing?   The  answers  }:ecamo  much  clearer  after  two  nore  nights."  The  second" 
night  was  a  virtual  repeat  performance  of  the  first,  again  lasting  till 
dawn.    This  time,,  however,  the  girls'- Tole  sh.ifted  frctn  aiding  and 'abetting 
the  boys  to.  aiding  and  abetting  the  \smen  tutors  in  securing  their  cabins 
againstrentlry. 'yin  a  day'"k-"idj^  the  V(Jxix2n''tuto2fs'  had  gkned'sufficien"t'  ' 
confidence  fran  Enough  of  "the  girls' to"  I6arri  that  mdny  of '  thcOT"/ while ''thdy" 
very  much  enjoyed  the' excitonent  of  the  nighttiji>9  escapades,  as  well  as 
the  attention  paid  them  by  the  boys,  were  very  concerned  and  frightened 
by..  .tJ;u2,possibiliaes  Of  pregnancy  and'  of  being  used  rather  than  cared  for 

•  «  '  •  ,  • 

by  scni£X)ne*  * 

The  thixd  night,  dreaded  by  the  new-exhausted  staff,  turned  out  to  be 
docile.    What  had  happened  to  our  rainpaging,  chaoti.c  barbarians  of  two 
nights  before?    Part  of  the  answer  was  thit  they  too  were  exhausted  and 
thus  more  prone  to  sleep.    Another  part  of  the  answer  was  that  the  intense 
interactions  of  the  past  two  days  had  rendered  the  environment  familiar 
and  non-threatening  to  than,    llo-/  ijitcnse  these  interactions  had  boon 
struck  me  when  I  rcaliaod  that  after  two  days  I  knew  not  only  the  nmas 
of  all  sLMty  studrjits  but  also  sct.io  event  or  conversation  that  I  had  reared 
v/ith  each  of  than  or  tlut  was  can.».)n  knavlodgo  Uiroughout  tlie  cainp.  ' 


Different  staff  mcanbers  attached  di-'^fcrent  weights  to  various 

^theoretical  e>:planations  of  tJiese  events.    Ihere  v;as  the  "Geographical" 
^v:."--''s  ■••.■•.•••.>•■•-•'.:-■.  •  •..•;.v..i..:' ■•'■•if."  r-;'^r'''\--- v;>../: 

theory,  already  alluded  to,  which  held  that  the"  Idds  were  siinply  scared 

;  of  the  nav. environment*  •  Ihis  .theory -leaned  on -t'ae  -evidence  of. .fear  of.  •  •  * 

animl  noises,  as  well  as  the  constant  v.tiat-*fiouiic'.ed-like  bitter'  ccnpiain- 

ing  by  inany  students  about  the  priinitive  conditions  (having  to  make  our 

cwn  food,  no  heat  in  the  cabins,  having  to  walk  to  that  shed  with  no 

.fiush^)..'.  ..'  .   •  ■  ■■  .■      •     '  .••  •  '  . : V  ■      ■  •  ■ 

DOC,  TOOTHACflES,  AI^ID  THE  PIIY.SIOLOGICATj  THEORY 

•  •    *•        ...      ••..•.•'•••».  ■  .•       ...      •  •   • 

Then  there  ms  the  "Physiological""  tlieory  which  held  in  its  extreme 

••.form,; -that  these  kids  were  no  different  .from  middle-:  class -.teenagers  •except'  • 
.;tha.t  poveirty.  ■rcsultGd-  in  physiological  damages 'that  prevented  •thort  frcm'...- 
behaving  in  orderly,  approved  ways.    This  theory  rested  on  the  rather 
surprising  discovery  during  the  third  day  that  Sonny  .Bates  and  .Seth       "  " .  ' 
Phillips,  two  of  tl\e  most  unstinting  instigators  of  the  raids,  were  •unable 
to  sleep  because  of  severe  chrcnic  tooth  aches.    They  received  only  pain- 
killing  shots  when  they  visited  the  dentist  because  they  couldivt  afford 
the  cost  of  longer-term  solutions.    Having  during  the  spring  gratefully 
received  the  offer  of  seme  young  dentists  in  Nc^  Haven  to  mrk  for  free  on 
our  students,  we  sent  thcjn  tlieir  first  patients  that  day.    Ihereaftcr,  the 
only  problGOT  that  Sonny  and  Soth  presented  us  in  regard  to  their  sleeping 
habits  was  how  to  wake  thorn  up. 

Iho  "Physiological"  theory  gained  strength  not  only  from  this  direct 
evidence,  but  also  from  tv.xD  other  factors.    One  was  that,  unli].-.o  the 
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"Geogfraphical"  theory,  it  shod  seme  light  on  why  studenb  chose  their 
particular  way  of  dealing  with  this  new  situation.  Ihe  se  jnd  factor 
was  the  corroborating  evidence  sup'^lied  by  'Doc'.. '       "     "  ' ' 

Vpcytas  a , third. year, n>£dic^^  tp  spend  the  ... 

"week  With  uis  'in  the  wiiderhess,'  since  we  wer'ij  so 'reirate" fran  iuedicai 
facilities.    The  studojits  named  him,  and  the  staff  picked  up  on  the  name. 

^  I  never  saw  him  again  after  that  first  week  and  can't  for  the  life  of  me 

•remamber  his  real  nams,  but -that  first  week  he  .was  .a  key  figure,  undoubt-  . 

.  edly  the  most  sought-after  individual  in  the  prafram.    At  all  hours  of 
day  and  night  seme  student  was  trying  to  find  Doc. 

'  •  ■  •  In  part,  this  behavior  became  evidence  used  to  support  a  third  ^Vit>My '-- 
"Psycho-Social"^  theory/ which  held  that  the  primary  deorivation  from  * 
which  these  students  suffered  was  neglect,  both- -at,  heme  and.  at  sdiool.       •  • 
Therefore,  what  "they  could  not  really  "believe—and  nee-led  to'  test  by 
their  antics  the  first  two  nights  and  by  their  constant  visits  to  Doc 
f6r  imagined  knee  scrapes  and  digestive  problenis-^-v/as 'bur  willingness  to:"-  • 
attend  to  than.  •      '  •  **  • 

'**^  ™"'*^t  in  part  also,  the  visits  to  Doc  revealed  a  host  of  genuine 
physiologic£LL  problems  that  accounted  for  a  lot  of  apparently  anti- 
social, self-destructive  behavior.    Many  of  the  non-readers  among  our 
students  (about  half  of  whom  averaged  a  third  grade  reading  level)  re- 
quired glasses  but  never  before  had  been  diagnosed.    They  avoided  read- 
jjig  like  the  plague,  parti.y  bcca-use  they  could  not  ma)ce  out  the  \^rards. 
By  the  end  of  tlie  summer  twenty  students  had  no,-/  pairs  of  eyeglasses, 
our  original  budget  for  medical  supplicsy^b-j^n-j^  f.ar  exceeded. 
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Ih'ere  were  real  problans  of  digestion  too.    Two  of  ou^  students 
.were  so  accustcnvad  to  eating  french  fries  and  r J-.j-.^.sbakE;^  that  tliey  were 

literally  unable  to  stcmach  our  regular  meals  at  camp  (until  we  brought 
•••ih*:extra-supplies  •  of..-  potato  -chips  •  arid  ?.doi-'ade).. "  Needless .  to  sayv  this 

non-diet  oould  severely  laver  tiie  students'  Cinergy  levels.    Some  girls' 
^  cranps,  during  menstrual  periods  were  aggravated  by  fear  and  lack  of  knav- 

ledge  about  their  condition  and  lack  of  sanitary  napkins  to  treat  it 
•  easily,.   The  fact,  that  such  events '  were "  part  of .  ciiily  discourse  ( "Mary '  s' 

on  the  rag")  only  served  to  perpetuate  fears,  mijiiiiformation,  and  un- 

willingness  by  the  girls  to  appear  in  public  at  such  times.    During  the 

year  this  situation  could  account  for  absences  that  v.ould  abrogate  wliat- 
-.97^.  .^f, girl.might.make  .to.  keep,up  wit})  the. curriculum.    Durina  .. 

the^  sunmer  this  situation  repeatedly!  .carpUcate^  'ef" f orts'.b/.'  .tliy'.wonen".  ; ■ 

tutors  to  rouse -their  groups  in  the  mDming. 

'         .  ••  .;••!>..••.;» 

SISSY'S  PAINS  •  ■•    •.  ■.'.•  ••..•.■..»:;•:•:' A."  • 

'  . '  Ijbc  alsd-gave  us  our  first  insights  into  the  incredible"  ran^e  of 
ills  among  our  students  which  straddlec.  the  border  between  the  physio- * 
logical  and  the  psychological.    At  the  most  general  level  was  the  oft 
observed  lew  pain  tlireshold  of  nian^  students.    This  was  mDst  obvious 
among  the  girls  because  its  existence  among  boys  was  to  soixs  e.'ctent 
hidden  by  the  strong  male  norm  of  appearing  iirpeirvious  to  pain.  Thus, 
it  was  not  until  sane  tutors  gained  the  confidence  of  Sonny  and  Seth , 
that  their  toothaches  were  discovered.    Bat  once  discovered,  it  became 
chvious  that  the  pain  whicli  another  person  m.lght  have  borne  \vhile  going 
about  his  daily  business  was  uttc.i:Iy  distracting  than  fron  concentratod  ■ 


Papng  the  girls  Milly  Parson  soon  gained  the  preeminent  reputation 

.for.  paijipal  .iUs,,.^^  not 'go .by  .without ..her  contracting  .a  severe. 

stOTUCh  aclie  or  headache  or  uteral  pain.    It  turned  out  that  she  had 
.missed  schdoX  twb-thijxl?  of  the  .year  because  of  such  m^adies.    As  the 
sumrer  wore  on,  she  spent  increasing  amounts  of  time  in  the  Yale  infirm-  • 

.ary,.  ooiTplaining  that  tJie  doctors  never  cured  her. 

From  the  first.  Doc  maintained  that  these  ills  were  not  merely 

■feigned"  to  gaiji  attention,  but  rather  physiologically  iDased.  At  the  saira 
time,  pain  itself  is  preeminently  a  psychological  process  by  which  a 

,i]KiHunctioning  part  claims-.,  the  .attention  of  the  v.ho.le  person.    If  the  . 
person  has  other  concerns,  canmtments,  and  goals,  the  pain  can  servo 
as.  an.  occasional' render '"that  "the  part  .neecSs'  attention  ait  an  apprbpriafce 

.  ntiitent.;"  '.The  relative;  predomihancQ  of  the."  pain -is  influenced  by  t;v.?  v" 
gravity  and  inmediacy  of  the  malfunction.    But  if  the  personality  tends 
to  be  less  or^ganized,  as  is  generally  the  casfe  arcong  adolescents  unices 
they  are  ccnpulsive,  and  if  the  person  has  a  .IdV  level  of  self-esteem, 
•as  if  often  the  case  among  corpulsivo  or  deprived  persons ,  th^n  r  •  - 
body  becanes  his  highest  level  of  stable  organization  and  the  only  obvious 
vehicle  for  realizing  pos&ibilities-in-the-wor].d.    A  threat  to  its  in- 
tegrity, hcwever  minor  f ran  the  point  of  vicv;  of  a  person  cormittcd  to 
other  social  values,  beccmes  totally  threatening  and  preoccupying  to 
such  a  person. 

Itward  the  end  of  the  sunmer,  after  the  niurscs  and  doctors  at  the 
infinnary  had  virtually  given  up  on  Milly  and  more  than  insinuated  that 
she  v/as  merely  feigning  her  uteral  problems,  a  canplex  story  errtjrged.  It 
turned  out  that  her  uterus  was  ir.clood  infected.    Milly  ha    failed  to 
clean  herself  carGful.ly  after  engaging  in  intercourse,  kna^/ina  nothina 
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abcut  such  a  procedure.    At  the  sane  time,  there  was  no  observable 

« 

ivark^n  why  the  iu  .ccliow  \\M  ].\\lnod  hor  so  niucli.    AnothtDr  ^s-cman  might 
never  have  suspectied  the  infecti.on  until  sore  test  revealed  it. 
.  -;-.As  nonbers  oi'  the  staff  worked  with  Milly  in  drawing,  writing^  and 
dramatic  role-play .Ing  during  the  sunn>er  arid  foliating  year,  havever,  it 
became  evident  that  relationships  with  men  were  highly  traumatic  ex- 
periences for  her.    She  hated  and  feared  men,  having  long  witnessed  the 
parade  of  than  that,  ur.ed  and  abused,  her  mother,  a. parade  that  had 
started  w-^ii  before^  her  unknovn  father;  and  at  the  Scjme  time  she  had 
picked  up  her  mother's  flirtatious  style  with  men,  as  well  as  her  ten-- 
dency  to  mecisure  her  social  value  by  hw  iiiich  a  man  wanted  her — v/anting, 
in  .turn,,  being  ca-lculated  by^  his  desire  for  her^^bqdy,  that  being ^ her., 
ordi^  intrinsic' value  evident 'to"  he^^  -  .*    ' ' 

The  resulting  emotiona"  contradicitons  became  visible  in  each  of 
her  relationships  witli  boys,  as  she  alternated  quiet  but  ostentatious 
flirtation  with  loud  and  obstreporous  villification  of  them.  •  Har  oati 
deliberate  strategy  was  also  base<f.  ori  a  precarious"  balance  which  pre- ; 
eluded  stable  relationships  but.  not  suicide  attorpts.  .  She  hated  a  man 
the  nore  he  sho;ed  an  interest  in  her,  she  once  confided  to  me,  hating 
him  most  if  he  had  intercourse  with  her,  thinking  to  use  her  and  leave 
her.    But,  she  continued,  in  fact  it  was  she  who  v/as  using  the  man,  for 
what  she  wanted  most  in  life  was  a  child  she  could  care  for  'v/ithout  no 
man  to  n^.^ss  it  up. '    Her  strategy  v/as  of  course  brilliantly  and  tragic- 
ally self- reinforcing,  since  her  style  and  emphasis  first  attrcictcd  rr«cn 
to  her  body,  then  ultimately  drove  than  away,  confirming  her  distrust 
of  thcjtt. 
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1/  too,  eventually  played  one  of  these  prepared  roles.  I  personally 
tutored  Milly  quitu2  intensively  during  the  year  after  the  first  simmar  in 
matli.and  English.    Enough  trust  developed  in  our  relationship  that  I  was 


•able  both,  to  confront  her  and -kid  with,  her  about- the.  very  patterns  of  . 
behavior  I  havo  been  describing  above. '  The  very  distance  between  us  in 
terms  of  age,  race,  social  position,  and  personal  background  probably 
alphas izGxi  our  mutual  inability  to  'use'  one  another/  making  it  easier 
foX'We  to  put.  an  arm  around  her  without  •  seeming  flirtatious  or  to  speak 
inpatiently  without  seening  uncciring.    Then,  just  before  the  beginning  of 
the  secx)nd  sumner  session,  I  married.    And  the  session  itself  involved 
more  students  cind  staff  tl'^  the  first  sumni3r  and  rrore  prccirrcinged  struct- 
uring of  tinK?.  ;  Milly  and  I  saw  one  another  rcirely  and  briefly  in  the 
norinal' course  of  eyen'ts";  ^:  She  felt  dropped,  •betrayed/  jealipus;  '  /She  bqc^inri.. 
utterly  c^athetic  emd  complaining.    She  aroused  the  whole  campus  and  the 
fire  department  t-co  late-  nights-  in  a  rcv/'by  setting  off  false  alarms.  She- 
made  no. progress.    After  the. suiwvsr,  although  my  formal  connection  with 
the  program  had  ended,  I  visited  her  hone  twice  t-^  see  her,  leaving  my 
number  for  her  to  call.    Although  she  had  called  the.  previous  year,  she  did 
not  new.    I  had  evidently  shc^  my  true  colors  as  an  untrust/^orthy  man. 
The  positive  effects  of  the  first  year,  ho/zever  small  and  fragmentary, 
were  probably  more  than  negated  by  this  finaX  sequence. 

Ihis  story,  initially  intended  as  an  example  of  the  interplay  betovecn 
physiological  and  psychological  factors  in  determining  our  students'  be- 
'havior,  has  certainly  v/andcred  across  time,  for  past  the  first  nights  of 
the  program.    It  hcis  also  wandered  beyond  the  bDundaries  of  evidence  for 
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the  'Physiological'  theory  of  the  students'  behavior  those  first  nights, 

the 

'Psycho-Social'  theory. 


•  and  enters  the  territory  of  the  third  theory,.  vMch  I've  .tagged  „  _ 


*.  * 


9G 

ERIC 


.THE  MYTH  OF  LUTHER  AND  MELn©A  *  .*..*.  ^  " 

;The  first  full  day  of  '  school  •  yielded  an  ipcident  v,tiich  not  only 
,    .further  exenplifies  the  •  Psycho-social •  theory,  but  also  gained  iim^xHiate 
recognition  among  staff  m(3TibGrs  as  a  mythological  archetype  of  inspired 
staff  behavior  v^en  ^confrontod  by  an  intransigent  student.    As  such  it  Wcis 
>    told  time  and  again  v/hen  staff  spirits  were  Iw,  or  when  we  wanted  to.  moke 
a  visitor  understand  what  we  v/ere  trying  to  do, 

'     .  The  protagonists  in  tl-ie  myth  aire  Lutlier,  a  small,  young  black;  staff 

■.r'liVsmbGr,  .unable- "to  pass'-  his  first;  year  .'at  college^  .'ddspite  enormous  desire 

and  effort,  because  of  hi.s  inferior  academic  skills  (and,  consequently 

hdJTod  as  an  adrJ    Dtrative  assistant' rather  than  tutor)  ,  and  Melinda,  a 

•^KV/*ound-^and--fiery--eyG^  beautiful/  foulmouthed  black  girl/  so 

vehement  tcv/ards  teachers  at  her  high  .sc;hool  ;  t^t  the  vice-principal  had 
«  **.,***• 

•*  taken  to  'suspending  her  inmediately*  whenever  she  reappeared  in  school*  •** 
The  setting  was  the  main  lodge,  up  the  hill  a  hundred  yards  beyond  tiie 
.  *  dining  hall^  .contcujning  classroom  space  and  a. large  central  .area  v.here  we 
shwed  movies,  held  general  meetings,  and  played  ping-pong  and  music. 
The  issue  was^^je  one  rule  of  the  canp,  "Mo  sroking  in  the  buildings," 
they  being  wood*    The  rule  promised  to  recfuire  no  active  enforcorxmt  by 

m 

the  staff,  since  its  utility  v;as  eo  self-evident  and  since  there  was  no 


restxiction  on  smoking  outdoors  where  most  activities,  including  classes, 

.tended  to  occur  anyway.    Nevertheless,  within  nunutes  of  bringing  this  one 

■  '.•  •  •••.•>■•  • "  . 

lule  to  the  attention  of  tlie  students  at  the  encl  of  our  general  meeting 

.late  tlie  first,  morning,.  I  noticed- Melinda-.deterT'inedly..  pacing'  about'  the  '  ;• 

hall  "alone,  smoking  a"  cigcirette.  • 

"Me].inda/  would  you  go  outside  if  you're  going  to  smoke?" 

"Who  the  piss  you  think  you  "is  motherfucV.er?  Mr.  Big-Ass?" 

« 

»  • 

>.••'**  •  *  *  *  *  *  i 

At  this  point  one-davn  in  the  repartee,  but  with  a  clear  sense  tliat 
I  could  easily  descend  much  lower,  I  Wcis  permitted  to  edge  ta^/ards  the 
wings  by  Luther,  v^o  took  over.  •  .  . 

•        "l3on'  f  .you  v/aht .  .to.'ccoperate  with,  us ,," Melind*^/' '•'  "he  askod  s'weetly    • .  . 

"Later  for  you.    Little  weenie;  big  words.    Keep  ya  nose  out-a 
ma  ass,  mine '11  stay  out-a  yours,"  she  replied  moderately,  s.uspicious 
but  uncertain  about  his  mtentions,'         ......         ••'     "  .  •:.  •..•-'•S .'. 

* '.'That  sounds  reasonable,  Melinda,.  'everyone  mind  his  cwn  business,'." 
*.he  appeared,  to  conclude  with  .the  same  unfathopable  sweetness  as  he  ambled 
off. 

I  had  preoccupied  myself  with  sore  other  person's  less  dcananding 


inquiry  as  soon  as  Luther  replaced  me,  but  had  kept  one  ear  on  their 
dialogue.    I  didn't  ijitend  to  'see'  Melinda  smoking  again  na.v,  but  I  was 
a  little  disappDintod  that  Luther  had  dropped  it  so  easily. 

Within  a  fa*}  seconds,  however,  Lutiier  returned  with  a  brocm  oiid  began 
sweeping  the  ashes  MeLinda  had  dropped  across  the  room  and  out  the  door. 
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•  •  • 


Two  trips  took  care  of  the  already-fallen  ashes.    Luther  now  deferentially 

.assumed"  a  position  t\\'o  or  three  steps  to  the  recir  of  Melinda,  foliating 
{.••r;  .  •  ;•  ".•  ••••• . ;  .,• .      :  ■••;•.,:•!•.  ,  V  ;.•  ,y  ..  ■ .  •••  ..      •■  >, ....... 

hor  about  inconspicuously.  As  soon  ajs  she  f lic]<:od  her  next  ash,  he  pounced 
•bn"  it-  eagerly  .with  the.  broom starting  another,  trip  to  .the  door..   She  > ..  .v.. 

greeted  his'  return  with  a  glare.  •.    :    •    •       •  •  . 

.  '  ••      .  ■•   ,  •  • 

"VJhat  the  sliit  you  doin'?"  she  asked  contemptuously  and  as  indif- 
ferently  as  possible. 

•  .      "It's  my  job  to  be  as  accon^xlating  as  possDnle  to. the  students,  • 
Meliiida.    Since  it  wasn't  convenient  for  you  to  cjo  outside  just  now  to 
smoke,  I  thought  I  could  keep  the  rest  of  the. staff  fran  gett'jig  angry 
at  you  by  sv;eeping  out  the  ashes.    That  way  you  can  do  wh^-ever  you  want 
wittiDUt  anybody  hassling  you." 

••  ••    ••She  apparently  had  no  inmediate  comeback,  .so; " a-'-terpt'ing  to  avoid-  *  • 

her  one-dcwn  stxitus,  she  turned  away  before  the  Irst  words  were  out  of 
his  mcuth.,  stamped  out  her  cigarette,  and  made  .or  the  door.  Luther 
swept  out  the  biitt,  and  I  assumed  the  scene  vas  over,  a  minor,  mctiv^ntary, 

•  psychological  victory  for  Luther,  with  Mel^jida  as  defiant  and  ornery' 
as.  ever.  '  •  .     .  ... 

Her  wounded  screech  frcm  scmewherr.  outside  notified  me  that  I  had 
again  ccrtputed  the  score  too  soon.    Vhen  I  readied  the  winda.^;,  I  saw 
Melinda  and  Luther  disappearing  da-n  the  path"  over  the  lip  of  the  hill, 
slie  marching  haughtily  ahead,  tur.iing  occasionally  to  scream  iitprecations 
at  him,  he  meekly  protesting  that  he  would  stay  out  of  her  way,  that  he 
v;as  merely  trying  to  mind  his  a.m  business  as  a  staff  mcrnbir,  etc. 
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Later  that  afternoon,  Rob  Gilman  rushed  up  to  me  chortling  and 
insisted  that  I  drop  everything  and  follow  him.    He  led  roe  down  to  the 
waterfront  and  pointed.    Out  on  the  lake  were  Malinda  and  Luther  in  a 
rcw  boat,  she  regally  carmanding  his  every  stroke  fron  the  back,  he  meekly 
canplying,  the  true  servant. 

THE  RIDICUIOUS,  USELESS,  AND  DISCRIMINATORY  STAFF 

Melinda  was  a  ccsTiplex,. bright,  proud  vxman,  and  she  was  not  about 
to  admit  that  she  had  enjoyed  tlie  attention  or  frund  soneone  willing  to 
be  useful  to  her.    lastead,  when  she  told  the  story  that  night  to 
various  staff  maitxBrs,  with  a  huge  victorious  grin  on  her  face,  she  re- 
ported what  a  ridiculous  and  useless  little  fairy  Luther  was,  as  sham 
by  his  inane  behavior  follcv/ing  her  around. 

"You  pay  him  for  that  shit?    I  can  do  that.    You  discriminating 
against  us  students.    You  ought  to  be  paying  us  equcd  with  the  staff." 

Again  and  again  througliout  tlie  sunnier  Melinda  demonstrated  her 
cx?nsurmiate  mastery  at  creating  binds  for  staff  members,  so  that  they 
WDuld  have  to  act  in  ways  that  proved  one  or  several  of  the  following 
propositions  J 

(1)  that  they  didn't  really  respect  her  freedom  and  individuality; 

(2)  that  they  didn't  really  core  for  her; 

(3)  that  they  didn't  act  consistently  with  their  own  principles; 
«-)     that  no  good  ever  cams  frcm  cooperating  with  or  trusting 

EOTKDonQ  else. 
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For  exanple,  I  ransniber  the  time  she  marched  up  to  me  to  announce 
she,  lTa4  stqlcn  all  jiJie^glas^  .ooverp.  fpr.-thes/wa  jf  J:h(?.caTipon 

roan  in  our  coUogG. 

"OhV"."  I  said  a",  littip  wearily  /    .ying'  tb  suTinon  up  the  energy  tq  '• 

gird  my  mental  loins  for  the  coming  set-to.  *.       ....  ... 

•  •  • 

.  "What  ya  going  to-  do  about  it?   You  the  one.  in  charge.    You  sppsed-. 
to  prevent  that  kind  of  thing.    ^\hat  ya  going  to  do?" 

(Ugh)  -here  goes.)    "I  guess  I'll  "try  to  get  theni  back,  Melinda. 
Wliere  are  they?" 

"In  my  room*  And  you  can't  go  in  there  without  my.  permission." 

'.'You  wouldn't  want  to  go  over  to  your  roan  and  bring. them  back 
yourself,  would  you?"  *       •  •  •  »  ..  . 

■  ..  ■  I'No,  I  Clin' t  going  over  that"  way  today.^"  with  .a  big  smile,  enjoying  - 
the  gradual  buildup  to  the  climax  of  her  latest  invention. 

"\^1,  would  you  give  me  permission  to  get  them?" 

"You  crazy?   ^^hat  would  I  go  to  all  the  trouble  of.stealin'  thesn 
for  an'  then  let  you  get  then;?" 

*  *   .'"Well,  I  guess  it's  hopeless  then/'  I  "concluded,  "giving  up  mudi'tbo' 
early  for  MelincJa's  taste. 

_ ."Ypu  .go  near  my  ^roan  to  get  thera  without  m/  permission  and  they'll^ . 
all  be  broken 1"    she  added  fiercely,  trying  to  savor  another  in  a  long 
string  of  successes  against  these  dunib  chumps,  but  feeling  just  a  bit 
cheated  by  the  lack  of  fireworks. 

A  day  later  four  of  the  glass  covers  v;ere  back  in  place,  two  still 
missing.    Melinda  reported  with  resigned  mockery  that  she  had  had  to  do 
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the  inccmpetent  staff's  job  for  it  once  again,  but  that  the  'criminal' 
.^.h^.^eady,m3.iciously,bro^  ppvers. before;  -siie, could  break. avay- 

frcxn  her  other  activities  to  go  attend  to  the  case.    She  thought  I  ought 
/•to.:-caTje  look  "at  'the  .broken"  glass*  in  'the.  sewer  ar4.  "i^en  .get  :to  work  -ap-'.  •  • 
prehending  the  criminal  as  .quickly  as  possible.    As  for  her,  she  expected* 
an  appropriate  reward  for  her  work.  .     and  sovon.  .  . 

True  to  form,  Melinda  always  denied  that  the  program  had  any  value 
whatsoever  for  anybody,    "she  became  especially  furious  if  she  ever  heard 
staff  manbers  discussing  her  (we  made  no  effort  "o  prevent  students  frcm 
hearing  us  talk  about  them)  and  would  demand  who  had  given  us  permission 
to  discuss  her.  .  She  once  heard  one  of  us  telling  the  story  about  her. and 
••Iwther  to  a  visitor  and  made  it  a  point  for  the  following  week  or  so  to  ' 
search,  out  .each  visitor  and  .assure  -Mm  that  the'  program  was'worthless,  • 
that  the  staff  told  nothing  but  lies,  and  that,  in  particular,  there 
wasn't  a  shred  of  truth  in  any  story  about  her.    Of  course,  her  denials 
only  increased  the  credibility  of  the  story  and  the  number  of .  times  it. 
was  told.    Ever  after  that  first  day,  Melinda.  was  utterly,  if  subtly, 
'changed  frcm  a  brooding,  threatening,  intransigent >  unapprmchable  out- 
sider to  a  satisfied,  demanding,  impossible,  lovable  insider. 

.    ^i-s  change  and  he.r  obvious  pleasure  in  .the  attention  she  received.  •  .  ' 
not  only  illustrates  the  'Psycho-social'  theory  that  these  students  craved 
attention  once  they  discovered  that  it  really  was  freely  given,  but  also 
can  serve  to  introduce  a  final  theory  bandied  about  by  the  staff  to  explain 
those  early  nights.    (Amazing  ha.i  much  theorizing  a  little  cxcitcmGnt  gen- 
erates in  even  the  mast  'practical'  of  persons  who  would  deny  all  interest 
in  abstractions  if  asked. )  lOi 
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.   .     Wq  Ccin  call  t±iis  theory  the  '  Institnational '  theory  to  distinguish  it 
from  tliG  otlicrs.    According  to  tliis  theory,  our  students  had  long  been 
•treated' as  outsiders '  and  failures  by  American  ii'.stitutions,  preeminently  ' 
by  the  public  schools.    The  schools  transm.itted  loiddle  class  values  of 
order,  individualistic  canpetition  in  private,  conformity  in  public,  a^id 
intellectual  achievement  isolated  frcm  ccmmitments  to  ccnrnunal  action — 
values  foreign  and  irrelevant  to  our  students •,•  b.it  nevertheless-  iniposed 
vpon  them  insofar  as  possible.    The  schools  6du](1  generally  avoid  questions 
such  as  v^Gther  their  aims  were  valid  and  why  they. weren't  acliieving  their 
ciims  by  using  these  students'  failures  as  a  contrast  to  Hon<::)rs  students' 
successes.-  Winning  has  no  meaning  except  by  contrast  to  losing.  Oligo- 
polistic capitalism,  ^-rfiether  material,  or 'intellectual,  requires  losers'  to  *. 
motivate  the  winners.    Or,  to  use  sociological  language,  deviance  is 
necessary  to  help  define  conformity. 

licw  do  the  losers,-  the  deviants,  handle  their  relationship  to  the* 
institutions  whose  interest  it  is,  no  matter  v;hat  the  rhetoric,  to  keep 
••them  in;  the  losing  role?-  Vfe  were  seeing  the". answer  to  this  question  acted  • 
out  among  us  tliose  first  two  nights,  accordi'/ig  to  some  stciff  members.  The 
losers  cone  to  define  themselves  as  outside  and  opposed  to  institutions, 

*  •   .  •  •    ■    •  '     ■  •  '    I  *     , '       '..'*■      ■    •         '       ■  '  «    «   .  .      '  •     •     •         «  • 

•    ••*     *••«•*■      ,  .  ^       t         *  *  '    '  *  '        *»  ' 

perhaps  trying  to  con  them,  perhaps  vathdrawing  apathetically,  perhaps  de- 
fiantly challenging  thcjn.    Their  habitual  way  of  relating  to  sane  new 
organization  v,ould  logically  be  the  reverse  of  'mnners ' .    VJhereas  the 
v/inners  (and  otlier  players  still  ccr-peting  for  the  prizes)  try  to  psych 
out  the  loader's  expectations,  the  formal  institutional  reward  and  penalty 
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systems/ and  the  informal  rules  of  the  game  in  order  to  meet  them/ 
deviants  psych  out:  these  sams  features  in  order  to  contradict  thern. 

.    *  •    •  •      •  '       •  .....  . 

Only  when  a  deviant  hcis  successfully  contradicted  the  institution  ^  can 
•  •         ■  ft 

he  begin  to  feel  in  -a  stable,  trustworthy  relationship  to  it.  ••. 

■.*•■.*■•••■.•*"  ■•  •■•  •  ♦■.••".■.•.•■•••.*•'*■•'•■•''•'.'■■."••■  ..>.••■••'■  ■•.i-  ■..•*."■. ••■•"'"*' 

"Acbording  to  this  theory,  our  students  were  proseiically,  and  after 

*  •    *  *       .  ' 

a  while  rrare  desperately,  seeking  out  the  institutional  and  interpersonal 
limits  of  the  Upvard  Bound  staff,  in  order  to  exceed  thcan. 
••.  •    In  several  cases,  they  did  manage  to  establish  staff  marbers'  limits- 
rather  easily.    On.-i  male  tutor  named  Kevin  turned  out  to  be  an  earnest, 
but  overintrusive  and  officious  intellectualizer,  with  a  moralistic  and 
paternalistic  tendency  to  define  staff  members'  and  students'  ctoligations 
to  than  in  crisis  situations..  This  ' let-us-reason-togetherrchiXdren' 
•apprbach  infuriated  "staff  and  students  cilike,  and  students  "sobn  fourd 
they  could  wound  his  pride  cind  undermine  his  effectiveness  in  a  variety 
of  ways:    refusing  to  respond,  denying  his  authority  outright,  insisting 
that  he  bully  thou,  or  reporting  his  gaffs  to  synpathetic  staff  ear 3, 
Susan,  a  feinale  tutor,  quidcly  revealed  that  resistance  soon  pushod  her 
past  the  point  .of  good  indentions,  to.  irritated,  illogical  cinger  and  sub-, 
sequent  tears  and  despair.    The  girls,  especially,  thereeifter  cnjo^'ed 
terrorizing  her  whenever  she  opposed  their  wishes.    In  general,  students 
mercilessly  exploited  staff  members'  wea>messes  vvhen  bored  or  bothered. 

Other  staff  members,  of  course,  exhibited  a  far  greater  capacity  to 
_^act  creatively,  fashioning  durable  relationships  and  ccmron  goals  fron 
inid.al  distance  and  mutual  strangeness.    Luther,  rcc'lly  unhirable  on  the 
basis  of  formal  qualifications,  repeatedly  demonstrated  tenacity  and 
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intuitive  genius  in  relating  to  the  students.    .Ray  Flwers,  a  black 
tutor  who  had  rcraiiined.disappDintingly  silent  throughout  the  spring 
listings,  belying  my  initial  sense  of  his  promise,  imi^iately  f layer- 
ed, in  keeping  ■  with  his  narnq,  v^ien  .the  session  opened..  Spontaneous 
organization  s«}enBd  to  sprout  around  him,  the  first  evidence  being  the 
manifestation  of  the  International  Volleyball  Championships  which  en- 
gaged everyone's  attention  between  supper  and  dark  the  evening  of  our 
first  fiiLl  day  and  every  evening  thereeifter  the  first  week. 

These  staff  irdnbers  seoned  to  gain  their  personal  authority  by  a 
combination  of  genuineness  (expressing  their  actual  feeJ.ings  and  acting 
as  they  said  they  vrould) ,  willingness  to  listen,  an  ability  to  be  firm 
v/ithout  being  defensive  or  attacking ,  a  kind  of  intuitive  kncvledge  about 
.when  to  act  and  when' to '.wait,  an  ability  to.  combine  specifics  and  ab- 
stractions  relating  their  behavior  to  goals  of  the  ocniminity,  and  an 
ability  to  be  friendly  with  students  without  denying  the  distinctions 
in  age,  role,  and  attitudes  between  themselves  and  students.    At  least  . 
tliose  are  the  qualities  I  could  see  vMch  seared  to  help  them  negotiate 
the  daily  dilenmas  which  for  others  .became  untenable  contradictions 
again  and  again — contradictions  between  being  a  friend  and  being  a  staff 
msftber  or  between  permitting  individual  freedcm  arid  creating  ccmnunal 
order.  *  . 

The  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  staff  moTTbers  v;ei  ;•;  cinphasized  by 
the  virtual  lack  of  institutional  rules  at  the  outset  of  the  surrmor. 
There  b^ing  no  imixirsonal  limits  to  test,  our  students  were  forced  to 
concentrate  their  attention  on  persons.    Here  the  special  gonius  of  our 
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non-orgcinization  for  our  particular  students  asserted  itself.  Although 
at  first  it  appeared  that  v.'g  would  reap  nothing  but  chaos ,  we  scon  ex-  . 
perienced  an  aivsrgent  order/  in  vMch  the  students  were  participants 
apd,  in  fact,  .in  large  part  the  determinjjig  forces.  •  Had  .we- attenpted 
to  iiipose  order, "we  might  have  succeeded  with  a  fav  "students,  and  in 

•  .  •  .  *       *  * 

time  turned  a  few  of  tliose  few  into  winners,  but  the  rest  would  have 
immediately  exceeded  thie  inposed  limits,  reinforcing  rather  than  in  any 
way  growing  beyond  their  habitual  role.  .  As  it  was,  one  can  imagine  rrany 
students  experiencing  considerable  indeterminate  frustration  as  they 
Strove  to  break  nonexistent  rules  those  first  days.    Their  exhaustion 
was  less  hypothetical. 

*CL?^SES--THE  ^D^^DEVmTS,.  TI!E"PAirriCIP^^^^  •*  : 

•      •  *•  •  .  t  '  »      .   ■  •  •  ••  •  .       •       ■  .  •     •  • 

Despite  everyone's  lack  of  sleep  the  first  two  nights r  attendance  • 
at  classes  the  first  days  v;as  virtually  universal.    Only  the  older  high 
•school  teachers  "correctly  diagnosed  this"s"id[n  of  "participativehess  as  "  ' 
•part  of  the  students'  tour  of  the  facilities  to  determine  what  they  were 
about  to  reject  and  to  study  how  to  go  about  rejecting  it.  "As  the  suntner 
wore  on,  two-thirds  attendance  by  the  students  came  to  be  considered  a 
*good'  day. 

Of  course,  not  every  single  one  of  our  students  fit  the  'deviant' 
syndrcme  as  drawn.    A  few  v/ere  pure  pleasure  to  work  with  from  beginning 
to  end.    Ihere  was  Penny  Rseves,  a  diminutive  v^ite  girl  who  managed  to 
be  cooperative,  hard-working,  attractive,  and  unafraid  of  her  surroundings. 
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Hie  one-third  minority  of  whites  often  felt  isolated  and  attacked  in 
the  increasingly  black-defined  culture  of  the  program.    Speakers  and 
curriculum  often  ::ocusod  on  black  issues,  never  specifically  on  ^^lite 
♦issues.    Music  in  the  carmon  roan  became  almost  entirely  soul  rather   *  '  "•  • 
than  acid.    "Ke  must  be  feeling  just  the  way  you  feel  most  of  the  time,"  ^ 
Penny  could  offer  with  synpathy  during  a  class  discussion,  rather  than 
simply  retreating  into  self-pity. 
•    Carlo  Tithers,c:iJ:c::7a^:::i:fr<?^^  • 

6S^^  was  another  non-deviant.    Older  than  the  other  students  by  tv/o 
years  and  frcm  Bridgeport  rather  than  New  Plaven,  he  had  taken  a  great  deal 
of  initiative  to  find  and  apply  .for  tlie  program.    Exactly  v/hat  had  soured 
him^ori  the.str-eet  life  and  lent  him  determination  to  try  to  learn,  "l". could  . 
never  exactly  make  out.    His  words  garbled  by  nervousness  and  his  acadcsnic 
record  garbled  by  lack  of  skills  (but  considerably  higher  than  our  students ' 
norm  of  "three-fifths  F's),  he  nevertheless  showed  an  ircimediate  and  rare 
appreciation  of  abstract  relations  in  social  behavior,    vflien  he. entered 
.the  -program,  I  was  Confident  that  he  understood  the  the  retical  relation- 
ships  among  its  purpose,  form,  and  intended  results  with  absolute  clarity, 
unlike  most  of  the  staff.    He  therefore  also  understood  the  risks  involved 
and  the  inevitability  of  failures.    And  he  understood  that  the  v/hole  environ 
ment,  not  just  classes,  could  be  an  arena  for  his  learning.    He  even  re- 
cognized that  his  understandings  and  aims  made  him  susceptible  to  being 
dismissed  by  other  students  as  straight,  particularly  if  his  efforts  to 
help  realize  the  aims  of  the  program  occurred  in  the  form  or  arguitent  or 
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public  initiatives.    Consequently /  he  never  held  any  elected  office  during 
the  sumer;  neither  did  he  take  strong  stands  in  debates  about  our  ocnv- 
munityf  nor  did  he  dcminate  cleiss  discussions.    Instead,  he  became  Me- 
'linda's  closest  boy  friend' during  the  first  wee^  and  could  be  seen  pro-, 
nienading  about  the  canp  with  her  in  serious  conversation.    And  later  he 
toc^k  a  similar  role  in  relation  to'  the  chaimm  of  the  Discipline  Ccmiiittee 
whc^e  job  was  the  most  dananding  and  delicate  at  the  school. 

But,  whatever  their  intentions  may  have  been,  a  number  of  students  • 
l>3sides  Penny  and  Carlo  v;ere  hooked  by  the  clcissjss  the  first  two  days. 
We  teamed  an  •  administrator'  with  one  teacher  and  a  dozen  students  for 
two  hours  each  morning  to  deal  with  the  week's  theme  through  poetry, 
students'  writing  about  experiences  at  the  canp,  drawing,  records,  and 
discussions  of  the  previous  night's  movie  or  one  that  might  be'  shovm  at* 
the  beginning  of  the  morning.    Another  topic  of  discussion  during  the 
first  week  was  the  structure  of  the  school  for  the  succeeding  six  weeks.  - 
During  the  first  days  especially,  tutors  also  joined  "those  cla^sses-,  en- 
livening the  discussions  and  making  possible  several  supervised  activities 
at  once... .  .After  "the  class,  we  "would  hold  a.  general  ireeting  "to.  consolidate 
the  work  r  f  the  various  class:  s  towards  our  rules  and  enforcements  and 
daily  schedule.    'Ihen  foi  the  final  hour  of  the  morning  we  rounded  up 
every  staff  member  and  volunteer  we  could  find  and  asked  then  to  tutor 
three  students  each  in"  reading  and  v-riting  or  any  other  subject  in  which 
the  student  needed  tutoring.    We  hoped  that  the  resulting  privacy  and 
perconal  relationships  v/ould  help  break  through  students'  resistance  to 
ackncwlodging  their  skill  deficiencies  and  working  to  overeats  thcim. 
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Beginning  and  tlien  sustaining  a  oonversation  with  a  class  canposed 
almost  entirely  of  veteran  non-participants  ar,d  obstructors  is  not  the 

■   ^        simplest  task  on  earth.    With  a  Melinda  refusing  loudly  to  cooperate, 
.  being  offered  tlie  option  of  leaving)  then  blasting  back  into  the  roan 

every  fifteen' minutes  to  point  her  finger  at  everybody  and  laugh,  conti- 
nuiti'  and  any  sort  of  dramatic  developnent  tended  to  dissolve.  Moreover, 
none  of  the  students  had  ever  participated  in  so  small  a  class  or  in 
one  vdiich  was  intended  purely  as  a  conversation  •  (as  contrasted  to  one 
in  which  the  teacher  enooorages  discussion  at  hi  is  discretion  emd  then 
wonders  vihy  students  don't  participate).    Students  reacted  suspiciously, 
cutting  den  on6  another's  efforts -to  say  anything  serious,  interrupting 
.staff  menbers  to  test  their  reactions >  or.  trying  out  their  endless  vocab- 
'      '  ulary  of  s;^;ear  v-ords  for  ef::ect.     '  '    '         •     ;  • 

At  the  same  time,  most  of  tht?  instructors  had  already  decided  to  shed 
the  'deprived  background'  that  many  public  school  teachers  bring  with  "  " 
them  into  a  classrocm.    They  had  overccme  the  assumpti.on  that  'imposed 
order  permits  coordinated  effort  which  results  in  learning'  for  the  more 

.. .  :.!••;  ;  ••'generally  .valid  axicm  that  'mutual  learning  creates  cannunity  yiich'.in 
turn  generates  order. '    This  change  afforded  than  the  luxury-  of  concen- 
trating on  learning  in  the  classroom.    Secondly,  they  had  a  vs^lth  of 
materials  at  their  disposal  to  use  as  they  and  the  students  wished  to 
explore  an  existential  thoro  significant . to  us  all  at  this  time,  'new  J_QQ 
beginnings.'    Instead  of  having  to  choose  between  stopping,  or  permitting 
the  class  to  be  distracted  by  'extra-curricular'  discussions,  the  teacher 
could  apply  his  pedagogical  skill  to  such  discussions  to  discover  and  in- 

EHjC     vestigate  differences  of  attitude  towards  our  new  beginning. 
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KST  COPX  WMIABLE 

Ihird,  the  fact  tJiat  we  were  negotiating  our  politicsd  relations 
to  one  another  opc-ned  up  all  student  reactions  in  class  to  question. 
Hew  should  obstinactions  liJce  Melinda's  be  dealt  with,  her  teacher  won- 
dered v/ith  the  rest  of  the  class  dur.ing  one  of  her  absences.    Should . 

•  »  *  • 

the  teacher  have  tj-io  power  to  "send  her  out  of  class?'  Should' the  director 
have  the  power  to  suspend  her  fran  school?    ShouJ.d  there  be  a  ccmnittee 
of  her  peers  to  vshon  such  bother scrae  behavior  could  be  referred  for  action? 
Should  the.  persons  whom  she  bothered  simply  deal  with  her  directly?  Me-, 
linda  stoiped  back  out  of  class  when  asked  v.hat  she  thought  at  her  next 
apparition.    But  soon  she  was  back  to  deliver  herself  of  the  opinion  that 
anyone  who  misbehaved  should  be  thrcwn  out  of  school.    At  a  subsequent 
reapparition  she  was  surprised  to  have  a  quiet  ironber  of  the  class  address 
•her 'directly  to  -  the  effect  that  thrwing,  her  put  of  scItoqI  would  'be  much 
too  easy  for  her  and  would  represent  a  failure  on  ^±ie  part  of  the  school 
"because  it  "would  not  have  helped  her  loam  anything  new."  '    *  -  " 

•  In  one  class  Simon  and  Garfunkel's  "I  am  a  rock"  led  to  a  conver- 
sation about  ha.'j  hard  it  was  for  teenagers  to  speak  seriously  and  perscn- 
ally  to  one  another,    In  another,  the  analysis  of  e.e.  cunraings'.  "Pity 
this  pobr  monster  manunkind  not"  burst  frcm  hesitant  stutters  and'de-  "•• 
rogatory  exclamations  ?t  "tliose  crazy  vx)rds,  that  ain't  hew  you  make 
vcrds,  don't  he  knew  hew  to  write/"  into  a  fullblam  metaphysical  argument 
about  the  relation  of  science  to  nature.    In  a  tliird,  seme  Richard  \Vright 
haikus  inspired  astonishing  poetic  efforts  by  the  students  themselves.  As 
each  student  copied  his  poem  on  the  board  for  all  to  share  after  a  five 
minute  oonposition  period,  Soth  Phillips,  whose  toothache  was  yet  to  becone 
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public  knowledge,  delivered  himself  of  the  following  sentintant: 
I'm  very  big  outside, 

*  • 

Bat  very  small  inside. 

.  .  •    I'm  getting  smaller.  .  . 

■  *  .  •  ••    ;  ••.  •  ■  ;.*.•  •   • .  .•  "  /. 

Mid^  Rdbertsori,  tr'.e  only  white  gvy  who  could  deal  witil  the  blacks  on* 

equal  terms  and  without  fear,  had  written: 

•        * . 

A  room 

•  •  • 

A  thousand  doors 
None  op-jis. 

1UT0RING-READI^3G,  IVRITIIvG,  AND  RELATIONSHIPS 

When  we  broke  for  tutoring  after  the  general  maeting  that  first- 
morning','  I  •  found  myself  paired .  with-  three  v^iite  'students ,  •  Cynthia" ,  Nel ,    ' ;  •. 
and  Frank.    Frank  and  I  already  had  the  makings  of  a  relationship.  On 
the  way  to  camp  the  evening  before  he  had  been  as  voluble  as  his  backseat  - 
partner.  Max,  had -been  silent.    We  had  agreed  to  spend  part  of  each  after- 
noon  trading  my  anall  skill  in  judo  in  return  for  his  more  developed  skill 
•  in  •  karate  (an  agreement  which  Frank '  s  •  badly  •  sprained  thunb  •  abbrogated  •  •  •  •  •  ' 
within  five  minutes  of  the  beginning  of  our  first  session) . 

Frank  had  already  brwsed  through  our  librciry  of  paperbacks  and  was 
carrying  Black  Like  Me  when  our  quartet  m>et  for  tutoring.    Faced  with  the 
problem  of  hov;  to  tutor  three  persons  individually  at  the  -saire  time,  I 
suggested  that  he  spend  the  hour  reading.    We  quickly  devised  three  distinct 
marks  he  could  put  in  the  margin  to  mark  and  distinguish  among  words  or 
sentences  he  didn't  understand,  ideas  or  descriptions  which  he  found  new 
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and  interesting,  and  passages  he  disagreed  ♦Ith  or  found  boring.  Wg 
agreed  to  discuss  wliat  he  had  roai'  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  period. 

In  the  meantfune,  I  turned  to  Cynthia  and  Nel,  suggesting  that  we 
walk  and  talk,  as>lng  one  another  vAiatever  questions  we  wished  in  order 
to  beocme  acqu.ainted  and  find  sotkb  work  we  would  like  to  do  togothar. 
I  was  beginning  to  feel  tired  and  unimaginative.    Somehow  neither  girl 
excited  ms.    A  .  few  inonosyllables  distinguishexJ  Cynthia  from  Ncl  by  :v-:vi?, 
but  they  seemed  al.-uke  in  appearance  —  pinched,  pale,  droopy — and  in 
attitude— reticent.,  withdrawn,  lustt-rless.    Both  were  sour  and  suspicious 
about  the  program  and  the  canp  so  far.    They  could  foresee  nothing  for 
thonselves  during  the '  upccming  week  but  disccmfort,  boredom,  and  probable 
hostility  fran  the  blacks. 

'vO-./  .'I^Jei^•■;apathy..was.ccnt2^gio^s./  J-.four^  it  hard,  to  "core  lap, with"  questions, 
or  to  want  to  porie  up  with  questions.    I  began  to  believe,. that  their  un- 
willingness" to  venture  beyond  their  shells  was  probably  unbreachable.  an3 
"that  their  predictions'' abcut  the  >'eek  would' turn  .into  self-fulfilling  pro-,  -, 
phecies.    TcMard  the  end  of  the  hour  I  asked  than  each  to  write  a  page 
.about  their  experiences  the  first  two  days  in  camp  before  tomorra.-.-  aLuerr.ccn. 
We  agreed  to  meet  in  the  afternoon  so  that  I  could  work  with  Fiaik  during 
the  morning  hour.    I  had  no  idea  where  we  might  go  that  second  aCtcmoon. 
As  far  as  I  could  see,  our  oonverstaion  had  trickled  to  a  stop.    And  I  had 
no  hopes  that  their  writing  would  be  anything  but  a  few  flat,  opaqa'.''  sont- 
ences. 

As  it  turned  out  that  second  afternoon,  I  was  right  about  tlie  writing, 
but  wrong  about  the  conversation.    Evidently  Cynthis  and  Nel  had  discussed 
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roe  at  groat  length  ri  the  intcirvening  day,  our  first  conversation  having 
'  been  as  monumci-ital  sn  event  as  ever  iiipiriged  upon  their,  lives. .  C^-nthia. 
had  reached  tlie  poijit  of  susjxjnding  her  generalj.zed  distrust  enough  to 
risk  askixig  me  sane  questions  about  myself,    vihcreas  the  .day.  before  .the 
gixls  had  contented  thesnseh/es  with  asking  miS  a  few  fornnal  questions  in  . 
an  uninterested  'cone  and  without  pursuing  them  beyond  ity  initial  reply, 
Cynthia  now  returned  to  my  first  answers  and  pressed  further.    What  v;as  it 
like  to  go  to  school  in  a  foreign  country?   Did  Y.  like  it?   Did  I  make 
friends?    Hew  flid  it  feel  to  leave  one  place  and  go  to  another?   And  as 
I  told  storiesj  about  my  childhood,  pausing  to  ask  them  whether  they'd 
had  similar  experiences,  but  not  pressing  vvtien  their  answers  remained 
flat,  Cynthia's  questions  becaiie  increasingly  personal.  'What  were  m/ 
•^mother""  and 'father  .like?  'Did  iever.  fight  with  'thoii?  .."'why  "wasn't  l"  married? 

Oxr  second  hour,  f  lesvby  far  more  "pleasantly  than  the  first,  but  I 
stilL-had  no  idea  vtiat  kind  of  v/prk  we  could  do  tbgether.    Their  writing  ' 
had -"turned  out  to  .bo  surprisingly  carpetent 'technically  but  so  meclianical 
and  unrevealing  that- 1  could  find  no  clues  for  further  writing  assignments. 
This  time  I  asked  them  each  to  choose  a  book  that  interested  her  frcm  the 
paperback  library  and  begin  to  read  it,  noting  in  the  margin  whatever 
questions  it  mde  her  think  of. 

The  third  afternoon  we  began  by  looking  at  the  books  together,  at  my 
request.  '  Both  claimed  they  li);od  their  chosen  book,  but  neither  could  say 
v^y.    Nor  had  either  v/ritten  any  questions  in  the  margin.    They  didn't  kiv^^^ 
what  kind  of  questions  I  v/anted,  they  told  me,  nor  v.hat  passages  merited 
questioning.    Ihat  kind  of  passive  response  by  students  always  angers  me. 
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I         no  matter  how  often  I  hear  it,  and  even  though  I  kna^  that  they  have 
been  tr'ained  by  years  of  school  to  respond  in  fiat  way.    This  time, 

•  •       •  • 

however,  my  anger  was  somewhat  dissipated  by  an  air  of  positive  ex- 

•.    •  ■       ,        •  •        .  .         •      ■  . 

•  /  .      pectation  on- the  part  of  the  girls,  a  sense  that  the.  discussion  of 

•  •.•*.•'••'         •  .  . 
'  reading  was  "a  mere  pfelimih£iry  to  tlie  real  work  of  the  afternoon. 

As  my  slightly  prolonged  silence  iridicated  I  was  willing  to  let  * 

the  subject  of  reading  drop,  f:>^thia  moved  into  the  vacuum  as  she  had 

•  •  • 

the  previous  afternoon  with  more  questions.    Ihin  tijra,  havever,  the 
questions  were  about  herself.    What  use  was  schcol,  she  wondered,  es- 
pecially since  she  planned  to  beccme  a  hairdresser?   \<lhy  were  she  and 
Nel  such  good  friends,  yet  neither  felt  friendly  towards  otlier  people? 
Hew  could  the  black  girls  stand  having  the  guys  touch  them  so  much  even 
;.;.;.^f?hen;they..weren'^  •  .*.•••.•.:.•.•.•>..,•    ■•.  '■'>'.  •• 

Nel  shaved  no  indication,  that  she  was  about  to  raise  similar 
questions  about  herself,  but  she'did  'confess',  with  the  first  glint:  •■ 
1  had  seen  in  her  eye  and  a  flush,  that  Cyiithia  was  her  best  friend  ajid 
that  she  didn't  see  any  reason  to  take  a  chance  on  making  other  frierds 
as  long  "as  she  already -had  one.  •  ' 

I  felt  we'd  struck  pay  dirt.    As  the  girls  chatted  animatedly,  with 
an  occasioned  question  frcm  me,  I  formulated  a  writing  assignment  for 
them.  *  Each  was  to  describe  the  'other  as  fully  as  possible  and  give  her 
opinions  about  what  the  other  ought  to  change  about  herself,  what  was 
keeping  her  frcm  changijig,  and  how  she  coidd  go  about  changing.  Neither 
^was  to  share  with  the  other  v/liat  she  had  written  until  the  throe  of  us  met 
again  the  fol laving  day.    (iliis  provision  was  intended  to  free  them  frcm 
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one  anothcar's  probably- inhibiting  surveillance  and  to  heighten  the 
•  dramatic  tension » )  . 

,  ,  accepted  the  assignircnt  with  roany  a  question  about  what  I 

neant  by  each  part,  how  long  it  should  be,  e.tc.  I  could  see  they  were 
enthusiastic  enough  about  the  project  to  define  these  things  for  them- 
selves, so  I  walked  off  laughing  despite  their  protestations. 

I  must  say  that  I  found  a  curiously  tangential  aspect  of  our 
meeting  the  fourth  morning  the  most  touching  and  symbolic.    I  was  de- 
lighted by  their  writing— I'm  sure  they  both  exceeded  by  far  their 
longest  previous  paper,  each  generating  more  than  four  pages,  and 
their  descriptions  and  dj.sagreemGnts  fueled  conversations  and  papers 
for  another  week;  but  my  menory  of  our  conversation  is  a  little  vague  ' 
because  T  was  mainly"  dazzled  by'lkw  pretty ;'ix?ih""giris  "ha  •" 
independently,  made  themselves.  •  !•  can't  really  describe  wliat  made 
than  look  so  pretty.    To  say  that  they  were  wearing  dresses  and  secm-d  ''" 
to  have  done  their  hair  doesn't  really  capture  the  essence ■ of ' the  matter. 
It  was  more  a  matter  of  wilted  balloons  being  blown  up  than  of  Christmas 
trees  being  decorated,  it  soaned  to  me.    Or  maybe  the  entire  phenomenon 
occurred  in  the  eyes  of  the  beholder. 

RESULTS  AND  IRONIES  .  ; 

The  excitement  about  v/riting  v;as  scme'.^hat  rrore  permanent  than  the 
prettlness.    Although  Nel  soon  reverted  to  her  sour  look,  she  continued 
writing,  becouing  ijiterosted  in  oonvorsationol  dialogue  and  using  a  tape.- 
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recorder  to  get  a  clearer  sense  of  its  rhythm.    Cynthia  ventured  onwards, 
writing,  for  our  weekly  ncv;spaper  and  testing  some  new  friendships.  .  It 
was  clear  to  nie  that  Cyntiiia  was  going  to  qualify  as  one  of  our  great 
'successes  of  the  siuniier.  ■  .  ". 

•  ,  * 

Then  eiftor  returning  home  for  the  third  weekend,  Cynthia  didn't 
shw  up  at  the  college  Sunday  evening  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  week. 
Nel  reported  Cynthia  was  not  ccming  back.    I  found  her  at  home  later  that 
week.    She  said  that  all  the  changing  she  was  doing  seemed  likely  to  her 
to  make  more  school  aiid  sctm  other  career  besides  hairdressing  reasonable. 
£5he  felt  she  had  too  much  of  herself  invested  in  being  a  hairdresser  to 
change  that,  so  she  v/as  quitting  Up^vard  Bound  before  she  really  began  to 
want  to  do  saiYsthing  besides  hairdressing.    The  ent)tional  illogic  of  her 
argument  (if  sh6  ever  got "to  the  point  of  preferring  sdne  other  career, 
wouldn't  that  in  itself  indicate  that  she  was  no  longer  invested  in  hair- 
dressing^  v/as  inpenetrablc .    I  could  not  influence  heir  in  tlie  slightest. 

At  first  I  thought  there  must  be  gome  other  reason,  connected"  with 
her  family,  that  she  was  unwilling  to  talk  about.    But  none  ever  emerged' 
through  Nel  or  other  students  who  knew  her,"  Nor  was  I  able  to  discover 
any  evidence  of  sane  traumatic  experience  occurring  to  her  within  the 
program.    Had  she  simply  became  scared  by  the  speed  with  which  she  was 
changing?    I  don't  claijn  to  know.    I'm  still  surprised  that  it  was  she 
who  quit  and  not  Nel.    And  even  more  surprised  that  Nel  didn't  quit  after 
Cynthia  did.    I  could  have  s\-.om  that  Cynthia's  presence  and  example  was 
the  only  factor  tliat  held  Nel  at  the  program  fron  day  to  day. 
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Moanwhile,  m/  third  tutee,  Frank,  had  launched  hmself  into  tho 
program"  in  a  painful  frenzy.    Neither  in  reading  nor  in  writing  did  lie 
need  cajoling.    I!e  wadod  through  four  books  during  the  first  week,  all 
about  aspects  of  black  experience  .in  America.  '  He  took  to  writing  essays  '  ' 

*    •  ■ 

and  asserting  his  opinions  on  a  range  of  topics,  focusing  around  social 
problems  of  race  and  poverty.    Ills  pain  was  first  visible  only  by  infer- 
ence in  his  rigid  posture,  dilated  eyes,  and  tense,  abrupt  gestures.  Next 
I  began  to  wonder  why  he  was  reading  so  many  books  about  blacks  when  his 
essays  and  conversation  were  a  steady  stream  of  vituperative  oondannation* 
against  th€in.    Ihen  he  began  to  ask  me  strange,  indirect  questions:  did 
I  think  black  w>:men  could  in  any  .sense  be  considered  beautiful?    If  my 
father  had  belj.e/ed  something  very  strongly  before  he  died,  wDuld  I  con- 

J  ,  • 

^.^^^  nvself  a  trait-r  to  his  menvory  if  I  acted  counter  to  that  belief? 
Finally,  I  began  to  suspect  the  pattern  in  his  activity  v,hen' . I  observed 
hjjn  during  the  day  wandering  about  apparently  alone  yet  constantly  watching 
Carmen,  one  of  our  spectacular  black  girls.    He  had  obviously  beccm-  in- 
fatuated with  her,  despite  his  father's  teachings.    His  owi^.  sense  of  order 
was.built  directly  from  his  father's  but  had  yet"  to  solidify,  so  he  was.  ' 
living  in  a  brittle  state  of  ambivalence  and  fear,  tortured  and  tonptcd  by 
his  attraction  to  Carmen. 

Black  womeji  are  iimioral,  he  would  inveigh  to  me;  blacks  have  no  sense 
of  order  or  discipline;  of  course  I  have  nothing  against  than,  but  I  will 
not  room  with  one  at  the  college;  that's  asking  too  much,  an  invasion  of 
.privacy;  when  my  mother  hears  this  is  a  program  for  blacks,  she  probably 
won't  let  me  continue  anyway.    In  the  m2antime",  he  would  warrler  in  the 

1 1/; 


vicinity  of  Carroen,  only  once,  as  far  as  I  saw,  approaching  as  close  as 
a  ping-pong  gairo  idth  her. 

After  the  fijrst  week  at  camp,  Frank's  productivity  fell  off.  Ue 
began  to  complain  of  headaches  that  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  read  ' 
for  nore  than  a  fev/  minutes  at  a  time.    He  coriplained  bitterly  and 
constantly  when,  being  thinly  white  in  his  tutor  group,  he  v;as  roonad 
with  a  quiet  black  fellcw  at  the  college.   .He  let  it  be  known  that  his 
karate  bla^^s  were  J.ethal  and  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  use  hj.s  skill 
in  self-defense,    lie  practiced  loudly  in  the  living  room  of  the  three- 
room  suite.    And,  of  course,  the  black  students  quickly  diagnosed  his 
over-earnest  tension  and  consequent  susceptibility  to  nock  adulation 
and  indirect  inuendo.    They  took  to  teasing  him  until,  nearly  losing  his 
..  ..i  •  control,  he -would  rush  tp  a  staff  moriber  and  ccmplain  that,  he  was  beijig. 
•»      ■  .v..-.^-?^^^^^^*-       fact,  as  the  black  students  would  then  innocently  claim,  . 

it  was  usually  Frank  who  issued  the  direct  threats  and  made  the  overf: 
.  •V  5*** /•*'■  derogatory  ccrtTnGnts  about  race.    '  ' 

'CXnffiR  IRONIES,.  OTHER  RESULTS  .    ;.  . 

Once  again,  Luther  turned  out  to  be  the  key  staff  member  in  the  act. 
Somehow^  able  to  suninon  up  more  sympathy  for  Frank's  dilanmas  than  others 
of  us,  he  initially  engaged  in  long,  off-stage  conversations  with  him. 
.   Hiese  conversations  eventuated  in  the  suggestion  that  Frank  and  Luther  ' 
roan  together.    So,  by  the  end  of  the  second  v/eek,  Frank  v.'as  in  the  curious 
'position  of  raming  with  a  black  to  avoid  rooming  v/ith  .blacks,  finding 
sympathy  only  fron  a  black  st^f f  manber  for  his  ccmplaints  c-ibout  lack  of 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  blacks. 

ErJc  •  11*?  : 


Did  this  irony,  and  all  of  Luther's  effort  to  perpetuate  it,  have 
a  heeding  effect  on  Frank?   To  hear  Frank  speak  of  his  respect  for  Lutlier 
•as  the  first  black  person  whom  he  had  really  core  to  knew,  one  vvould  say 
****  yes.    To  hear  him  speak  of  "ha^  -the  blacks  ru'ined.  the  program  and  made  it 
worthless ,  without  acknowledging  either  his  cwn  destructive  behavior  or 
his  learning,  one  would  say  no.    To  canpare  his  record  at  school  the  year 
before  the  program  to  his  record  the  year  after,  when  his  marks  rose  on 
average  of  tv/o  full  letter  grades,  one  would  infer  yes.    To  hear  him 
defend  and  insist  desperately  on  agreeing  with  his  mother  that  he  should 
not  return  to  the  program  a  second  sunmer  because  of  the  blacks  and  be- 
cause  she  needed  mare  money,  because  his  performance  at  school  proved  he 
didn't  need  help,  'and  because  it  was  time  he  quit  school  altogether  and 
.  .     earn  a  living <  one  would  infer  no.    VJhat  is  the  total,  healing  score?  . 
'+1-1+1-1  =  0,  calculating  one  way;  tvv'o-f ourths ,  calculating  another; 
perhaps  still  open  to  future  influences,  calculating  a  third  way. 
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VI.  A  Me"?  BBGINNIl)G  (II) 

The  eiftcmoons  at  tl-je  camp  were  hot  and  slew.    Ihe  lake  shore 
became  the  main  gathering  spot,  cil though  an  occasional  couple  could 
be  seen  playing  ping-pong  or  reading  in  the  hall  of  the  main  lodge, 
throwing  a  football  on  the  playing  field,  poking  the  captured  snake 
with  a  stick,  or  engaged  in  tutoring  under  a  tree. 

The  early  evenings  after  supper  became  more  definitely  and  more 
electrically  defined  than  the  afternoons  by  Ray  Fla%'ers'  announceinent 
of  the  International  Volleyball  Championships,  to  begin  as  soon  as 
teams  signed  up  Ntonday  night.    Thereupon,.  Rick  Bayless,  the  Vista  Vol- 
unteer who'd  turned  up  at  canp  with  us,  arose  to  explain  in  a  tone  of 
calculatedly  infuriating  braggadocio  that  his  team  was  prepared  to  de- 
fend its  chanpionship  against  all  corners.    Upon  being  deluged  by  demands 
to  name  his  team,  he  appeared  to  consider  whether  such  a  revelation  would 
be  strategic,  then  inadvertantly  leaked  the  information  that  it  had  yet 
to  be  formed. 

IWenty  minutes  later  Rick  was  loudly  captaining  and  coaching  his 
new  team,  himself  by  far  the  least  corpetent  player  on  it,  to  victory 
over  an  at  least  equally  catroetent  but  corpletely  psyched-out  opposing 
sextet,  the  ' starts'  alternately  yelling  for  Rick's  head  aivd  rolling  on 
the  ground,  helpless  with  laughter  at  his  most  recent  error.    Most  of 
his  errors  were  recouped  by  the  play  of  his  moody  star,  tall  John  Darius, 
who  batted  the  ball  as  hard  as  he  thra^  a  football  .quarterbacking  his  high 
school  team. 
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But  John,  as  the  kids  put  it,  "got  an  attitude"  each  time  he  made 
,a  mistake  or  thought  his  team  was  being  cheated,  ihen  the  hidden  function 
of  Rick's  humorous  over-coaching  would  assert  itijelf ,  for  he  could  put 
his  arm  around  John's  shoulder  (quite  a  reach)'  ard  parade  him  back  and 
forti  across  the  court,  joshing  him  out  of  his  mciiientary  determination 
never  to  touch  a  volleyball  again. 

Hie  iirminent  victory  of  Rick's  team  led  to  a  murmur  among  the 
watchers,  "VJait  till  Henry  organize  hisself  a  tea:.i."   And  with  the  victory 
of  Rick's  team,  another  challenge  v;as  issued  by  a  team  that  boasted  Henry 
Asbon,  the  best  basketball  player  at  the  camp,  on  its  roster.    Henry  was 
as  quiet  and  unobtrusive  as  John  was  flashy.    He  had  not  organized  the 
team,  nor  did  he  captain  or  coach  it.    He  merely  played  hcird  and  well, 
especially  courageous  in  leaping  up  in  front  of  smashes  by  the  opposing 
team  to  have  than  carcmn  off  his  hands,  arms,  or  face  and  land  in  the 
opponents  territory  before  they  realized  that  they  had  not  wn  the  point. 
But  this  was  not  enough.    His  team  lost. 

Each  succeeding  team  to  challenge  Rick's  included  Ifenry  Aston  on 
it,  and  each  team  lost.    Rick's  team,  of  course,  was  becoming  increasingly 
cohesive  and  increasingly  skilled  as  they  continued  to  play  together. 
Moreover,  John's  "attitudes"  became  more  and  more  infrequent. 

At  the  same  time,  ti'/o  other  processes  began  to  v,ork  on  the  situation. 
Rick's  team  was  becaTing  more  and  more  over-confident.    And  Henry  Aston 
was  beocming  more  and  more  interested  in  the  organi.zation  of  the  opposing 
team* 
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Rick's  team  reignod  as  chainpion  all  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings,  but 
the  first  real  challenge  occurred  Wednesday  evening  at  supper  v^en  Henry 
quietly  announced  the  formation  of  an  All-Star  tecim  to  ineet  the  current 
chanpions  in  a  t.vro-out-of- three  match.    The  All-Star  quality  of  the  team 
resided  in  its  inclusion  of  girls  and  staff  members  as  well  as  boys. 
Despite  the  presence  of  Rick  himself  and  little  Grace  Hudson  on  his  team/ 
it  had  been  assumed  the  first  two  evenings  that  the  six  strongest  indi- 
vidual players  among  the  boys  would  form  the  strongest  combination  to  beat 
Rick's  team.    Only  gradually  did  the  analysts  perceive  the  positive  in- 
fluence of  Rick's  antics ;  of  Grace's  determination,  and  of  the  other 
players'  efforts,  to  conpensate  for  Grace's  lack  of  height. 

It  also  took  a  v/hile  for  the  pattern  of  the  games  to  suggest  the  two- 
out-of- three  gambit.    For  Rick's  team  wuld  predictably  build  up  a  big 
lead  over  its  opponents  v^iile  they  struggled  to  integrate  their  strengths  . 
and  oanpensate  for  one  another's  weeiknesses.    Then  the  tvso  teams  v,ould 
play  evenly  for  a  fev/  points  until  the  opponent  would  yield  to  demoral- 
ization as  Rick's  team  neared  21. 

Ihe  first  game  yielded  the  predicted  result,  except  that  Henry's 
team  pulled  to  within  four  points  of  Rick's  before  yielding  to  defeat. 
Throughout  the  game  Rick's  team  maintained  the  calm  self-assurance  aid 
taunting  over-cx)nfidence  that  had  so  devastated  its  earlier  opponents. 
The  beginning  of  the  second  game  served  notice,  however,  that  soma  new 
ploy  was  ncodod.    For  Henry's  team  reversed  the  usual  sequence,  piling  up 
a  large  lead.    Rick  called  a  time-out  and  tried  to  rally  his  team,  but  it 
had  become  unaccustomed  to  playing  under  this  kind  of  pressure  and  was 
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unable  to  head  off  the  opponents.    One  to  one,  and  the  fans  could  sense 
that  Henry  had  built  the  team  of  the  futore. 

But  the  most  surprising  feature  of  the  third  game  becams  John's 
attitude,  or  rather  his  lack  of  an  "attitude".    Instead,  with  Rick  tem- 
porarily unsure  how  to  we].d  the  team  together,  John  took  over.  Both 
teams  on  even  ground  new,  they  fought  point  for  point,  I'onry's  team  still 
the  sentimental  favorite,  but  the  watchers  wondering  what  would  happen  to 
John  if  his  team  lost  after  all  he  was  putting  into  it.    "Jo^ln  ain't 
never  lost  no  thin'  without  he  develop  a  attitude.    The  way  he  holdin' 
^    back  new,  ho  lose,  you  see  a  super- atti tude. " 

John's  team,  as  it  was  forever  after  kna^m  without  cirr^'one  noticing 
the  change,  lost*.    And  there  was  John,  to  everyone's  amaz^ient,  reassuring 
his  teanma:es  that  they'd  played  hard  and  congratulating  Henry  on  his  tean. 


Vteren't  these  like  assemblies  at  school,  where  sanebody  on  the  stage  talks 
at  you  v^iiile  you  talk  and  play  among  yourselves,  occasionally  hoot  at  the 
stage,  and  try  to  incite  the  teachers  to  tlirow  sanebody  else  out?    So,  the 
first  and  second  mDmings,  while  I  was  trying  to  ask  them  what  areas  of 
school  life  needed  organization  and  who  should  do  it,  pandemonium  ruled  in 
the  hall  of  the  main  lodge.    Even  if  I  m^inagcd  to  got  a  student's  attention 


I  have  described  these  volleyball  games  in  such  detail  because  they 


first  contrasted  so  strongly,  then  dovetailed  so  magnificently,  with  the 


development  of  a  formal  structure  for  the  school. 
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INSERT  E    (p. Ill) 


Whereas  the  volleyball  ganv?s  created  a  well-defined  cottpetitive  situation, 
demanding  familiar  physical  skills,  our  general  meetings  to  deterndne  the 
school's  structure  were  necessarily  ill-defined  at  the  outset,  hopefully 
ODOperative,  and  demanding  of  unfamiliar  social  skills. 

The  students  initially  adapted  to  thn  gmeral  meetings  by  treating 
them  like  school  assemblies—the  only  non-athletic  occasions  .involving  a 
whole  schoo].  with  which  they  were  familiar. 
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by  taking  his  intended  aside  seriously  or  even  when  seme  student  made  a 
directly  serious  contribution,  no  one  else  was  listening.    Or  ir  one  side 
of  the  roan  moriontarily  quieted  sufficiently  to  listen  to  one  of  its 
midst  speak,  they  were  soon  diverted  into  screaming  inprecations  at  those 
not  listening. 

SELF-DETERMINZVTION  OR  ANARCHY 

Our  experinnent  in  self-determination  threatened  once  again,  as  it 
did  so  mary  times  those  first  days,  to  collapse.    In  retrospect,  it  is 
Gcisy  to  see  that  it  had  not  yet  begun.    But  at  the  time  I  felt  as  though 
I  was  misrepresenting  matters  \A\en,  at  the  end  of  the  first  day's  meeting, 
I  announced  the  five  areas  of  school  life  that  'Ve"  had  decided  required 

« 

structuring.    The  "we"  amounted  to  several  suggestions  shouted  fran  the 
floor,  as  well  as  a  couple  of  things  I'd  had  in  mind,  \>iiich  made  sense 
to  me.    Most  persons  present  hadn't  heard  than  mentioned,  forgot  them  as 
.soon  as  they  heard  me  sunmarize  them,  and  probably  didn't  knw  why  we  were 
there  in  the  first  place. 

The  second  day  provided  a  slightly  different  experience.    I  had 

.i 

assigned  one  area  to  each  of  the  five  class  sections  to  create  a  plan  for 
the  school  by  Wednesday.    Since  the  teachers  raised  these  issues  with 
their  sect-ions  Tuesday  momijig,  most  students  became  aware  that  something 
was  happening  and  that  sanething  had  happened  at  Monday's  general  meeting. 

Of  ooirse,  they  didn't  really  believe  they  were  to  have  power  over 
.such  intimate  features  of  their  lives  as  ♦//hen  and  how  long  classes  should 
occur,  when  they  might  wander  off  campus  and  about  town,  and  whether  there 
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should  \>2  any  lights-out  policy.    So  Tuesday's  general  nvseting  maintained 
the  sane  level  of  pandorKDnium  as  tonday's  but  this  tima  focused  accusa- 
torily  at  me  (this  is  progress?) .    if  they  could  do  what  they  wanted,  why 
did  they  have  ^  have  any  classes  at  all?   Could  boys  and  girls  rocm 
together?    Hew  about  placing  only  students  on  the  discipline  comiittee?  • 
Who  made  the  decision  that  Jim  Walsh's  section  would  deal  with  rules  about 
visitors?   Vhy  didn't  I  agree  right  away  with  the  suggestions  that  were 
being  made? 

I  felt  exhausted  and  persecuted  after  the  meeting,  especially  when 
^    several  staff  members  who  had  all  along  doubted  the  possibility  or  efficacy 
of  self-structuring  adopted  an  I-told-you-so  attitude  towards  me.    I  was" 
disheartened  by  the  unreasonableness  of  the  students  who  seemed  totally  to 
overlook  the  need  to  reach  ccniTTon  agreanents  rather  than  just  establish 
individual  preferences.    Not  until  Greg  sat  down  with  me  could  I  begin 
to  see  the  oiotional,  developmental  logic  of  moving  from  powerlessness ,  to 
self-assertion,  aiid  only  then— only  once  one  has  a  sense  of  personal 
efficacy—to  ccrnnDn  organization.    So  they  were  practicing  self-assertion 
on  me?   lhat  was  Morris'  optimistj.c  tlieory.  Optimistic?... 

The  tliird  morning  the  attack  shifted  fran  me  to  the  student  repre- 
sentatives frcm  each  section  who  rose  to  deliver  the  preliminary  plans 
devised  by  their  section.    It  may  have  been  because  each  representative 
.   had  a  dozen  backers  to  help  quiet  the  others  or  because  each  sect'  jn  wanted 
it^  plan  listened  to  that  I  tliought  I  jould  detect  a  slight  hiatus  here 
and  there  in  the  ccrmTOtion.    But  nevertheless  the  representatives  wore 
annoyed  and  defensive  about  their  reception.    If  they  tried  to  argue  points 
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vdth  their  questioners  and  detractors,  the  latter  would  turn  away  or 
,  the  argument  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  hubbub.    I  tried  to  help  the 
speakers  by  occiisional  shouts  for  order,  encouraging  than  to  go  on,  or 
noting  the  occasional  point  that  seemed  to  recei\re  general  assent  or 
general  dissent.    Afterwards  we  ran  off  a  two-page  summry  of  the  dif- 
■ferent  proposals  for  the  sections  to  study  the  fo]T^.>ring  morning.  Each 
section  was  also  to  revia>r  its  o,st\  proposal  in  view  of  the  ccntnents  at 
the  general  meeting  and  check  for  any  inconsistencies  with  the  other 
proposals.    We  were  to  make  final  decisons  the  next  iroming. 

ScnBthing  made  the  fourth  meeting  more  meeting-like.    Perhaps  the 
tangibility  of  proposals  on  paper  and  votes  being  taken  made  the  dif- 
ference.   Perhaps  emotional  development  had  been  occurring  amidst  the 
apparent  disorganization  of  the  previous  mornings.    Perhaps  the  sections 
surprised  one  another  into  attention  by  modifying  their  proposals  to 
take  others'  opinions  into  account.    In  less  than  an  liour  a  series  of 
consensual  or  majority  decisions  were  reached  about  morning  and  afternoon 
schedules,  visiting  hours,  rules  and  enforcaT.ent.    All  of  the  decisions 
seemed  to  take  into  account  the  foranost  needs  of  students,  staff  and 
parents.    The  decision  about  enforcement  was  perhaps  the  most  merorable 
because  it  constituted  \v;hat  was  to  became  the  most  significant  and  con- 
troversial corporate  body  during  the  sunrnsr—the  Discipline  Carndttee. 
The  ocntuittee  was  to  consist  of  fifteen  members,  ten  students— te^;o  from 
each  section— and  five  staff— two  tutors,  two  teachers,  and  an  adminis- 
•trator.    Elections  were  to  occur  Friday  morning. 
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I 

HE  STARTED  IT  \^IEN  HE  HIT  ME  BACK 

'        Ihursday  afternoon  I  drove  into  New  Haven  aid  back,  picking  up  sons 
equipment  and  pay  checks  for  the  staff.    It  was  \±e  first  afternoon  I 
could  imagine  leaving  the  canp  and  returning  witl-out  chaos  intervening. 
O-ihy  do  so  many  of  us  equate  leadership  with  indispensibility?)  ♦ 

1\\e  drive  provided  me  with  ray  first  manents  of  quiet  reflection 
during  the  week,  and  I  felt  pleased.    I  could  never  have  imagined  work- 
ing so  hard,  or  having  so  much  happen  around  me,  or  feeling  so  much  at 
sea,  nor  could  I  have  imagined  our  new  beginning  30  definitely  new,  or 
>    so  many  relationships  foming,  or  the  students  so  colorful  and  stijrnulating. 
It  seemed  clear  that  we  were  going  to  make  it  through  the  week,  that  we 
really  were  going  to  do  something  together,  and  that  persons  were  already 
beginning  to  ch£mge  dramatically  and  positively. 

From  this  'high',  the  sinking  senration  in  my  stanach  was  especially 
pronounced  when  I  parked  outside  the  dining  hall  on  my  return.    At  a  time 
of  afternoon  v^en  everyone  was  customarily  dispersed  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  shore,  all  the  students  were  congregated  around  the  dining  hall, 
mutter, ing  among  themselves  ominously,  not  a  staff  member  in  sight. 

I  found  the  entire  staff  assembled  in  the  dining  ha].l,  talking  angrily 
around  a  weeping  Regina,  one  of  the  tutors.    Greg  briefed  me  in  a  vMsper 
while  my  other  ear  cind  my  eyes  took  in  tones  and  signs  of  tension,  wounded 
pride,  and  polarized  oonflict.    There  had  been  a  fight  at  the  shore,  Greg 
^told  me,  between  several  students  and  t^v-o  tutors,  Regina  and  Tan.  Other 
staff  members  and  students  had  lushed  up  to  part  the  conbatants,  but  not 
before  ugly  words  and  hard  blows  had  crrbittered  thm»    Now  Regina  and  Tm 

er|c  ^^^^  • 
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emd  sane  other  staff  meinbers  were  demanding  that  the  six  students  be 
expelled  fron  the  school  because  their  kind  of  violence  would  otherwise 
destroy  the  school  and  the  dignity  and  authority  of  all  staff  manbers* 

Other  staff  mcnibers  were  arguing  vehemently  that  unilateral  ex- 
pulsion of  students  by  the  staff  would  destroy  the  school  and  our  ere- 
dibility,  since  we  as  yet  had  no  rules  to  govern  such  a  situation  and 
were  thus  governed  only  by  the  principle  of  collaboration  ^^ath  the  students. 
To  break  this  principle  was  to  become  untrustworthy  and  inauthentic. 

Time  was  critical.    The  longer  the  conflict  continued  between  these 
two  philosophical  factions  on  the  staff  tlie  more  divided  they  would  be- 
come, and  the  more  divided  the  staff  as  a  whole  \\^uld  becOTo  fra;\  the 
anxious  and  angry  students  outside.    At  tlie  same  timz,  I  felt  totally 
uninformed  about  what  had  actually  happened,    to  had  'started'  the  fight? 
Wiat  had  the  dispute  been  about?   Why  had  other  measiures  failed?  It 
appeared  the  rest  of  ti\e  s    ff  kne?//  the  answers  to  these  questions,  for 
they  were  no  longer  mentioning  such  concrete  matters. 

I  did  not  knw  what  to  do.    It  was  clear  sane  kind  of  leadership 

« 

was  desperately  needed,  and  the  way  people  turned  toward  me  wlien  I  entered 
indicated  that  they  expected  the  leadership  from  me.    Yet  in  terms  of 
kna//ledge  about  what  to  do,  I  was  the  poorest  present.    And,  to  find  out 
would  take  time  we  didn't  have. 

I  forestalled  decison  for  one  minute  by  moving  around  to  three  staff 
members  who  I  knew  had  rapport  udtii  the  students  and  asking  them  to  go 
'outside.    I  didn't  tell  them  what  to  do.    The  situation  v;as  too  far  ahead 
of  any  of  us  to  nverit  instructioag. 
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For.  a  ntniont  the  argiroent  around  mo  bordered  on  the  concrete.  Each 

* 

.side  charged  the  other  witli  responsibility  for  the  fight.    No  deatils 
mentioned  or  arbitrated,  they  burst  on  to  other  .abstract  accusations, 
aat  I  realised  tha  ,•  the  ooncrece  facts  of  tne  cai-.e  had  yet  to  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  arguers.    I  was  not  the  only  one  who  did  not  knw  what  had  . 
happened 1 

That  gave  me  the  courage  to  do  vtot  I  had  thought  there  was  no  time 
for  a  ncment  earlier—ask  what  had  happened.    Or  .-rather,  I  jumped  in 
strongly  and  insisted  that  each  'side'  tell  what  avonts  and  interpretations 
made  the  other  side  responsible  for  the  fight. 

A  clear  portrait  emerged.    Several  fella>^s  were  teasing  one  of  the 
girls,  pretending  they  were  going  to  threw  her  into  the  water.    As  was 
often  true  among  our  black  students,  the  play  was  noisy  and  touchy.  Boys 
put  their  arms  around  the  girl  and  she  screamed. 

Many  of  the  staff  had  great  difficulty  distinguishing  when  amusement 
turned  to  anger,  mutuality  to  coercion,  and  control  to  chaos  in  such 
situations  because  we  associated  all  touching-cum-screaming  with  anger, 
coercion,  and  chaos.    Fiegina  decided  that  anger,  coercion,  and  chaos  was 
occurring,  so  she  moved  quickly  into  the  group  to  rescue  the  girl  and 
put  a  stop  to  the  harrassiwant. 

In  so  doing,  she  shoved  Jinmy,  the  smallest  but  fieriest  of  the  boys. 
He  struck  at  her.    Seeing  this,  Ton,  who  was  Regina's  boy  frierd  as  well 
as  fellow  tutor,  dove  into  the  fray,  tackling  Jiinny.    with  this,  the  other 
guys  in  the  group  fell  onto  itm.  ^gC 

Regina  and  Tan  new  saw  the  students  as  responsible  for  the  initial 
•anger,  coercion,  and  chaos',  for  hitting  Regina  when  she  cams  to  rescue 


the  girl,  and  for  fighting  atm  vs-hen  ha  tried  to  rescnae  Reyina. 

Others  saw  Rcgina  as  guilty  of  misjudging  a  perfectly  ordinary 
situation—she  being  middle-class  black  (as  was  Tcm)  and  thus  as  asensual 
as  us  whites— and  of  then  unpardonably  assaulting  a  student  physically 
^aggressive  touching  beccmlng  a  very  different  act  when  the  aggressor  is 
associated  with  authority) .    Tan  was  also  seen  as  overreacting  subject- 
ively, losing  Ms  temper  because, Regina  was  his  girlfriend. 

Reports  from  outside  indicated  the  students  involved  in  the  fight 
as  well  as  those  on  the  periphery  all  felt  that  the  teasing  had  remained 
good-natured.    But  these  reports  had  to  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt, 
since  it  was  clearly  in  the  students'  interests  that  that  be  the  inter- 
pretation. 


THE  TREE  THAT  DIDN'T  FALL 

In  short,  there  was  no  objective  observer  of  the  situation  which 
caused  the  conflict.    Therefore,  neither  side  could  be  proven  'wrong'. 
More  than  that,  like  Berkeley's  tree  in  the  forest,  not  falling  if  un- 
heard and  unseen,  neither  side  was  right  or  wrong.    No  ccmnon  culture  or 
code  yet  existed  among  us  within  which  there  were  rights  or  wrongs.  But 
this  condition  was  itself  so  unfamiliar  that  it  had  renained  unperceived. 
Persons  when  deeply  threatened  assumed  they  knew  what  they  were  talking 
about. 

Once  we'd  revie-^/ed  the  facts  most  staff  members  saw  that  the  prijiiary 
^issuo  was  still  to  create  caitnunity  among  us,  raLher  than  to  brand  one  side 
or  the  other  as  responsible  for  disrupting  an  ijnaginary  catiminib/.  The 
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Whole  incident  in  fact  spotlighted  a  form  of  behavior  that  seened  to  be 
anathona  to  all:  fihysical  violence  by  any  msirber  of  the  connunity.  If 
we  could  agree  that  for  us  violence  would  be  a  wrong,  our  sense  of  can- 
munity  could  be  enhanced.    The  incident  also  spotlighted  the  danger  of 
acting  on  one's:  wn  assunptions  about  what  was  happening  in  a  cross- 
cultural  situation  rather  than  questioning  the  participants. 

Regina,  'itm,  and  tlie  students  were  still  much  too  angry  and  wounded 
to  want  to  learn  any  lessons  frcm  the  experience.    Nevertheless,  I  felt 
it  critical  that  w)-atever  happened  next  occur  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
cxinmnity.    Otherwise  the  continued  division  between  staff  and  students 
would  poison  relations  more  than  any  conversation  within  either  group  might 
heal  thcan. 

At  this  point,  decisions ' were  made  quickly.    \^  asked  the  students 
to  join  us  in  the  dining  hall.    VMle  that  was  happening,  questions  arose 
about  who  should  speak,  what  line  should  be  taken,  what  result  we  would 
seek.    I  can't  recall  exactly  hew  the  decisions  were  reached  in  that  brief 
minute,  but  the  outoane  was  a  perfect  balance.    I  spoke  first  cis  le=ader  of 
the  whole  ccmminity  to  make  clear  v^at  would  be  done— what  was  going  to 
'oone  dam. '    I  said  simply  tliat  the  incident  was  obviously  disastrous, 
that  our  whole  endeavor  would  quickly  disintegrate  if  we  had  further  such 
incidents,  that  nobody  was  to  blame  in  this  case  any  more  than  anybody  else, 
that  frcm  this  manent  there  would  be  a  rule  of  no  physical  violence  betxv'een 
any  members  of  the  ccmminity,  to  be  enforced  by  expulsion  for  offenders 
-vrtiethcr  they  be  staff  or  students,  and  that  we  would  continue  to  nviet  to- 
gether na-v  until  we  resolved  the  conflict. 
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The  students  relaxed  itmiediately  and  disbelievingly.    A  raumur  ran 
around  the  rocm.    Ihey  had  expected  the  staff  finally  to  unveil  its  pacer, 
new  that  there  was  a  crisis,  and  prove  that  all  the  collaborative  talk  was 
bullshit.    They  had  expected  to  have  a  fight  and  be  beaten.    They  were 
disamad. 

* 

But,  being  well-versed  in  the  politics  of  chaos,  they  quickly  imagined 
the  next  problem:    "Tom  and  Regina  never  goin  to  live  in  the  same  house  as 
JijTiTiy  an  than.    They  be  out  for  each  other  every  ni.ght."    So  the  students 
nearest  me  forecasted. 

New  Rick  spoke  to  the  corrnunity.    It  had  been  agreed  that  he  was  the 
member  of  the  comiunity  with  maximum  credibility  to  all,  knaving  the 
students  more  intimately  than  the  staff  and  not  bej.ng  a  stxif f  manber  him- 
self.   He  also  spoke  in  the  student's  idicm  v-hich  I  could  not  yet  even 
fully  understand.    He  repeated  and  filled  out  what  I  had  said,  reminding 
the  students  of  what  they'd  hoped  for  and  still  needed  out  of  the  program,, 
using  exairples  fran  tlie  street  to  illustrate  how  dairaging  vendettas  ar- 
ising from  false  pride  could  be,  citing  my  action  as  final  proof  that  this 
program  was  different,  and  so  forth.    He  gave  a  long  rap,  picking  everyone 
up  with  his  urgency  and  reinspiring  them,  just  v;hen  the  darkening  evening 
and  the  prospect  of  having  to  start  from  scratch  to  prepare  a  delayed  dinner 
threatened,  to  intensify  the  gloom. 

VSien  he  felt  he  had  reopened  the  possibility  of  hope,  Dick  pressed  to 
the  conclusion  that  on  the  spur  of  the  mcinent  seemed  to  ^lim  the  nost  feas- 
.ible.    He  insisted  that  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  program  all  the  partici- 
pants ill  the  fight  join  him  outside  in  order  to  work  tlirough  their  bitterness 
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to  a  reconciliation.    'Let's  go!'  he  ended,  turning  to  the  door. 

Into  a  itonent  of  tense  stillness,  I  called  on  everyone  else  to  help 
prepare  tonight's  dinner,  trying  to  stir  up  as  nudi  cannon  activity  as 
possible.    I  could  see  the  participants  in  the  fight  using  the  coTTration 
to  cover  their  exit,  vMle  eagerness  to  quell  hunger  pangs  knit  the  rest  . 
of  the  group  into  a  more  smoothly  functioning  unit  than  I  had  yet  seen. 

In  retrospect.  Rick's  last  action  seemed  a  stroke  of  genius.  The 
eamiunity  had  not  yet  developed  to  the  point  v;liere  it  could  have  helped 
the  intensive  confrontation  required  among  the  participants.    And,  in 
front  of  the  rest  of  us,  the  participants  would  probably  have  sought  refuge 
in  their  wounded  pride.    Yet  the  matter  needed  iirmediate  resolution.  None 
of  the  ccmbatants  would  likely  have  taken  the  first  step  towards  a  peace- 
ful settlement.    But  by  their  willingness  to  step  out  the  door  and  face 
one  another  they  all  implicitly  took  that  first  step  together. 

All  I  knew  'about  that  little  meeting  is  that  Rick  began  by  insisting  - 
that  whatever  was  said  belonged  only  within  that  group  at  that  tims  and  he 
never  wanted  to  hear  any  stories  about  what  went  on  from  others. 

Just  as  everi'one .  sat  dc^  to  a  cold  supper  supplemented  by  hot  dogs ,  . 
the  little  group  re-entered  the  dining  hall,  and  Rick  announced  shortly 
that  everyone  had  shaken  hands.    Ihe  dignity  of  the  event  spoke  for  itself. 
Everyone,  students  and  staff,  was  amazed. 

After  dinner  it  was  too  dark  to  play  volleyball,  .^o  scnte  of  the  girls 
pq^ped  the  popcorn  v^ile  an  unusually  large  crew  wash.od  dishes  and  then  we 
"watched  our  nightly  movie  (the  lighting  at  canp  was  much  too  poor  to  oon- 
tcat^latc  anything  like  nighttiitip  studying).    E-^erything  was  back  to  "normal." 
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THE  BUS  DRIVER'S  COITOUBOTION 
Or  so  it  appGared. 

Ihe  next  morning  sections  elected  representatives  to  the  Discipline  ' 
Camiittee.    During  the  general  session  the  conmittee  held  its  first  meet- 
ing before  the  rest  of  the  school,  the  five  staff  mOTbors  joining  the  ' 
students  in  electing  a  chairman,  vice-chairroan,  and  secretary.    John  Darius 
became  chairman,  as  though  in  official  recognition  of  his  transfomation  on 
the  volleyball  court  that  week.    Earl  &nith,  quiet  and  dependable,  was 
elected  vice-chainran.    Canrien  was  chosen  as  secretary. 

Ihen  our  sense  of  solidarity  as  a  unit  received  an  unexpected  boost 
fron  oar  bus  driver.    We  were  ending  our  first  wepJ<  with  a  trip  to  the 
Newport  Jazz  Festival,  leaving  in  the  early  afternoon  and  returning  to  New 
Ilaven  after  midnight  for  weekends  at  hare.        had  chartered  one  bus, 
expecting  to  squeeze  the  rest  of  the  students  in  with  staff  members  driving 
their  own  cars.  » 

Exhausted  by  the  whole  week  and  drained  by  the  conflict  on  Thursday, 
a  number  of  staff  members  said  they  wuld  prefer  to  return  directly  to  New 
Haven  to  sleep  Friday  afternoon.    SUll  shaken  by  the  fight,  other  staff 
maribers  felt  that  the  chances  of  maintaining  any  semblance  of  order  on  a 
long  trip  to  a  public  placje  appeared  minurul.    ihey  argued  that  we  cancel 
the  event  altogether  and  return  straight  to  New  Haven. 

At  the  last  minute,  I  found  myself  plagued  with  hew  to  fijid  enough 
drivers  and  whether  to  go  at  all.    Exhausted  myself,  I  felt  unable  to  make 
the  decision.    Luckily  saneone  countered  strongly  that  not  to  go  would  be 
to  accept  the  assunptions  about  the  students'  behavior  that  we  had  refused 


to  accept  the  previous  evening.    So,  relying  on  this  idea,  I  overcanv- 
iry  tendency  to  vac:Lllate  and  to  let  each  staff  manber  decide  for  hiriself 
whether  he  or  she  vould  ma^:e  the  trip.    I  decided  we  v;Gre  going  and  that 
a  minimal  number  of  staff  ujust  accorpany  us.    I  was  surprised  to  find 
staff  nonbers  wl-io  had  requested  not  to  go  responding  willingly  to  my  de-  * 
cision  that  they  must  come.    So  preoccupied  was  I  with  having  decisions 
respond  to  individual  needs  that  I  tended  to  forget  that  individuals  often 
respond  to  well-defined  conron  needs. 

In  any  event,  the  point  of  this  story  is  the  bus  driver.    He  could 
not  be  found.    About  to  depart  in  a  car  myself,  I  wondered  v^y  the  bus, 
full  of  students,  still  awaited  departure.    No  one  knew.    The  bus  driver 
had  simply  disappeared.    A  search  revealed  him  cursing  over  the  pay  phone, 
trying  to  get  through  to  his  superior.    What  was  the  problan,  I  asked. 

"I'm  not  driving  that  bus,"  he  spit  out  with  animosity  and  finality. 
Perplexed,  but  unsure  whether  he  would  offer  n>2  another  ans-^Ter,  I  asked 
why. 

"No  one  over  ta>;enty-one  on  the  bus.    No  one  with  authority." 
Again,  time  was  of  the  essence.    If  he  got  through  to  his  superior, 
confusion  would  reign. 

"Why  are  you  calling  him?"  I  asked  sharply,  demanding  his  attenUon. 
"Why  didn't  you  find  m3?    I  can  solve  that.    First,  there  is  saroone  over 
twenty-one  on  the  bus  nav,  one  of  our  resident  tutors.    Second,  we  have  sLx 
staff  menbcrs  on  that  bus  altogether,  so  there's  plenty  of  authority.  Hiird, 
if  you  like,  I'll  cona  along  too." 
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"Ito  one  can  control  thosG  hoodlums,"  he  shot  back.  "I  wouldn't  be 
caught  dead  driving  them  all  the  way  to  Nc?.>port  and  back.  They'll  slit 
all  the  seat  oovoris  on  my  bus . " 

"I'll  take  full  responsibility  for  the  behavior  of  the  students, 
and  if  you  tell  your  boss  you're  not  driving  I'll  demand  he  fire  you/' 
I  said,  meeting  his  raise,  but  not  enjoying  the  game  at  all. 

He  decided  to  pass.    "You'll  ccme  too?" 

"Yes." 

"Vfell,  okay.    But  I'm  going  to  tell  them  if  they  give  ma  any  trouble, 
I'm  dumping  them  right  out  on  the  high^;ay.    The  whole  lot  of  em,  right  • 
then  and  there.  I  don't  care  v;here  we  are." 

That  kind  of  ultimatum  to  the  students  was  more  likely  to  beccma  a 
self-fulfilling  prophecy  than  a  preventative,  hut  it  v;as  clear  I  was  not 
going  to  educate  him  about  such  niceties  in  the  next  minute,  so  I  fled  for 
the  bus  instead.    I  iiashed  up  the  aisle  as  he  lumbered  towards  the,  bus, 
vMspering  urgently  three  times  to  those  nearest  something  like: 

"The  driver's  a  bastard.    Didn't  want  to  drive  us.    But  he's  going  to 
new.    Don't  pay  any  attention  to  v^at  he  says.   Just  play  it  cool.  He's 
got  the  pcwer,    Vfe  got  to  play  it  his  v/ay  to  get  there— to  get  what  we  want. " 

I  must  admit  whispering  those  few  vrards  gave  me  more  inroediate  pleasure 
than  anything  else  that  week.    Because  it  was  so  obvious  frcm  my  tone  and 
fran  their  looks  that  v/e  were  on  the  same  side.    Once  again,  the  truism  that 
unity  is  most  easily  achieved  in  the  presence  of  a  canrDn  enemy  was  borne  out. 
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But  matters  tottered  on  the  brink  for  another  minute.   Not  all  the 
students  had  heard  my  hurried  whisper,  and  other;;  had  probably  not  register- 
ed all  its  implications.    So,  v/hen  the  bus  drivei:  strode  a  few  steps  along 
the  aisle  of  the  bus  and  deUvered  his  ultimatum  in  the  same  utterly  dis- 
respectful tone  I  had  heard,  he  evoked  what  I  can  only  call  a  murderous,  ^ 
rising  murmur  fran  seme  students.    But  before  a  second  had  elapsed  other 
students  turned  to  them  to  begin  cooling  them  dcwn.    1\vO  students  nearly 
got  into  a  fight  as  one  clapped  his  hand  over  anottier's  mouth.    The  roar  of 
the  motor  tljen  covered  the  animated  conversation  .ibout  the  driver  that  oon- 
sumsd  everyone's  first  hour. 

Whatever  may  have  been  responsible— this  beginning,  the  elections 
that  morning,  the  resolution  of  the  fight  the  day  before,  or  simply  the 
students  worldly  knowledge  of  how  to  "keep  a  scene  together"— the  trip  both 
ways  and  our  time  at  the  Festival  tliat  evening  were  utterly  tranquil.  I 
remanber  Carlo  marching  'about  proudly  with  sweet  Melinda  on  his  arm. 

UNITY  OP  DISSIDENCE? 

So  everything  really  was  back  to  normal— whatever  we  mear*  by  normal 
in  constantly  changing  situations. 

Or  was  it? 

Over  the  weekend,  as  Greg  and  I  moved  into  the  Yale  residential  college 
we  were  to  inhabit  for  the  next  six  weeks,  he  introduced  me  to  a  side  of 
the  first  week  I  had  not  been  aware  of.    He  had  most  recently  conversed  with 
^an,  one  of  the  white  girl  tutors,  who  had  continued  tearfully  far  into 
Friday  night  while  the  rest  of  us  were  at  Nev-port.    She  was  more  than  exhausted 
and  drained;  she  was  devastated.  jL37 
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As  mentioned  earlier,  Susan  was  one  of  those  staff  msmbers  whose 
limits  students  hacl  early  reconrioitered  and  attacked.    To  her,  the 
Thursday  evening  decision  not. to  expel  students  had  seemed  the  last 
straw.    Her  authority  flaunted  the  whole  first  week,  she  had  looked  for- 
ward to  succeedjjig  weeks  v^en  rules  and  enforcements  would  give  her  sane  ♦ 
handle  over  the  students.    But  the  lack  of  support  for  R^-g.ina  and  Tom 
and  then  Friday  morning's  decision  to  place  ten  students  on  the  Discipline 
CJcfimittee  spelled  hc.voc  to  her.   Moreover,  she  could  not  overcoDe  her 
anguish  that  the  students  did  not  appreciate  what  she  was  trying  to  do  for 
thsn.  « 

She  was  not  alone  in  her  feelings.   According  to  Greg,  she  had  already 
begun  to  associate  mainly  with  Kevin,  Regina,  Itm,  Gail  (a  withdrawing 
vonan  who  was  already  putting  most  of  her  energy  into  her  role  as  art 
teacher  vMle  avoiding  difficult  confrontations) ,  and  Douglas  (one  of 
our  three  middle-aged  staff  members) .    Douglas  was  a  high  school  science 
teacher  wtiose  style  leaned  heavily  on  lecturing  and  wiio  had  achieved  least 
success^}  with  his  .  x:tion  the  first  week. 

Greg  feared  that  if  these  staff  members  weren't  given  more  support 
their  inadequacies  would  lead  them  to  become  a  dissident  clique.    His  talk 
with  Susan  had  begun  the  support  process,  for  she  had  ended  with  nc^;  under- 
standing of  our  purposes  and  rena^;ed,  if  fearful,  commitment  to  try  again. 
.  Greg's  acceptance  of  her  made  her  realize  that  failure  did  not  have  to  re- 
sult in  censure,  that  it  could  also  result  in  friendly  analysis,  new 
-  learning,  and  increased  success  in  the  future,   of  course,  the  sfadents  too 
had  been  exposed  to  only  one  alternative  in  cases  of  failure— censure— so 
it  was  not  surprising  they  should  ce-  5ure  her  for  her  failings. 

o  1.38 
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After  her  conversaUon  with  Greg,  Susan  wavered  through  the  smmsr. 
I  could  see  her  ob/ious  efforts  to  curb  her  temper,  rejoice  in  the  oc- 
casional breaktliroughs,  and  consult  other  staff  manbers  for  support  when  . 
she  encountered  saiie  block. 


if 
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RETROSPECT 


Looking  back  over  that  first  week,  I  can  see  that  I  experienced  and 
trusted  an  intuitive  sense  about  when  to  'take  charge'  much  more  than  I 
ever  had  in  situations  with  the  staff  during  the  spring  maetings.  Whether 
it  was  a  matter  of  fonnulating  an  assignment  for  ny  tutees,  or  of  pushing 
toward  governing  structure  despite  chaotic  meetings,  or  of  making  instan- 
taneous decisions  during  Thursday's  conflict,  I  did  not  becane  paralyzed 
by  the  apparent  inconsistency  between  unilateral  leadership  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  ccmnitment  to  collaboration  on  the  other  hand.  Instead, 
^without  reflecting  about  it,  I  seemed  to  realize  that  persons  were  not 
yet  fully  capable  of  pure  col].aboration  and  that  there  v/ere  ways  .in  which 
I    (or  soneone  else,  such  as  Luther  with  Melinda) ,  could  structure  sit- 
uations that  preserved  and  even  enhanced  our  collective  capacity  to  ool-- 
laborate  in  the  future  far  more  effectively  than  refraining  from  a  strong 
initiative  would  have.    Or,  to  put  this  differently,  even  in  a  situation 
of  pure  collaboration  a  particular  person,  such  as  Rick  after  the  fight, 
may  take  what  appears  to  be  unilateral  leadership  at  a  given  moment  be- 
cause he  succeeds  in  expressing  a  coimon  aspiration.    Or,  to  put  it  still 
differently,  there  is  a  principle  or  spirit  of  collaboration  which  a 
.single  person  or  a  minority  may  sometimes  have  to  defend  against  the 
momentary  inpulses  of  the  majority.    I  felt  in  this  position  at  our 
general  meetings  the  first  two  mornings  of  the  week. 
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VII  amos  OR  creativity? 


By  Sunday  evening  the  staff  was  rested  and  enthusiastic  about  the 
CJCftdng  week.    Two  full  nights  sleep  and  sane  relaxed  discussion  of  the 
first  week  made  it  all  seem  worthwtiile.    It  was  clpar  we  had  come  a  long 
way  and,  in  any  event,  there  would  never  be  another  week  like  the  first. 
Ntw  we  v/ere  back  in  an  urban,  academic  setting  wliere  we  oould  more  easily 
control  the  students  eind  help  then  get  da-m  to  ViOrk.   Moreover,  we  would 
new  be  working  with  a  collaboratively  agreed  upon  framework,  with  rules  emd 
an  enforcement  process. 

In  a  straightforward  demonstration  that  they  weren't  exactly  negative 
about  the  program. themselves ,  students  began  appearing  at  the  locked  college 
gate  fran  Ivinchtime  on,  five  hours  ahead  of  schedule.    While  reassuring, 
their  early  appearance  was  not  particularly  convenient  since  many  staff 
members  were  away",  and  the  guard,  whose  presence  was  required  for  the  gate 
to  be  open,  did  not  ocme  on  duty  till  later. 

This  matter  of  locked  gates  can  use  some  explanation.    The  Yale  re- 
sidential colleges  are  built  on  the  model  of  medieval  castles,  complete  with 
moats.    During  the  academic  year  their  gates  are  open  for  the  most  part,  but 
during  the  summer  all  gates  to  the  colleges  remain  locked.   We  had  arranged 
to  have  two  guards  ..man  one  gate  and  patrol  the  college  for  sixteen  hours  a 
day.    Frcm  11  P.M.  to  7  A.M.  all  gates  to  the  college  would  be  locked.  Staff 
members  were  given  g^te  keys. 

Living  in  rooms  with  lockable  doors  meant  that  students  in  the  program 
oould  bring  record  players  and  good  clothes  with  them,  and  v;e  were  amazed 
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at  the  loads  of  paraphernalia  that  began  to  be  in^ported  that  afternoon. 
It  had  never  occurred  to  us  that  we  v.x5Uld  have  tC'  decide  whether  students  ' 
could  bring  televisions.    On  the  spur  of  the  nment,  envisioning  endless 
carpetition  for  front  row  seats  and  a  constant  diversion  frcn  school  work, 
we  ruled  out  t.v.    The  father  v^o  was  busy  installing  a  set  meekly  com- 
plied. 

Living  in  rooms  with  lockable  doors  also  meant  that  particular 
persons  were  assigned  to  particular  rooms  and  only  they  had  keys  to  that 
rocm.    This  procedure  contrasted  to  the  more  open  cabins  at  camp  where 
whole  tutor  groups  had  shared  space^.    Ihe  students  had  ocmplained  bitter- 
ly of  the  primitive  acoanodations  at  canp,  so  the  staff  was  unprepared 
for  the  new  conplaints  they  began  to  hear  Sunday  afternoon.    Now  the 
conplaints  had  nothing  to  do  with  primitiveness.    Indeed,  the  rooms  were 
virtually  luxurious.    These  ooiplaints  had  to  do  with  the  rooming  combi- 
nations designed. by  the  tutors.    Nobo^  seemed  satisfied  with  their  pro- 
spectiVG  roarmates. 

From  the  first  night  orav'ards  it  becams  vitually  inpossible  to  keep 
the  students  in  their  avn  rooms.    It  turned  out  that  the  rooirmate  issue  was, 
for  the  most  port,  a  sympton  of  students*  unfamiliarity  with  so  much  personal 
space.    Severed  students  ccnplained  that  they  could  not  sleep  in  a  bed  by 
themselves.    Often  when  I  waked  the  boys  in  the  mornings,  I  would  find  six 
or  eight  asleep  in  the  same  suite,  two  or  three  to  a  bed,  others  draped 
over  chairs. 

Living  in  rooms  with  lockable  doors  also  mscint  that  there  were  things 
to  be  locked  away  from  others.    But  the  mobility  among  rooms  and  the  presence 
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of  many  entryv,'ays  of  unused  roans  filled  with  Yale  students '  \'aluables 
presented  unparalled  opportunities  for  increasing  one's  share  of  the 
wealth.    The  unused  entryways  could  not  be  sealed  off,  for  hallways  con- 
nected all  entryways  on  the  top  floor  and  through  the  basement.  Students 
missing  valuables  and  unused  rocms  broken  into  became  major  irritants  of 
the  suntner.    To  irake  matters  worse,  the  regular  presence  of  visiting 
friends  of  the  students  during  the  early  weeks  made  it  difficult  to 
detemine  to  what  extent  the  problem  of  thievery  was  internal  and  to  what 
extent  external. 

The  initial  policy  on  visitors  was  that  each  student  could  have  two 
visitors  during  the  afternoon  or  evening,  so  long  as  he  or  she  reinained 
with  them.    Within  ts-ra  days  this  policy  proved  unbearable  to  all  of  us. 
Friends  of  students  would  appear  at  the  gate,  announcing  their  intention 
to  visit  so-and-sb.    By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  as  many  non-program 
teenagers  as  program  matibers  would  inhabit  the  college,  most  of  them  un- 
attached  to  anyone.    The  visitors  wittingly  and  unwittingly  interfered 
with  many  of  our  activities. 

Twice  that  week  we  curtailed  our  visitors'  policy,  once  at  a  general 
meeting  in  the  morning,  once  in  the  D iscipline  Ccmnittee  (which  without 
formal  decision  became' a  legislative  body  as  well  as  judiciary  body).  By 
the  end  of  the  week,  visitors  were  permitted  only  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays, 
had  to  be  met  at  the  gate  by  their  host,  and  had  to  carry  a  tag  with  their 
host's  name  v^ile  visiting. 

The  gate  proved  to  be  a  mcmentous  boundary  that  v.'eek,  not  only  in 
terms  of  visitors  caning  in,  but  also  in  terms  of  students  going  out. 
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•  M.I  to  be  in  by  11  P.M.  when  the  gate  closed  and  the  guard  left, 
a  loen  discussion  of  having  a  staff  mernber  keep  the  gate  open 
».t  the  inconvenience,  as  well  as  parents'  likely  objections  to 
olr  childr«2n  on  the  town  later  than  eleven,  dissuaded  the  major- 

.vMoss  to  say,  the  theory  of  having  all  students  in  by  eleven  was 
.ly  tested  in  practice.    Three  students  arftised  staff  members  to 

.;ate  after  midnight  on  Sunday .    They  were  told  they  would  have  ijo 

:ore  the  Discipline  Ccmnittee.    Then,  on  Monday  night,  another 
Jents  arrived  well  after  eleven.    The  students  inside  the  gate, 
Jjready  learned  that  this  aame  could  be  enhanced  by  shouting 

than  in"  and  trying  to  keep  the  gate  shut,  seized  on  cin  additional 
Lo  time.    The  three  truant  girls  were  Carmen,  Brenda,  and  Elaine, 
;r  of  whom  had  missed  the  first  week  at  canp.    "Keep  'em  out,"  the 

■lents  shouted.    "Mbn't  do  no  good  bringing  them  before  the  Disci- 
^ittee  cause  Carmen  and  Brenda  already  on  it!"    So,  with  much  glee 
"  ing  of  palms  ("give  me  five"  "give  me  ten") ,  the  insiders  shared 

•I ranee  that  this  system,  like  all  others  they  had  knavn,  was 

ly  corrupt. 

OF  THE  DISCIPLINE  CCMMIITEE 

•irried  messages  of  violations  to  John  Darius,  who,  as  chairman  of 
•'Line  Corndttee,  would  call  a  meeting  and  ask  the  offenders  to 
r  must  confess  that  I  initially  carried  these  messages  with  a  sense 
'ling.    I  too  feared  that  tiie  Discipline  Catmittce  would  turn  out  to 
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be  a  travesty,  or  sijnply  too  large  to  handle  the  range  and  complexity  of 
problerns  presented  x>  it. 

But  John's  rer>ponse  carried  reassurance.    He  iinnediately  defined 
two  tasks  for  himself:    talking  individually  to  all  offendants  slated  to 
appear  before  the  carndttee  to  be  sure  they  realized  that  they  would  be 
asked  to  participate  fully  in  the  discussion  of  their  cases  and  that  the 
purpose  of  the  ccmnittee  was  not  so  much  punishment  but  change;  S'  jondly, 
he  intended  to  talk  to  other  meinbers  of  the  ccnroittee  to  reinforce  the  m- 
portance  of  equal  justice  in  the  case  involving  Carman  and  Brenda. 

So  well  did  he  do  the  job  of  ta]J<ing  to  Carmen  and  Brenda,  however, 
that  his  conversations  with  other  manbers  of  the  conmittee  turned  out  to 
have  been  unnecessary.    When  it  cam  tine  for  their  "case"  on  Wednesday 
night,  they  siinply  stated  their  beUef  that  they  should  not  sit  with  the 
cctmiittee  in  deciding  punishment  for  themselves  and  that  they  were  indeed 
guilty  of  brealdng  our  rule.    Hie  rest  of  the  cormittee,  tensed  for  another 
fight  because  the  students  who  had  been  late  Sunday  night  had  just  finished 
barraging  them  with  excuses  and  attacks  on  the  legitimacy  of  cotrdttee, 
spent  an  unusual  mcment  of  silence  digesting  this  statonent.    Then  one 
manber  of  the  caTn\:ttee,  unable  to  resist  the  opportunity  to  attack  the 
vulnerable,  asked  accusingly  whether  they  thought  they  deserved  to  ranain 
on  the  oamiittee,  having  broken  a  rule.    Carmen  replied  that  she  felt  they 
deserved  the  san«2  punishment  that  any  other  student  would  receive  and  that 

4 

'She  realized  now  that  it  was  particularly  corrosive  of  our  syst(3ti  if  nerbers 
of  the  discipline  ocntnittee  broke  rules,  but  that  they  deserved  another 
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chance.    The  saine  mesnber  returned  to  the  attack,  but  before  Cannen's 
patience  broke  John  interrupted  strongly,  maintaining  that  such  attacks 
would  only  alienate  offenders  and  that  no  one  of  the  oatmittee  was  per- 
fect.  Another  silence.    John  asked  Carmen,  Brenda  and  Elaine  to  le^ve 
the  roan  while  the  ocmnittee  reached  its  decision.    They  were  restricted 
to  the  campus  for  three  days,  just  as  the  Sunday-night  latecaners  had 
been  a  few  minutes  before.    Rob,  v%4io  reported  these  events  to  me  later, 
was  astounded  by  the  care  and  ccnpetence  that  John  brought  to  his  role. 
Like  Carlo,  he  seemed  willing  and  able  to  wrestle  with  the  problems  of 
the  program  with  the  dedication,  sensitivity,  and  perspective  one  might 
have  expected  of  u  staff  member. 

The  decision  on  Carmen  and  Brenda  enormously  enhanced  the  reputation 
of  the  Discipline  Ccmnittee.    Students  cro'/ded  around  the  tutor  at  the  gate 
the  following  evening  to  check  the  list  of  restricted  persons  and  point 
with  glee  at  Carmen's  and  Brenda 's  nanes.    Not  that  this  reputation  made  • 
the  Ccnnittee's  work  noticeably  easier.    Students  still  tended  to  strive 
mightily  to  disavow  responsibility  for  their  offenses,  sliowing  legal  and 
rehtorical  brilliance  that  was  never  reflected  in  tneir  class  work.  How 
could  you  be  guilty  if  the  rules  changed  constantly  and  you  didn't  know 
the  new  rule?    I-Icw  cone  one  was  being  accused  of  missing  three  classes 
when  another  wasn't  (usually  due  to  doctor's  appointments,  but  a  good 
diversionary  tactic  because  members  of  the  ocmnittee  might  not  know)?  Hov/ 
could  the  tutor  Jaicw  it  was  me  climbing  over  the  fence  when  it  was  dark  and 
"she  was  twenty  yards  away?   VJhy  shouldn't  boys  be  in  girls'  rooms  anyway? 
Didn't  a  defendant  have  the  right  of  attorney?   ;^at  if  the  connitteo  did 
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punish  the  defendant,  cxDuldn't  he  sinply  not  obey  the  piinishraGnt,  and  if 
the  catmittee  again  punished  him,  coaldn't  the  defendant  ignore  that 
penalty  too?   What  ultimate,  real  pcwer  did  the  ccnmttee  have? 

During  the  early  meetings  of  the  canmittee,  its  members  often 
praipted  or  reacted  to  such  questions  by  angrily  threatening  the  offender 
with  worse  punishments.    But  gradually  John  and  Rob  educated  the  other 
CJOTTtdttee  members  not  to  get  hooked  into  such  exchanges  and  to  focus 
instead  on  leading  the  defendants  to  look  at  their  cwn  behavior  respon- 
sibly, cind,  wlien  th-;  caimittee  did  punish,  to  find  creative  punishments 
that  fit  the  crime,  the  criminal,  and  the  cannunity,    In  the  process, 
cx3imittee  manbers  were  forced  into  self-examination.    What  could  they 
expect  of  themselves  and  their  friends,  given  thieir  difficult  backgrounds? 
vary  did  they  tend  to  becone  harsh  as  soon  as  they  assumed  official  positions? 
VJhat  kind  of  arguments  or  relationships  really  made  a  difference  in  their 
am  behavior  and  might  thus  be  effective  with  other  students  who  appeared  • 
before  the  ccmnittee?    In  retrospect,  it  appears  that  the  ccmmittoG  v,-as 
extraordinarily  successful  as  an  educational  vehicle  for  its  am  members, 
only  moderately  successful  at  controlling  other  students'  behavior  (but 
certainly  not  damaging  as  many  disciplinary  systems  are) ,  and  least  success- 
ful at  educating  other  students  directly.    On  the  other  hand,  its  existence 
was  always  alluded  to  by  students  talking  to  outsiders  as  evidence  of  our 
uniqueness  as  a  program. 

WHITE  PHILOSOPHY,  BLACK  ANSER 

The  Discipline  Comiittee  did  not  resolve  Sunday  and  ^tonday  nights' 
violations  until  Wednesday  evening  because  another  event  had  intervened 


on  Tuesday  evening.    I  had  invited  Paul  Waiss,  the  ^vorld  renowned  Yale 
metaphysician,  to  talk  to  our  students  on  Tuesday  evening.    A  short, 
F«bnacious  man  with  a  Erooklyn  taxi  driver  accent.,  ;feiss  had  aroused  ex- 
cited discussions  at  the  Yale  Sunner  High  Sdiool  for  two  summers  by  ab- 
rasive assertions  and  devastating  questioning  of  any  counterpositions . 
For  example,  a  troubled  question  about  the  existence  or  non-exist^ce  of 
.  God  would  arouse  ftcm  hm  the  assurance  that  he  could  offer  scn^  27  proofs 
of  His  existence.    Among  bright,  intellectually-oriented  students  such 
assertions  goaded  rebuttals  and  fierce  argument. 

I  was  less  sure  his  visit  to  Upward  Bound  would  bear  fruit.  Not 
only  were  our  students  several  steps  rcHrovod  fran  direct  intellectual 
absorption,  but  our  experience  in  general  n^etings  at  carrp  made  ne  un- 
sure that  they  would  pennit  any  kind  of  sequential  public  conversation. 

The  staff  spent  the  few  minutes  before  8  PM  rounding  up  students  from 
the  dormitories  and-off  Jie  green  to  enter  the  camvon  roan.    The  meeting 
began  slowly,  the  students  not  knowing  v^at  to  expect,  Weiss  searching  for 
a  topic  that  ijiterested  them,  thrwijig  out  rhetorical  questions  to  test 
their  response.    As  soon  as  a  student  would  respond,  Vfeiss  would  jurtp  on 
the  response  with  a  series  of  questions.    Instead  of  stimilating  the  stu- 
dents, this  procedure  usually  resulted  in  the  students'  desultory  with- 
drawal.   Such  withdrawal  vsould,  iji  turn,  provoke  Weiss  to  further  probing 
in  efforts  to  draw  a  response,  only  to  be  met  by  determined  and  increasingly 
hostile  rilences. 

.  After  about  twenty  av^-kv/ard  minutes,  soiteone  raised  the  issue  of  Black 
Pcwer,  then  a  new  phencmenon,  and  civil  rights.   Weiss  iimiediately  took  the 
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offensive,  as  was  Ms  style,  by  maintaining  that  the  Black  Power  novement 
contradicted  the  civil  rights  effort  which  aimed  at  determining  and  assert- 
ing what  all  men  had  in  camon.    To  stress  cannon  rights  was  appropriate 
philosophically,  he  argued,  because  it  educated  persons  beyond  the  super- 
ficial features  which  differentiate  men  to  the  abstract  essence  shared  by 
all  men  which  hinds  them  into  camrunity. 

This  time,  instead  of  silence,  he  found  takers  on  all  sides.  The 
students  couldn't  follow  his  big  words  and  abstract  reasoning  or  respond 
directly  to  it,  tut  they  could  hear  that  he  was  'putting  down'  Black  Power, 
and  they  easily  equated  that  with  putting  da^Tl  black  people  per  se.  So 
they  began  to  object  angrily.   And  they  were  aided  and  abetted  by  numerous 
staff  members  who  not  only  disagreed  with  Weiss  on  philosophical  grounds, 
but  also  were  angered  by  his  mode  of  argument,  feeling  that  he  was  indeed 
'putting  dcwn'  the  black  students  as  persons. 

Weiss,  in  turn,  became  angered  by  the  inpoliteness  and  irrationality 
of  the  audience  ganging  up  against  him,  not  listening  to  his  views,  nor 
truly  giving  him  a  chance  to  respond  to  eill  the  opinions  and  questions  that 
were  fired  at  him.    anall  groups  of  students  talking  and  swearing  about 
Weiss'  views  began  to  break  away  fran  the  main  conversation.    Several  students 
exited  angrily,  slanrning  doors.    John  Darius  rose  and  wandered  behind  Weiss 
laconically,  rairing  two  fingers  in  a  V  over  the  back  of  his  head.   Ihe  rest 
la(ighed.   Weiss  was  furious.    I  struggled  to  maintain      .j  kind  of  dialogue, 
mst  excited  that  the  students  were  finally  publicly  engaged  in  conversation 
on  a  topic  of  deep  concern  to  them.   Other  staff  mcjrbors  began  exiting  to  talk 
ERJCo  the  students  who  were  shouting  oui-.<,idG,  trying  to  keep  the  conversation  • 
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Weiss  left  relatively  eajly,  wounded  by  his  reception  and  convinced 
that  the  program       ait  of  control  and  the  students  barbaric.    In  the 
meantime,  the  conversation  he  had  so  energetically  and  insensitively 
sparked  continued  f.ar  into  the  night.    9nall  groups  of  students  and  staff 
were  still  talking  in  the  courtyard  at  3  M  when  I  turned  in. 


It  was  no  dispassionate  conversation.    The  black  students  were 
angry.    They  threatened  every  white  face  in  sight.    Sonny  Bates,  of  the 
toothache,  actually  slugged  Kevin  when  the  latter  tried  to  prosecute  the 
conversation  in  a  tco  intellectualistic,  condescending  mcinner.    (This  time 
the  'physiologiccil'  theory  did  not  apply.)    Later  Ray  talked  another  student 
into  lowering  the  chair  with  which  he  had  cornered  bvo  viiite  boys. 

Weiss  was  willing  to  examine  a].l  presuppositions  at  a  philosophical 
level,  tut  obviously  made  sane  assumptions  about  hcM  conversations  ought 
to  proceed  on  a  behavioral  level  that  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  examine. 
One  assuiTption  appeared  to  be  that  emotions  ought  at  all  mcments  to  be 
controlled  by  reason.    A  number  of  staff  moTTbers  made  the  same  kind  of  as- 
sumption and  consequently  experienced  the  evening  as  yet  another  disconfir- 
mation  of  their  "expectation  that  the  hard  work  of  establishing  relationships 
had  been  finished  the  first  week  and  that  they  could  turn  jd  a  smoother 
transaction  of  inculcating  academic  skills. 

To  others  of  us,  however,  the  evening  marked  a  definite  step  for^^ard 
in  our  educational  enterprise.    The  students  had  been  w^.iling,  for  tJie 
first  time,  to  becone  eanotionally  engaged  in  public  an  a  conversation  which 
concerned  all  of  them  (at  least  £.11  the  blacks.     This  seemed  a  major  step 
fran  the  kind  of  dissociation  and  destructiveneSE  we  had  experienced  in  our 
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general  ireetings  the  first  v/oek.   Vfe  expected,  as  Greg  had  posited,  that 
the  students  first  needed  to  be  heard,  and,  over  tijne,  once  they  ware  con- 
vinced scxneone  \^  listening,  they  would  begin  to  became  concerned  with 
reasoning  about  their  feelings. 

In  retrospect,  it  is  clear  that  on  this  matter  Greg  was  correct.  In* 
events  to  be  described  in  the  follwing  pages,  the  students  showed  a  dp- 
veloping  capacity  in  public  meetings  to  maintain  silence  and  decorum  in 
order  to  hear  ou^  iirportant  arguments;  then  to  listen  to  one  another's 
o^a'^-^.r-ieiice  closely  and  respectfully  enough  to  build  theories  frcm  it; 
next  to  tolerate  enduring  differences  of  opinion  v;ithout  demanding  con- 
foriAity;  and  finally,  during  the  following  schooJ  year,  to  make  decisionc 
on  a  consensual  basis  v;hen  beginning  in  disagreorosnt,  and  this  without 
facu].ty  leadorship. 

STRUGGLES  OF  THE  lUIDRS '  '  "  .  " 

Without  this  retrospc<:±ive  vision  to  support  either  party,  the  issue 
rcanained  very  much  alive  at  Wednesday's  tutor  meeting.    Nor  did  that  meeting 
resolve  the  matter,  for  the  tutors  generally  could  not  'see*  their  conver- 
sations with  students  iji  behavioral  terms,    lliey  could  see  only  the  content 
of  the  discussions.    They  became  discouraged  if  they  carefully  reasoned 
sanething  out  with  a  student  and  then  found  him  contradicting  the  conclusion 

an  hour  later.  They  tended  not  to  discriminate  between  telling  a  student 
^  reas^  for  sanething  and  helping  him  to  find  reasons.    Although  in  both 

these  cases  the  reasons  may  be  identical,  the  tutors'  behavior  and  its 
effect  on  the  student  is  not.    Tlie  tutors  overlooked  that  'reasoning  out' 
of  the  'ormor  kind  ter.dcd  to  lead  to 


later  contradictions  on  the  part  of  students,  whereas  reasoning  of  the 
latter  kind  ga\'e  the  student  a  chance  to  became  internally  comiitted  to 
his  conclusions.   Moreover,  this  behavioral  blindness  often  prevente<a 
the  tutors  frcsm  helping  one  another  at  their  own  meetings  to  became  more 
effective. 

INSERT  G  ($e&  ht-* th^rV^'^ 
Rob  had  argued  at  seme  length  against  expelling  any  st  .1 '..  •    f rem 

the  program.    He  maint:ained  that  since  we  had  not  chosen  tlien       u  leir 

responsiveness  to,  or  oonstructiveness  in,  school  but  had  rather  taken  as 

our  task  to  encourage  greater  engagement  on  their  part  in  their  education,  it 

■  hardly  made  sense  to  pw\iiish  tliem  for  not  being  responsive  or  constructive. 

Instead,  v/e  should  use  every  opportunity  to  involve  students  in  conversation 

about  their  conduct  and  the  alms  of  the  school. 

Rob's  eirguiT.)cnt  ended  in  a  silence.    He  had  'told'  the  tutors,  just 
as  Weiss  and  sometimes  the  tutors  'told'  the  students. 

Trying  to  do  what  Rob  was  saying  and  thereby  engage  the  rest  of  the 
staff,  I  asked  hdw  those  v;ho  hadn't  yet  spoken  felt. 

Gail,  who  liad  been  silent,  ridiculed  my  question  as  copycattyish, 
"Pcb  mentions  going  around  the  group  to  get  students  talking  so  you  do  it 
hero I"    This  evoked  nervous  laughter. 

Feeling  saT^hac^i^e^A-ed,  but  trying  to  be  more  encouraged  that  Gail 
had  talked  for  the  first  ^^^-^j  ^'^-^y^ffMrn^r^  bir..;i,-hn{7...nho-CQ£c^  I  respond- 
ed as  non-defensively  as  possible,  "As  ho  said,  sane  are  timid  and  some  are 
jndifi:e::ent,  and  I  suspect  that's  true  here  too.    I  would  like  to  check." 

Perhaps  it  was  my  reaffirmtion  of  invesbnent,  perhaps  my  lack  of 
direct  questioning  which  new  left  more  initiative  to  the  respondent;  in  any 
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On  this  j^rticular  Wednesday  one  of  the  issues  was  what  to  do  about 
Sonny's  hitting  Kevin  the  previous  evening  and,  nore  generally,  whether 
expelling  students  fran  the  program  was  ever  a  proper  punishnxjnt.  A 
portion  of  the  dialogue,  appearing  over  the  next  several  pages,  illus- 
trates -hhe  tutors'  distance  frora  effective  helping  behavior. 
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event,  Gail's  tone  changed  to  troubled  openness,  as  she  admitted,  "I  don't 
have  any  solution  to  the  problem,  but  it  has  beeri  bothering  me  very  much." 

I  new  wanted  to  check  my  belief  that  the  tutor's  blindness  to  be- 
havioral chcinges  contributed  to  their  frustratibn  and  sense  of  failure: 
"Do  people  here  feel  that  talking  to  a  student,  has?  ever  yielded  arrfthing? 
In  other  words,  do  you  feel  that  there  are  significant  alternatives  to 
punishment?" 

"Not  with  immediate  results,"  canie  the  straightforward  answer  fran 

Tom. 

The  starkness  of  this  response  must  have  increased  the  tension,  for 
an  explosion  of  laughter  followed  Ray's  quipped  revision,  "If  there  are 
any,  we  haven't  found  them." 

Althojgh  wliat  he  said  reinforced  Tom's  reply,  hw  he  said  it  sug- 
gested that  the  topic  had  reached  a  dead  end. 

Nevertheless,  Gail  continued  in  a  contaiplative  tone,  "Something 
happens  suddenly  and  talking  about  it  seems  so  removed,  so  long.    The  lack 
of  inmediacy  is  very  frustrating." 

Kevin,  aware  of  how  this  'game'  ought  to  be  played,  moved  the  conver- 
sation to  a  concrete  example,  suggesting  that  he  alone  talk  to  Sonny  about 
their  altercation  the  previous  evening.    It  is  difficult  to  convey  the  in- 
furiating quality  in  Kevin's  tone.    Disingenuous  sincerity  and  constructive 
competitiveness  seemed  mixed  in  a  schmorgasbord  of  overtones  that  evoked 
instinctive  hostility  in  everyone  he  faced. 

Now,  Gene  Reniiroe,  obviously  hoping  to  gain  seme  insight  by  further 
exploration,  but  also  betraying  an  undertone  of  annoyance,  fed  Kevin  the 
straight  line  he  was  awaiting:    "Va/i  \vould  you  do  that?" 
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Kevin  plungod  ahead  confidently,  "First,  I  would  sit  down..."  but 
trailed  off  as  though  ho  realized  that  the  gap  between  his  confident  tone 
and  the  recent  declarations  that  others  did  not  kny/f  hew  to  tB.lk  with 
students  effectively  might  breed  hostility.    ". .  .1  v-ould  sit  down  because 
it  might  take  a  long  time/'  he  amended  in  a  nore  humble  tone.    "I  would 
look  for  an  admission  that  he  was  high  yesterday—I  mean  generally  high, 
•  not  high  on  anything  specific. . . " 

"He  would  not. admit  that,"  snapped  Pay. 

"I'm  not  so  sure,"  protested  Kevin  weakly. 

"Ey  the  way,  he  was  on  pot,"  Ray  further  informed  Kevin,  continuing 
to  weaken  the  foundations  of  Kevin's  purported  solution. 

". .  .And  I  would  ask  him  if  we  could  permit  this  kind  of  thing  to  go 
on,"  Kevin  struggled  against  mounting  odds.  "I  don't  think  he  would  give 
me  a  yes. " 

Susan,  distracted  by  a  point  peripheral  to  the  line  of  this  conver- 
sation, whined,  "But  in  the  first  week  we  decided  that  students  could  not 
touch  staff.  It's  more  than  a  personal  matter  between  yew  and  him.  It's 
the  first  rule  v/e  made." 

This  diversion  permitted  Kevin  to  reassanble  his  humble  confidence: 
"I  would  prefer  to  give  him  a  chance  of  caning  up  with  the  answer  himself 
before  doing  something  externally,"  he  intoned. 

Luther,  apparently  nettled  by  Susan's  tone,  supported  Kevin's  en- 
lightened ortlTodoxy  witliout  adding  further  illuminations    "What  Susan  said 
about  rules— obviously  the  students  don't  care  about  rules.    Sitting  davn 
together  may  lead  to  understanding." 
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"I'm  really  dubious  about  understanding,"  countered  Ray  knowingly 
ana  cininously.    "Maybe  there  are  bigger  and  better  things  in  store  for 
usl" 

"I  hope  sore  of  the  hostility  can  be  verbalized  rather  than  actualized. 
I  didn't  gain  much  information  yesterday  except  that  Sonny  thrcws  a  mean 
left;  not  why,"  Kevin  finished,  at  once  too  cutely  for  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  and  too  ponderously  to  be  genuine. 

The  conversation  nvoved  on  to  other  students.    Sonny  and  Kevin  were 
asked  to  meet  with  the  Discipline  Ccxmdttee. 

But  as  far  as  I  could  see,  no  tutors  learned  anythiaig  about  how  to 
spot  or  enact  msre  effective  behavior;  nor  that  this  kind  of  learning  was 
even  possible;  nor  how  their  Ovsti  behavior  was  interfering  with  fully  explor- 
ing topics  right  there  at  our  am  meeting.    Instead,  I  suspected  Kevin  would 
remember  the  theoretical  acuity  of  his  argument,  Ray  his  kncwledgeable 
challenges.  Heather  the  historical  validity  of  her  point  of  view,  etc.  This 
self-reinforcing,  thematic  quality  of  their  memories  would  further  mitigate 
against  learning.    The  conversation  may  have  yielded  the  tutors  satie  ccmfort 
from  sharing  their  cannon  dilemmas  and  also  some  sense  of  control  by  their 
ideological  and  rhetorical  flourishes,  but  neither  seem  to  me  a  very  prcsnis- 
ing  sub ■■\tute  for  learning. 

Why  is  my  assessment  of  this  incident  so  harsh  (it  feels  harsh  to  me) , 
and  what  was  I  doing  to  change  these  dynamics?   As  I  recaj    ity  state,  I  can 
identify  ha^  much  it  cost  me  psychically  each  time  I  intervened  and  found  my 
sense  of  direction  unccmpelling  to  others  on  the  staff.    I  must  have  held  some 
expectation  of  openness  to  experiential  learning  on  the  part  of  the  staff  that 
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I  did  not  hold  for  the  students,  as  well  as  some  assumption  that  my  confront- 
ing staff  members  wo'old  imply  disrespect  of  them. 

Perhaps  I  was  projecting  on  others  m^'  cwn  fear  of  being  wrong.  This 
resulted  in  disappo.lntment  when  their  efforts  to  become  right  did  not  meet 
rny  standards  and  in  my  unwillingness  to  create  what  by  iry  standards  would  be 
a  crisis  if  I  confronted  them  forcefully. 

Whatever  the  emotional  origin  of  ny  relative  reticei'ice  with  the  staff, 
I  often  felt  more  distant  fran  their  individual  experience  than  from  students, 
and  I  certainly  lad:2d  the  sense  of  easy,  exciting  engagement  with  them  that 
I  could  f  "^el  with  students  even  at  scary  and  frustrating  moments. 

THEY  LOVE  US,  THEY  LOTE  US  NDT 

By  Monday  morning  of  the  third  week  we  had  already  negotiated  two 
episodes  that  keynoted  that  week.    The  first  had  occurred  over  the  weekend. 
One  of  the  girls,  Henrietta  Jones,  had  been  shunted  around  among  foster 
parents  for  years,  and  the  most  recent  set  was  giving  up  on  her  and  remanding 
her  to  the  state.    In  order  for  her  to  stay  at  the  program,  we  had  to  find 
soneone  willing  to  act  as  her  foster-family  for  the  weekends.    Mary  Wilker- 
son,  v^io,  along  with  her  husband,  was  teaching  one  of  the  core  classes, 
volunteered.    But  when  they  went  to  a  movie  together  Saturday  night,  Hen- 
rietta asked  to  return  to  the  lobby  to  buy  candy  and  disappeared.  She 
returned  to  the  program  Sunday  night  without  a  word  of  explanation,  apology, 
or  thanks.    Although  relieved  that  Henrietta  was  alright,  Mary  understandably 
didn't  feel  she  could  offer  to  be  her  guardian  again. 

Ihis  episode  confirred  my  suspicion,  growing  reluctantly  for  tv/o  weeks, 
that  fJenrietta  could  not  be  trusted  at  all.    She  seemed  to  be  a  pathological 
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liar,  lying  even  when  there  wDuld  have  been  no  harm  in  telling  the  truth  and 
vjhen  her  lie  was  so  fliinsy  that  it  inroadiately  revealed  itself.   Without  even 
acknowledging  tliat  she  had  been  caught,  she  would  construct  another  lie  to 
try  to  account  for  the  previous  discrepancy. 

This  pattern  alone  was  hard  enough  to  deal  with  and  had  succeeded  in 
exasperating  the  Discipline  Ccmnittee  i.nto  attacking  her  during  the  second 
week.    But  there  was  irore.    It  becaitva  evident  that  she  invited  boys  fron 
outside  the  program  to  crawl  over  tlie  moat  into  her  windw,  resulting  in  a 
busy  schedule  of  roan  checkijig  for  the  tutors  in  hsr  wing.    A  pretty,  light 
skinned  girl,  Henrietta  evidently  derived  her  small,  ambivalent  sense 

of  pleasure  and  value  by  sleeping  with  vihite  boys,  having  already  developed 
sane  repute  among  Yale  undergraduates,  we  later  learned. 

Rob,  v^io  had  becone  our  emi.ssary  to  the  mantcil  health  service  on 
students  with  whan  we  needed  heJ.p  reported  that  Henrietta  had  already  ne- 
gotiated and  rejected  individual  and  group  therapy.    She,  like  a  number  of 
our  students,  exhibited  synptons  too  grave  to  respond  to  occasional  therapy.  • 
The  psychiatrist  felt  that  our  total  thei*apeutic  environirvsnt  had  a' far  greater 
chance  of  "reacliing"  Henrietta  than  therapy  hours.    In  the  meantime,  of 
course,  Henrietta  was  straining  our  environiient. 

The  psychiatrist  further  suggested  that  Henrietta  had  adopted  a  pat- 
tern of  preempting  rejection  by  rejecting  potential  parents.    The  very  fact 
that  she  seemed  so  frantic  in  her  efforts  to  end  her  relationship  with  us 
indicated  to  the  psychiatrist  that  we  were  already  "reaching"  her.  Needless 
to  say,  the  staff  was  greatly  cheered  upon  realizing  tliat  it  was  succeeding 
.and  that  such  were  the  rewards  of  success  I 
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Before  heari:^  this  diagnosis  at  the  tator  n«eti^  Wbdnesday,  „e 
on«untered  a  parallol  opisale  with  Ibnk  Chase  Svmday  night.  Sending 
the  stodents  hcn«  for  the  veake:^s  to  give  the  staff  a  chance  to  rest  was 
Wng  out  to  be  a  mi^ed  blessing,  for  the  students  would  return  notice-  ' 
ably  upset  by  their  brief  reencounters  with  the  different  cultures  repre- 
sented fc,-  their  families,    c^e  could  aigae  that  the  ««,tional  recalibratio; 
re<j:ixed  each  week  of  the  sbadents  permitted  than  over  tis^  to  choose  clear- 
ly »*ich  kind  Of  environment  they  wished  to  create  in  their  c«n  lives,  but, 
however  correct  such  an  arg^ent  nught  be,  it  felt  academic  to  the  staff 
v4ien  the  weekend's  rest  was  dissipated  on  Sunday  night. 

Hank  had  told  Rob  during  the  first  v«ek  at  cmp  that  he  had  no  in- 
tention of. making  any  friends  at  the  program  because  he  had  tried  tco  often 
without  success  and  here  failure  was  guaranteed  since  we  would  all  be  parting 
so  soon,    ttis  Sunday  evening  he  managed  to  hitch  a  ride  to  canpus  with 
another  family  v^.en  his  mother  couldn't  be  bothered  to  drive  him  because  her 
boyfriend  was  visiting,    ^fo  doubt  hurt  1^  this  sign  of  rejection.  Hank  set  ' 
out  to  heal  his  wound  by  forcing  us  to  reject  him  as  well.   At  least  he 
could  force  the  environment  to  respo«3  consistently,  he  no  doubt  hoped  sub- 
consciously.   O^ing  the  early  evening  he  ran  through  the  halls  and  courtyard 
screaming.    At  2  A.M.  just  after  the  staff  had  nonaged  to  quiet  hi«  and  the 
rest  of  the  canpus,  he  placed  his  record  player  in  his  third  story  wiiido.^ 
facing  the  courtyard,  turning  the  voI^b  as  load  as  possible.    Around  3  A.M. 
he  began  playing  an  electric  guitar  a«3  singing      the  corridor,  intermit- 
tently, he  ;.ould  bu^  into  my  room,  located  on  the  first  floor  of  his 
entryway,  to  interi^^t^  discussion,  and  swear  at  us  all.    still  later  he 
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entered  iry  darkened  roan  to  shine  a  flashlight  into  ny  eyes  until  I  opened 
thcnt* 

Up  until  this  time,  one  staff  manber  at  a  time  had  returned  Hank  to 
•his  rocm,  talkijig  to  him  til  he  quieted.    New  I  woke  Greg  in  the  next  room, 
found  Rob  still  pac:jig  the  courtyard,  and  the  throe  of  us  insisted  that  Hank 
meet  with  us  in  my  room  until  we  could  be  assured  his  disruptions  would 
cease.    Confronted  with  attend-on  but  not  rejection,  Hank  alternately  joked, 
threatened  us,  and  tried  to  talk  seriously.    We  rather  ruthlessly  cut  off  the 
jokes  and  threats,  t celling  him  bluntly  why  we  thought  he  was  acting  as  he 
was  and  challenging  him  to  accept  or  reject  our  analysis  directly.    IWice  we 
restrained  him  physically  frcm  leaving  the  rocm  because  we  felt  he  was  avoid- 
ing the  issue.    When  he  said  he  hated  us,  v/e  invited  him  to  show  us  hew  much 
by  hitting  the  sofa  cushions.    This  exercise  evoked  his  rage,  and  he  ended 
huddled  on  the  sofa,  weeping  and  swearing  at  his  mother's  boyfriend.  Re- 
laxed ard  quieted,  he  headed  for  bed  at  5:30  A.M. 

As  Gene  Renfroe,  h-is  tutor,  reported  at  Wednesday's  meeting,  "Hank  was 
really  nice  the  last  two  nights  and  let  us  get  to  sleep  at  3."   He  did  not 
create  general  disturbances  again  that  week  (although  later  he  and  sore  of 
the  other  white  boys  began  using  airplane  glue  to  get  high) .    He  approached 
nv9  Monday  mDming  with  a  good-natured  hello  and,  to  my  surprise,  an  apology 
for  his  behavior.    He  even  promised  to  serve  as  guard  to  ensure  that  no  other 
students  disturbed  my  sleep  for  the  rest  of  the  week.    Without  wishing  to  look 
a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth,  but  Tearing  his  offer  would  be  more  likely  to 
create  than  prevent  disturbance,  I  joked  seriously  that  successfully  patrol- 
"ling  himself  would  bo  significant  enough  an  acocmplishment.    Deciding  to 
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share  the  joke,  he  agreed  and  thereafter  reported  his  self-patrol  efforts 
to  me  each  morning  for  several  days. 

The  tutors  wore  still  struggling  to  meet  these  strains  constructively. 
In  fact,  in  addi.tio!\  to  a  variety  of  pre-planned  sordnars  which  started  the 
second  week  on  topics  such  as  "The  Existence  of  God"  and  "Shakespearean 
Literature,"  severetL  tutors  took  the  initiative  at  the  outset  of  the  third 
week  to  offer  French,  Math  and  swiimiing  lessons.    At  our  Wednesday  tutor 
neeting  during  the  third  week,  the  agenda  included  such  unresolved  issues 
as: 

«    1)     when  to  sleep; 

2)  what  to  do  alx)ut  students  missing  clothes  and  roan  keys; 

3)  how  to  tell  which  students  reaUy  had  iteming  medical 
^pointments ; 

.  4)     what  to  do  about  students  not  living  in  their  original 
rocrns; 

5)  how  to  arrange  the  evening  gate  schedule  so  that  the  same 
tutor  was  not  always  stuck  with  tiie  uneviable  task  of 
ushering  out  guests; 

6)  who  should  ride  with  the  bus  to  the  up-caning  Newport  i-'olk 
Festival; 

7)  exploring  discrepancies  in  ways  of  handling  given  students; 

8)  how  to  relate  the  core  curriculum,  which  that  v;eek  dealt  with 
"Frcedon  ard  Conformity,"  to  our  problems  of  living  together. 
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Ihe  whole  staff  acted  aggressively  to  consider  all  eight  of  the  itoas,  sharing 
information  about  fifteen  specific  students  in  thie  process. 

RESTRUCIURING  THE  SCHOOL 

Nevertheless,  by  Tliursday  night  a  number*  of  us  were  so  dissatisfied  . 
with  the  lack  of  acadon  :  progress  in  the  program  that  we  found  ourselves 
turning  an  infernal  conversation  into  a  full  scale  plan  for  restructuring 
the  school.    Tutors  would  be  asked  to  attend  brea};fast  with  tlieir  students 
to  assure  t)   .  really  got  to  class  in  the  morning,  and  only  then  rcfci^rn  to 
sleep  if  ^!  y  so  wished;  writing  tutorials  would  be  fontialized  into  writing 
workshops  at  11  each  morning,  to  combat  the  looseness  of  repeated  individual 
arrangements  of  nv-eting  times;  a  staff  manber  would  be  given  specific  re- 
sponsibility for  overseeing  the  athletic  activities  in  the  aftem'Ojn;  thero 
would  be  a  midnight  curfew.    Also,  I  felt  sorething  would  have  to  be  done 
about  Douglas'  core  class;  it  siirply  was  not  working.    Student  response  to  Jiis 
lectures  and  strained  questions  had  quickly  progressed  from  dis'-nchaiitrnent  to 
disappearance.    But  I  doubted  that  he  would  be  open  to,  or  capable  of, 
changing  his  teaching  style  overnight,  so  I  was  unsure  how  to  deal  with  tlie 
problem. 

At  Friday  afternoon's  faculty  meeting,  I  presented  the  new  plan  amid 
considerable  discussion  about  hew  many  students  would  or  would  not  respond 
to  a  more  formal  writing  workshop,  about  hew  many  of  the  post-midniyht  con- 
versations were  important  moncnts  of  education,  and  about  what  requiring 
breakfast  meant  (must  the  students  actually  eat?).   V7eary  staff  rnGtrbers 
anticipated  ways  in  which  students  might  be  able  to  circumvent  each  aspect  of 
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the  proposed  structure.    I  e.greed  that  each  aspect  of  the  structure  v;as 
subvertable  and  that  tliis  plan  would  not  mgically  reverse  their  unregulated 
patteax  of  life.    But  I  argued  that  the  parts  of  the  revised  structure  would 
tend  to  oanpleroent  and  support  one  another  rather  than  to  counter  one  another. 

At  this  point,  Douglas  burst  into  the  conversation  angrily.  "You've^ 
been  saying  all  along  what  these  youngsters  aren't  accustorred  to  doing.  Now 
you  go  around  their  neighborhoods.    I  doubt  you'll  see  a  light  on  at  1  A.M. 
Dad's  going  to  work  next  noming  and  he'll  be  damn-ad  if  he'll  have  noise  or 
W.    And  this;  stuff  about  saying  they  do  it  at  hcrrs  is  a  bunch  of  crap,  Scnv? 
rules  is  v^iat  they're  asking  for." 

He  found  support  from  Regina's,  "I  knav.    I  think  this  has  been  an 
extraordinary  picnic  so  far." 

"Come  on  do/m/  man,  the  water's  finel"    Douglas  mimicked  a  student. 

"Yeah/"  Tim  countered/  "But  I  think  the  way  we  were  talking  last  night 
was,  if  we  had  done  this  infidAally  it  would  have  met  with  a  lot  of  .resentmsnt, 
resistance,  and  things  of  this  sort.    But  nat  I  think  that  mDst  oi  tlie  kids 
realize  that  this  can't  be  the  scene  permanently  and  that  they  want  more 
structure  now.    The  first  or  second  week  they  would  have  rebelled. " 

"Oh/  they've  been  having  a  great  time  rebelling,"  Douglas  returned 
with  gleeful  sarcasm. 

"I  don't  think  post-mortems  are  the  point,"  Bert  Wilkerson  nv2diated 
severely.    And  I  tried  to  irave  on,  "In  either  event.  .  ." 

Douglas:    "Let's  tell  them  'rights  off!'  insist  they  be  off,  insist 

m 

they  go  to  breakfast,  and^'insist  they  stay  up  all  day." 

Accepting  what  Douglas  said  as  agreanent  to  the  new  schedule,  rather 
than  investigating  his  anger,  I  outlined  our  ideas  for  new  daytinie  hoUrs. 
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For  half  an  hour  we  explored  every  possible  way  of  arranging  the  daytima 
hours  and  rearranging  the  cla^s  groupings  to  give  us  seme  new  leverage  with 
the  students  we  weren't  reaching. 

Daring  this  time  Douglas  let  off  another  angry  blast,  this  time  at 
the  way  students  avoided  their  obligations,    I  began  to  realize  irwre  fully 
that  Douglas'  lack  of  success  was  frustrating  him  as  well  as  his  students 
and  that  he  was  looking  for  sane  place  to  lay  the  blame. 

Corky  Potter,  the. vivacious  vice-principal  of  one  of  the  local  high 
schools  who,  unable  to  join  our  regular  staff,  was  interviewing  our  students 
to  discover  their  reactions  to  the  program,  provided  support  from  time  to 
time  by  reporting  her  positive  inpression<5  of  our  inpact  on  our  students. 
She  felt  that  we  had  already  changed  the  attitudes  of  45  of  the  60  students 
tabards  their  cwn  education.    She  also  reported  that  v^en  she  asked  students 
vAiat  adult  they  felt  closest  to,  whether  in  their  family,  school  or  ccninunity, 
almost  all  named,  sane  staff  monber  in  the,  program. 

David  volunteered  to  take  all  the  most  difficult  students  into  his  core 
class,  distributing  the  five  students  who  were  already  working  well  for  him 
among  the  other  classes.    Tim  W^iston  identified  two  students  \A\cm  he  wasn't 
reaching  for  David's  class,  but  wished  to  continue  with  the  other  ten  and  a 
couple  of  David's  'good'  students.    Likewise,  the  Wilkersons  and  Anna  identi- 
fied a  student  or  two  for  David. 

Douglas  approached  his  larger  problon  at  once  openly  and  obliquely: 
•  "One  kid  came  up  to  me  and  asked  to  cliange,  and  I  gave  him  m/  best  wishes. 
^Right  new  I  average  about  six  a  day  in  core  class,  but  I  would  say  three  of 
tliose  six  are  not  with  it  because  they're  sleeping  or  something.    One  of  the 
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girls  that  1  cxDnsidcr  pretty  sharp  is  pulling  the  same  antics  \ ■      tliat  she 
did  ill  school  last  year.    And  sane  other  kids  are  pulling  the  saiie  antics 
hare  thac  they  did  in  school  last  year:  evade  classes,  wander  around  un- 
attached.   Wioy  don't  like  to  be  driven,  but  they  won't  cooperate." 

Next,     tried  approaching  his  larger  problem  at  once,  openly  and 
obliquely,  as  indicated  by  my  hesitations  and  inoonplete  sentences:  "I 
wonder  whether— you  kna^,  one  thing  I  had  in  mind  as  we  were  talking  last 
night — 1  had  a  sense  and  mayoe  you  can  verify  or  negate  it~tliat,  as  far  as 
the  core  classes  cuid  teaching  in  general  was  concerned,  that  the  two  people 
I  felt  weren't  being  used  ccmpletely~to  their  satisfaction  ccmpletely  and  to 
their  full  use — were  Anna  and  Douglas,    I  thought  tliat  the  other  people  were 
very  much  involved  in  their  core  class,  and  Anna  I  tliink  is  quite  involved 
in  her  core  class,  but  I  just  thought  that  you—"  addressing  myself  to  Anna 
who  was  visibly  reacting,"  that's  why  I  was  thinking  of  having  you  coordinate 
this  writing  business. . . " 

"That's  a  ccnplete  surprise  to  me,"  sciid  Anna,  drawing  the  focus  away 
from  Douglas,  as  I  must  subconsciously  have  hoped.  "Where  did  you  get  that 
iit^ression?" 

I  told  her  I  was  concerned  that  she  had  to  wait  around  during  the 
middle.'  of  the  cif temoon  without  doing  anything  for  her  late  afternoon  Shakes- 
peare scaninar.    "And  Douglas  I  Jaicw— I've  heard— that  you're  not  ccmpletely 
satisfied  with  your  core  class  by  any  means  and  you're  not,  of  course,  able 
to  use  any  of  your  scientific  abilities."    He  did  not  reply  directly,  but  a 
little  later  ha  interpolated,  "I  like  tough  nuts  to  crack.    I  like  tough  kids- 
kids  v/ho  just  don't  like  to  cooperate  the  way  proper  students  cooperate.  But 
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hcw  can  you  get  sane  of  these  guys  to  cooperate  v^en  you  can't  get  your 
hards  on  them?"    This  plea  soinded  to  me  irore  like  an  excuse  than  an  ex- 
planation in  the  context  of  the  greater  success  of  the  other  core  teachers. 

Soteone  else  suggested  starting  a  science  class,  and  I  agreed  we 
ought  to  consider  this:  still  no  contribution  frar^  Douglas  towards  a  sol- 
ution. 

New  the  conversation  turned  to  the  general  meeting  before  core  class 
each  morning,  at  v^ich  I  tended  to  hold  discussion  of  general  school  issues. 
David  and  Greg  attacked  its  usefulness,  while  Mairj/  and  Anna  suggested  that 
better  discussions  about  the  sair.e  issues  might  occur  in  the  core  classes. 
I  suggested  that  I  relay  the  relevant  issues  to  the  core  teavhers  during  the 
ten  minutes  before  class  each  day.    We  quickly  agreed. 

In  order  to  bring  all  the  diverse  pieces  of  the  conversation  together 
into  a  coherent,  shared  understanding  of  the  revised  structure,  I  took  a 
more  forceful  role  and  turned  back  to  Anna  and  Douglas:    "Nov  they're  still 
two  questions  I'd  like  to  resolve:  Anna  and  Douglas.    Nbw  I'd  like  to  get — 
I'd  like  to  feel  you  were  more  involved,  Douglas,  and  satisfied  with  what 
you're  doing  and  I'd  like  to  work  something..." 

"Well,  I  had  one  person  mention  to  me  that  the • introductory  physics 
that  she  took  Icist  year,  that  she'd  like  to  do  nore  of  it,"  he  offered 
tentatively.    "Now  the  problem  with  this  young  lady  is  to  corral  her." 

"Who  is  she?"  I  asked. 

"Shattuck. "   A  sympathetic  murmur  follwed  his  naming  of  our  dear 
"Melinda.    Kevin  volunteered  tc  help  Douglas,  and  they  namsd  tliree  other 
st'idents  they  thiOught  might  bo  interested.    I  said  that  even  if  tliore  were 
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only  five  or  six  studemts  altogether  who  chose  the  science  course  I  wuld 
support  it  as  a  bettor  use  of  his  and  their  tiine  -chan  rcf.'f. 


"I  actually  vould  love— I  ffei^ly^fehink  I'd  l)e  acoonplishing  scnv2- 
thing,"  replied  Douglas,  enthusiastic  for  the  first  tiine  that  week. 

Trying  to  provide  still  more  backing  for  the  idea,  I  added,  "Sane 
people  have  said  they  don't  think  we  ought  to  have  one  specicil  alternative 
to  the  core  class,  but  in  this  case..." 

"The  core's  a  wonderful  thing..."  interrupted  Douglas  in  a  loud, 
exasperated  tone,  obviously  leading  up  to  an  Gnphc.cic  "but". 

"But  you  and  it  don't  fit  together  very  v/ell."    I  interceded. 
"No,"  he  denied,  "it's  been  the  cooperation  of  the  people  jji  my  group. 
I  think  I  have  some  leaders  in  the  group,  scrne  people  who  ignite  things  here 
after  hours  and  these  people  eure  exhausted  in  the  noming." 

Fran  there  I  closed  aat  the  meeting  v;ith  the  suggestion  that  we  re- 
view the  changes  'in  structure  and  the  reasons  for  the  changes  with  our 
classes  the  next  morning,  using  the  opportunity  to  approach  the  dilemrva  of 
freedom  and  conformity  from  the  perspective  of  our  o^m  ccmimnity. 


STRLJCIURAL  OR  INIERPER^ONAL  CHANGE? 

Listening  to  the  tape  of  that  meeting  for  the  first  time  four  years 
later,  I  have  found  myself  reflecting  about  severed  issues.    One  issue  is 
the  relative  ijipact  on  organizational  effectiveness  of  increasing  the  co- 
herence of  participant-'?'  shared  conceptual  structure  as  compared  to  incrcas- 
ing  the  ocnpetence  of  participants'  interpersonal  styles  in  a  situation.  The 
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faculty  meeting  certainly  had  no  inpact  on  Douglas'  or  anyone  else's  inter- 
personal style.    Douglas'  tendency  to  lecture,  then  ask  heavy  questions 
after  he  had  already  lost  students'  attention  would  roMin  unchanged.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  meeting  had  significanUy  aiti^red  the  school's  structure. 
To  use  Douglas  as  an  axample  again,  he  would  nw  be  teaching  a  subject  he 
knew  and  would  be  teaching  fewer  students.    Thus,  he  was  likely  to  be  more* 
confident,  open  to  challenge,  infomative,  and,  to  the  extent  that  he  still 
feU  short  of  other  teachers'  skill,  he  would  be  affecting  fewer  students 
adversely.    Itot  only  did  this  sem  a  significant  change  for  the  better,  it 
was  acoonplished  far  more  easily  than  increasing  Douglas'  interpersonal  com- 
petence would  have  been,  as  indicated  by  his  unwillingness  to  take  the  ini- 
tiative  in  exploring  how  his  wn  style  ODnttributed  to  his  ineffectiveness. 
Furthermore,  changing  the  s-tmcture  of  the  school  seemsd  to  make  everybody 
feel  oarpetent  and  united,  whereas  changing  a  person's  interpersonal  style 
might  create  feelings  of  inccmpetence  and  division. 

Do  these  considerations  add  up  to  the  conclusion  that  structural 
changes  provide  more  organizational  leverage  than  interpersonal  changes? 
Obviously,  as  they  stand  they  do.    But  they  are  inconplete.    '.fe  need  to 
consider  also  what  actual  inpact  these  structural  changes  had.  Unfortunately, 
the  answer  must  be:  virtually  no  positive  iirpact  and  sane  definite  negative 
iJipact.    That  is,  we  were  not  noticeably  more  successful  during  the  fourth 
VADek  at  getting  the  students  to  bed  at  midnight,  up  for  core  class,  or  in- 
.volved  in  aftenxxjn  activities.'  And  at  the  same  time,  the  writing  workshops 
turned  out  to  be  a  disaster.   Far  frm  increasing  attendance  by  their  regular- 
ity, they  syphoned  off  attendance  by  their  compared  impersonality  relative  to 
the  tutorials. 
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Ohe  scsnse  of  unity  and  mission  the  staff  had  developed  through  the 
meeting  at  the  end  of  the  third  week  collapsed  into  a  sense  of  defeatism 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  week. 

These  results  suggest  that  what  really  needed  changing  were  our  t  .  • 
pectations  of  tiie  pt\cCl  at  vMch  we  could  move  with  the  students ,  as  well  as 
our  tendency  to  focus  away  fron  ourselves  towards  structural  issues  vdien 
thinking  of  change.    Bit  both  of  these  changes  would  require  awareness  of 
the  quality  and  Imitations  of  one's  interpersonal  coipetence,  so  we  cure 
brought  full  circle, 

A  second  and  related  issue  arose  as  I  tried  to  understand  the  pattern 
of  Douglas'  anger  during  that  meeting.    It  seemed  to  me  that  a  very  ccmplex 
set  of  social  expectations  kept  him  fron  seeing  very  clearly  what  made  his 
interactions  with  students  so  unsuccessful.    His  first  attack  on  me  referred 
to  neighborhoods  where  no  lights  were  on  at  1:00  A.M.  because  fathers  must 
go  to  work  the  next  morning.    Douglas  must  have  been  talking  mainly  fron  his 
own  experience  in  a  middle  class  blacl"'  home,  as  was  Regina  when  she  supported 
him.    By  contrast/  relatively  few  of  our  students  had  fathers  living  at  home. 
But  the  issue  was  still  more  subtle.    For  many  of  the  parents  of  our  students 
talked  a  ver,  stricifc  disciplinary  game,  and  stories  from  the  students  reveal- 
ed that  their  parents  could  bo  exceedingly  harsh  disciplinarians  at  times. 
But  the  mothers  v/ere  often  out  working  or  tending  younger  children,  so  in  fact 
most  of  the  students  were  not  at  all  accustcmed  to  close  supervision.  Thus, 
Douglas*  expectations  about  how  the  students  customarily  acted  were  supported 
both  by  his  o,-m  e>:pcrionce,  and  by  their  parents'  rhetoric;  but  probably  not 
by  the  students'  actual  practice. 
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Pretty  soon,  hovcver,  Douglas'  anger  turned  toward  the  students 
themselves  who  were  "pulling  the  same  antics  here  that  they  did  in  school 
last  year."    If,  indeed,  the  students'  pattern  with  us  was  similar  to  what 
it  was  during  ti\Q  school  year,  then  Douglas'  first  argument  is  again  thrown 
into  question.    Was  his  anger  really  directed  at  the  students  rather  than  at 
ny  assunptions?   Does  he  not  like  these  students,  or  at  least  not  like  work- 
ing with  them?    He  himself  answers  these  questions  in  the  negative  when  he, 
still  later  in  the  conversation,  claims  "I  like  tough  nuts  to  crack.    I  like 
tough  kids..." 


Should  one  simply  dismiss  Douglas's  statements  as  irrational  and  ir- 
relevant because  they  are  so  full  of  inconsistencies?   I  think  not.    For  we 
would  thereby  be  dismissing  his  feelings  and  their  origin  too,  and  would 


on  at  least  one  person.    Let  us  instead  ask  wliat  Douglas  was  feeling.  I 
have  already  suggested  that  angeo:  was  one  part,  as  indicated  by  the  vehemence 
of  his  voice.    And  I  believe  his  inconsistencies  further  imply  feelings  of 
stress,  ambivalence,  and  frustration. 

DON'T  LIKE  TO  BE  i')RIVEN,  BUT  VDIi'T  COOPERATE 


If  we  ask  v;hat  is  the  origin  of  these  feelings,  I  believe  Douglas 
himself  provides  the  answer  when  he  points  to  a  dilemna  that  is  for  him 
apparently  irresolvable:    "They  don't  like  to  be  driven,  but  they  won't 
cooperate."   To  me,  this  dilemra  suggests  tv/o  solutions  by  its  very  form- 
ulation.   The  first  is  to  "drive"  the  students  even  though  they  don't  like  it. 
"Douglas  could  appreciate  this  solution,  as  evidenced  by  his  repeated  "insist 


consequently  be  overlooking  a  lot  of  data  about  the  impact  of  thj.s  exiDerience 
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they  do  this,  insist  they  do  that"  at  one  point  in  the  conversation. 
The  seoohd  solutior.  ;sould  be  to  create  cooperation  rather  than  simply 
expect  cooperation.    Creating  cooperation  inplies  building  trust  through 
risks  taken  by  both  parties  to  the  relationship.    I  can  find  no  evidence 
that  Douglas  could  appreciate  this  solution.    Instead,  he  simply  laments 
the  students'  lack  of  cooperation  and  ends  by  denying  that  this  situation 
suggests  anything  about  his  rel  ationship  to  than  (in  response  to  m/  ccnment 
that  he  cmd  tlie  core  class  did  not  fit  together) . 

Bat  why  is  he  unable  to  resolve  the  diienma  by  applying  the  first 
solution?   The  most  obvious  answer  is  that  up  until  the  time  of  this  meet- 
^    ing,  "driving"  the  students  as  Douglas  would  have  liked  would  have  contra- 
dicted, the  main  drift  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  program.    An  ironic  supplement 
to  this  answer,  hcv;ever,  is  that  those  staff  members  vAio  had  developed  most 
trust  with  the  students  were  also  most  successful  in  "driving"  them.  Thus, 
Anna,  v*io  was  as. black,  as  middle-aged,  and  as  middle-cleiss  as  D.^uglas,  had 
been  taking  attendance  on  her  students  each  day  and  averaging  one  absence 
each  morning.    Similarly,  some  staff  members  were  noticeably  irare  successful 
than  others  at  "driving"  students  frcm  bed  without  rancor  in  the  morning.  So, 
the  less  obvious  ansv.'er  seems  to  be  that  Douglas'  lack  of  appreciation  for 
the  second  solution  to  the  dilerrm  presented  by  the  students  prevented  him 
fran  successfully  applying  the  first  solution.    Or,  more  generally,  you  can 
only  "drive"  people  who  are  willing  to  cooperate.* 


.  H'hiB  v/ay  of:  stating  the  generalii^ation  presents  it  as  a  two-edged  sv,ord.  It 
*  can  refer  to  tiio  abilib/  of  a  goiiuine  teacher  to  "drive"  his  students  to  trans- 
cend tlKmsolvos  once  he* has  devolopcxi  trust  witli  tiicm,  i.e.,  onco  they  too  feci 
li>ce  active  initiatcrs  in  tho  c:-:cliange.    On  the  other  hand,  it  can  refer  to  the- 
ability  of  a  dictator  to  "drive"  his  pooplo  tavards  irresponsibility.'  once  tlvjy 
have  chosen  to  forfeit  their  initiative  and  accept  passive  roles. 
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(Xar  analysis  of  Douglas'  behavior  suggests  the  same  basic  barrier  we 
encountered  when  analyzing  the  behavior  of  the  resident  tutors:    he  seeins 
unattracted  to  looking  at  the  role  his  behavior  plays  in  creating  a  situation 
which  he  describes  as  external  to  himself;  not  only  unattracted  to  look,  but 
also  unwilling  to  look  and  unaware  of  the  possibility  of  looking. 

And  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  analysis  of  the  tutor  meeting,  I  must 
ask  myself,  what  was  my  role  in  this  interaction?'  To  what  extentj'did  I 
create  the  situation  which  I  have  so  far  analyzed  as  though  it  were  external 
to  me? 

Clearly,  I  too);  a  strong  lead  in  focusing  on  structural  issues  rather 
.  than  interpersonal  issues  and,  when  I  did  raise  the  issue  with  Douglas,  I 
again  turned  to  structural  solutions  rather  than  interpersonal  confrontation. 
I  knew  that  (as  my  hesitations  and  evasions  indicated)  I  was  scared  of  a 
direct  confrontation  with  Douglas—another  exanple  of  my  by-now-familiar 
pattern  of  fear  of  conflict. 

But  my  reasons  for  focusing  on  structural  issues  were  net  purely 
neurotic.    They  also  involved  a  sense  of  historical  timing,  wiiich  even  now  I 
am  struggling  to  evaluate  as  valid  or  invalid.    As  Tim  Weston  suggested 
during  the  meeting,  we  were  initiating  a  change-in-the  structure-of-the-prograirr 
so-that-v/e-could-drive-the-students-more  precisely  because  we  believed  that 
we  had  succeeded  in  generating  sufficient  trust  with  them  to  make  such  a 
change  feasible.    At  the  same  time,  we  hoped  that  such  a  change  Vf-ould  help  to 
break  dOfm  the  growing  polarization  on  the  staff  between  those  v.tio,  like 
Dcwglas  and  Rogina,  believed  we  should  have  been  driving  the  students  more  all 
along  and  those  who  believed  generating  trust  was  the  first  priority. 
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•  •  • 

The  meeting  was  felt  as  a  reconciling  one  within  the  staff,  although 
I 'have. already  raised  a  question  about  how  valid  tiiat  reconciliation  v;as, 
i.e.,  to  what  extent  it  really  resolved  the  underlying  issues.  I  believe 
it  also  reassured  the  staff  that  there  were  mnentsi  when  I  was  willing  to 
take  strong  leadership  to  make  sure  we  resolved  organizational  issues.  ^ 
Again,  hwever,  I  wonder  na^  to  what  extent  this  reassurance  was  not 
nerely  lulling,  not  merely  a  set-up  for  the  sense  of  defeat  at  the  end  of 
the  follcwing  week. 

These  considerations  seem  to  weigh  at  least  slightly  against  the 
"historical"  justification  for  focusing  on  structural  issues.    Still,  I 
am  not  satisfied  with  this  as  a  final  judgment  of  the  incident.    I  find 
that  I  cannot  clearly  verbalize  the  ultimate  intuition  upon  which  my  be- 
havior was  bascx3.    It  included  a  sense,  that  a  number  of  stciff  members  were 
near  the  liirdts  of  their  endurance  and  needed  rather  desperately  to  ex- 
perience a  to-them-rational-structuring-of-the-to-them-chaotic-situation. 
Soneone  with  more  interpersonal  conpetence  than  I  then  had  might  have  been 
able  to  use  this  neamess-to- limits  as  leverage  for  significant  change  in 
those  staff  itonbGrs.    But  from  the  vantage  point  of  iriy  relative  huinan 
understanding  and  skill  and  the  distance  of  inost  staff  members  fron  direct 
learning  about  their  behavior  (as  indicated  by  the  dialogues  in  the  spring 
Staff  maetings  and  again  in  the  sunmer  tutor  meetings) ,  I  could  only  im- 
agine resistance  fron  staff  meirbers  such  as  Douglas  if  I  attempted  to 
focus  on  interpersonal  issues  at  this  time. 
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VIII  amos  OR  creativity?  (ii) 

After  this  long  sojourn  in  the  land  of  the  staff,  let  us  return  to  the 
events  that  were  naking  a  difference  to  the  students. 

The  happiest  memorable  event  of  the  third  week  was  the  blosscming  of  a 
relationship  between  John  Darius  and  Dale  Manning,  a  white  girl.    Our  first' 
interracial  couple  caused  considerable  consternation  at  first  among  the  vMte 
minority,  especially  FranJc,  \<^o  could  still  not  accept  or  act  on  his  feelings 
for  Carmen,  and  Gil  v^o  himself  had  been  courting  Dale.    But  over  several  days' 
time  John's  and  Dale's  easy  enjoyment  of  one  another  became  the  strongest  re- 
conciling force  between  blacks  and  whites.    The  white  students  did  not  enjoy 
their  minority  role  in  the  program,  but  John  was  well-liked,  mi  his  caring  for 
Dale  seaned  to  soften  the  overall  indifference  and  hostility  the  whites  felt 
from  the  blacks. 

Ihe  follCTving  weekend  once  again  provided  a  catalytic  event  for  the 
succeeding  week.    A  full  page  story  on  the  program  appeared  on  the  first  page 
of  the  second  section  of  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Ne^v  Haven  Register.    Vte  had 
kncwn  it  was  likely  an  article  vrould  appear,  for  a  young  reporter  had  spent  a 
couple  of  days  on  cairjxis  during  the  preceding  week. 

VJien  the  reporter  had  first  called  about  doing  the  story,  I  had  been 
^3prehensive  about  its  effect.    First,  I  had  never  seen  a  newspaper  capable  of 
grasping  and  imparting  the  essence  and  excitement  of  a  constructive  process. 
Nor  should  this  be  surprising,  since  construction  involves  integrating  the 
formerly  disparate  overtime,    ^3o  event  at  one  rocnvsnt  in  tixne,  on  which  nGv;s-  ^' 
papers  with  their  daily  deadlines  tend  to  focus,  reflects  this  process.  Con- 
sequently, newspapers  tend  to  focus  on  destructive  processes,  whidi  can  occur, 
in  an  instant. 
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My  second  fear  about  the  article  derived  frcm  the  nature  of  our 
program.    I  realj.2ed  that  the  collaborative,  organic  learning  environment  we 
were  trying  to  create  was  foreign  and  threatening  to  most  people.    I  feared 
that  either  the  repo:rter  or  his  readers  might  recognize  only  chaos  in  a 
depiction  of  the  program  and  that  we  might  suffer  from  the  bad  publicity. 
Finally,  the  New  Haven  Register  had  a  considerable  reputation  for  indiffer- 
encae  and  hostility  to  the  black  and  the  poor  populations  in  tarn,  so  I  feared 
serious  distortions. 

Uiese  fears  wejre  in  large  part  allayed  by  the  reporter  himself,  for  he, 
miracle  of  miracles,  understood  them  and.  agreed  that  they  were  real  dangers. 
Frcm  that  point,  I  knew  that  he  would  be  guarding  against  then.    As  to  the 
possibility  of  distortion,  he  said  he  could  not  be  sure  that  the  paper  would 
run  an  article  on  this  topic  at  all,  but  that  it  wuld  not  alter  his  article 
without  his  approval. . . 

When  sccneone  brought  me  the  article  on  Sunday  morning  and  I  read  it, ' 
I  was  pleased  by  its  liveliness  and  fairness.    It  was  no  whitewash  of  the 
program,  presenting  events  and  opinions  by  staff  and  students  that  could  be 
read  as  negative,  but  it  presented  the  positive  as  well,  and  even  managed,  I 
thought,  to  ccmnunicate  simply  the  relatively  unfamiliar  philosophy  of  the 
program.    If  someone  concluded  on  the  basis  of  the  article  that  the  program 
was  no  good,  I  felt  I  could  refer  to  the  same  article  in  an  argument  with  then. 

My  fears  quieted,  I  was  unprepared  for  the  storm  that  began  to  gather  in 
the  late  afternoon  as  students  and  their  parents  began  to  return  to  the  program, 
Vte  had  invitrid  parents  to  return  with  their  children  each  Sunday  night  for  a 
program  which  included  a  movie  and  informal  conversation  between  staff  and  parentr. . 
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Five  parents  became  regulars  at  these  occasions,  but,  after  the  first 
Sunday  when  we  had  gone  to  the  Ccurp,  no  iiore  than  ten  parents  altogether 
appeared  on  Sunday  evenings.    Until  this  Sunday.    By  seven  o'clock  twenty 
parents  and  as  many  students  were  locked  in  angry  discussion  with  the  staff 
in  the  ocnrron  rocrn.    The  tc^ic:  the  ar-ticle. 

The  white  parents  were  upset  to  see  in  print  that  the  program  was 
two-thirds  black.    Moreover,  friends  were  making  them  exceedingly  unconfort- 
able  by  rushing  over  with  the  paper  and  asking  in  horrified  tones,  "Is  this 
the  program  Gil  is  in?"    Several  felt  they  must  withdraw  their  children 
iirmediately. 

The  black  students  were  angered  by  what  they  considered  to  be  racial 
slurs  in  the  article.    These  included  identifying  one  student  as  "Negro," 
when  the  acocmpanying  white  student  was  not  identified  as  white,  and  de- 
scribing John  Darius  as  a  "husky  youth",  the  term  "husky"  carrying  connot- 
ations of  plantation  slavery. 

All,  whether  black  or  white,  parent  or  student,  were  also  wounded 
deeply  by  two  references  to  poverty— "a  poverty  program"  and  "poor  families". 
Whereas  I  always  preferred  using  the  term  "poor"  to  the  terms  "disadvantaged" 
or  "deprived",  which  struck  me  as  at  once  awkward,  patronizing  and  euphe- 
mistic, these  parents  and  students  hated  the  term  "poor".    In  this  case  too, 
a  number  of  parents  stated  their  intention  of  withdrawing  their  children 
because  they  didn't  want  them  associating  with  "poor"  children. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  conversation  unleashed  by  Weiss'  appearance, 
the  article  seemed  to  ignite  a  deep  anger  in  students.   Tl-iis  tiiiie  the  con- 
versation was  further  conplicated  by  the  prcsenos  of  the  parents,  who  were 
less  volatile  and  anotionally  straightforward  than  the  students,  and  by  the 
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introduction  of  the  possibility  of  taking  direct  action  by  marching  on  the 
newspaper  plant  about  a  dozen  blocks  away.   Thus,  the  staff  was  essentially 
trying  to  carry  on  and  reconcile  three  distinct  conversations:    one  with 
relatively  closed  parents,  initially  determined  to  withdraw  their  children 
fran  the  program;    one  with  extremely  volatile  students  whose  language 
seemed  likely  to  finish  off  the  parents  initially  disturbed  by  the  article; 
and  one  with  students  who  had  reached  the  point  of  controlling  their  anger 
into  organized  action,  but  not  the  point  of  choosing  rational,  effective 
action. 

This  time  the  conversation  not  only  continued  late  into  the  night, 
hut  sustained  itself  for  ten  days.    No  parents  withdrew  their  children;  no 
students  marched  on  the  newspaper  plant.    Instead,  our  conversation  evolved 
the  strategy  of  inviting  the  reporter  to  the  program  to  be  confronted  by 
students  and  parents  about  his  first  article  and  challenged  to  write  another^ 
Students  were  slew  to  buy  tliis  strategy  because  they  were  convinced  the 
reporter  would  not  respond  (a)  because  he  was  clearly  a  villain,  and  (b) 
because  they  could  not  imagine  constructively  influencing  an  institution. 

So,  the  telephone  call  to  invite  the  reporter  became  a  highly  foimal, 
tense  occasion.    Elaine  was  chosen  by  informal  consensus  to  make  the  call 
because  of  her  editorship  of  our  weekly  pajxa*  (ironically  named  "The  C2ietto") 
and  her  acknowledged  ability  to  speak  well.    About  ta^enty  persons,  students 
and. staff,  crowded  into  the  school  office  for  Elaine's  call.    She  had  the  177 
genitine  good  fortune  of  actually  finding  him  in  at  his  office.    She  told  him 
in  a  formal,  polite  voice  that  his  article  had  evoked  strong  reactions  in  the 
program  and  that  we  would  like  to  present  these  reactions  to  him.    He  apparent- 
ErJc^^  expressed  surprise  and  concern,  aid  accepted  Elaine's  invitation  to  a  meeting 
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the  following  Wednesday  ciftemcon.    This  result  G].ated  the  students,  and  they 
iirmediately  set-  to  work  prepciring  for  the  occasion. 

DIVERGING  LINES  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

In  the  meantime,  the  first  days  of  the  week  were  running  along  tex) 
diverging  lines.    The  contininng  conversation  about  the  newspaper  article 
probed,  tested,  and  influenced  students'  self -concepts  and  sense  of  political 
realities.    It  turned  out  that  for  them  the  term  "toor"  carried  all  the  neg- 
ative connotations  that  it  might  for  a  wealthy,  conservative,  "self-made"  man. 
It  meant  "irresponsibility,"  "slovenly,"  "messy,"  "uncaring."    Students  and 
parents,  who  continued  to  drop  by  in  one's  and  two's  throughout  the  week, 
would  point  out  that  they  wore  good  clothes,  owned  a  television  set,  cwned 
a  car,  kept  thc^  apartment  neat,  fed  their  children  well,  worked  nights... 
Hew  could  they  be  called  poor?   No  amount  of  straightforward  argument  would  • 
make  them  accept  "poor"  as  a  descriptive  tern,  meaning,  by  Congress'  defi- 
nition, "earning  less  than  $3,000  a  year  for  a  family  of  four."   VJhen  these 
conversations  moved,  th^  did  so  via  the  "detour"  of  examining  the  self- 
hatred  iirplicit  in  students'  and  parents'  acceptance  of  the  negative  connot- 
ations attached  to  "poor,"  and  the  socio-political  culture  in  America  that 
created  these  connotations  in  the  first  place.    In  other  words,  the  conver- 
sations moved  when  scmeone  present  could  make  than  directly  educational  in 
personal  and  social  terms.  1.78 

The  other  line  of  developnent  was  the  more  formal,  acadanic  program. 

One  might  have  thought  that  the  core  topic  that  week  "The  City"— would  easily 

have  leant  itself  to  examining  tlie  nany  facets  of  the  existential  situation 
ErJc  : 


created  by  the  appearance  of  the  n^/spaper  article.    And,  in  fact,  to  the 
extent  that  academics  ever  claimed  the  students'  attention  that  week  it  was 
in  relation  to  the  article.    One  of  the  writing  wo::kshops  organized  a  question- 
naire to  administer  to  all  students  to  gain  a  more  objective  sense  of  student 
opinion  .about  the  article  and  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  questions  the  panel 
Tvould  ask  the  reporter  during  the  follcwing  week.    This  project  was  carried  out 
efficiently  and  enthusiastically,  the  students  unabashedly  consulting  staff 
mestibers  about  hew  to  spell  words  and  phrase  questio'-"-^. 

But,  for  the  most  pcurt,  the  core  class  and  workshops  dragged  terribly. 
I  can  attribute  the  lack  of  success  of  the  core  curriculum  to  severed  factors. 
First,  Douglas,  who  had  taken  primary  responsibility  for  the  overall  organi- 
zation of  this  week,  had  scheduled  sj-xjakers  eacti  morning  to  address  all  the 
stude:  "s  at  once,  to  be  followed  by  discussions  in  the  core  sections.    The  fact 
that  we  decided  at  Friday's  meeting  that  my  m^eetings  with  tlie  whole  student 
body  were  ineffective  didn't  influence  his  planning.    So,  many  students  slept 
through  the  first  "Icvj-tures"  and  then  ceased  attending.    Moreover,  the  lectures 
in  no  way  connected  to  tne  on-going  events  of  the  program. 

Second,  the  "physiological"  factor  once  again  interfered  witli  the  aca- 
demic in  that  each  day,  aftrr  the  lectui'e,  one  core  section  v/ent  to  the  health 
department  for  ccmplete  physical  examinations.    The  physical  examinations  turned 
cut  to  be  of  great  value  in  themselves,  but  they  continued  into  the  workshop 
period  cuid,  as  the  week  went  on,  cook  students  frcm  other  core  sections  who 
had,  for  seme  reason,  not  gone  on  tlieir  assigned  day.    These  effects  destroyed 
cka:  effort  to  create  a  stronger  norm  of  regular  attejidanco  at  the  rromh\g 
classes. 
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Third,  the  core  teachers  were  caught  by  surprise  by  the  cotmDtion 
around  the  newspaper  article  and  seemed  unable  to  integrate  this  event  v/ith 
the  curriculum.    In  a  few  cases,  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  article, 
tut  in  a  way  that  distracted  attention  from  the  curriculum  rather  than  en- 
hancing it.    This  does  not  mean  that  such  conversations  were  devoid  of  ed-  . 
ucational  content.    But  they  suffered  frcm  being  identified  as  "bull  sessions" 
rather  than  "learning"  by  the  students.    And  this  unchallenged  polarization 
between  "life"  and  "Ijiaming"  leads  the  students  ncit  to  seek  and,  in  fact,  to 
overlook  the  most  important  kinds  of  learning. 

.THE  MOCK  PANEL  AND  TIE  REAI.  ONE 

I*ve  forgotten  who  first  conceived  of  the  idea  of  a  mock  panel  dis- 
cussior.  as  preparation  for  the  real  confrontation  with  the  reporter.    It  may 
have  been  Rob  Giliran.    In  any  event,  Pob  met  with  about  ten  students  one  eve- 
ning to  discuss  the  upcoiiing  event  and,  concerned  that  it  became  a  more  co- 
herent occasion  than  the  school '  s  meeting  with  Wuiss  when  there  had  been  a 
similar  intensity  of  feeling,  he  suggested  that  the  students  role-play  ti-ie 
occasion. 

Carmen  became  the  reporter,  five  others  became  the  panel,  and  th*  rest 
became  the  audience.    Cannen  answered  the  first  questions  at  sane  length, 
cooly  and  collectedly.    New  she  .was  explaining  to  the  panel  that  she  had  in- 
tended no  slur  by  using  the  word  "poor",  that  tliey  v.ould  have  to  agree, 
vculdn't  they,  that  in  objective  terms  they  were  poor.    Her  coolness  and  ab- 
ility to  turn  th.?.  questions  back  on  her  questioners  began  to  infuriate  the 
panel  manbcrs  and  audience  wb.o  had  probably  assumed  that  they  would  be  able  to 
flail  away  at  the  evil  reporter  without  rosj.stancc. 
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Several  of  tho  students  began  to  interrupt  one  another  in  efforts  to 
speak.  .And  they  began  to  swear  at  "the  reporter."    In  return,  Ccimien  be- 
gan to  berate  them  in  the  same  cool  voice  for  interrupting  one  anotiier. 
"You  poor  in  the  othar  sense  too.    Gcod  kids  don't  interrupt  and  s\";ecu:. 
Why,  you  all  can't  do  civilized  conversation!"    She  knew  she'd  hit  upon 
a  good  tactic.    For  the  ne-xt  several  minutes,  as  the  axasperated  panel 
nvambers  sought  to  regain  the  upper  hand,  she  \"/ould  simply  reflect  their 
unruly  behavio^  back  at  them:    "A  person  don't  finish  what  he  say  'fore 
you  in'rupt  hiiu "    "You  don't  even  Ccure  for  one  another;  you  just  fight 
among  youself."    "You  questions  ain't  organized  at  all  (the  student  poll 
had  yet  to  be  analyzed  at  tliis  point).    I  planned  m^  article." 

Finally,  Jituny,  whan  we  counted  among  the  fifteen  we  had  yet  to  reach, 
stepped  out  frcm  the  audieiice,  turned  ta-zard  the  panel,  and  took  over:  "You 
not  together  a-tall.    VJe  got  to  play  tliis  straight.    We  needs  a  chaimnn  f(.r 
the  panel,  and  don't  no  one  talk  less  he  nod  to  thcan.    And  the  audience  don't 
neke  a  sound.    We  goin  to  have  the  old  lady  here,  right?    New,  how  you  goin 
to  act?   No  one  get  in  tliis  rocm  without  he  agree  to  keep  quiet." 

With  that,  Jimmy  became  chainran  of  the  panel — surely  one  of  the  last 
persons  in  the  program  I  would  ever  have  imc.gined  for  the  position—and  wrd 
went  around  the  campus  thcit  the  only  way  we  were  going  to  get  across  to  the 
reporter  was  b,'  playing  it  cool. 

Would  tlio  rop.  -ter  really  dare  to  shew  up?   At  1:30  of  a  sweltering 
afternoon  on  Wednesday  of  tho  fifth  week,  the  Pierson  Canron  Rocm  v;as  jamnrd 
v/ith  sixty  students,  t-venty  staff,  at  legist  ten  manbors  of  our  advisory  board, 
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and  almost  thirty  parents.   The  panel,  consisting  of  Jimny,  three  other 
students,  and  Mai  Helal,  the  tutor  who  had  initiat^ad  the  poll,  were  sitting 
carefully  dressed,  holding  their  list  of  questions,  on  straight  chairs  vAiich 
formed  a  V  with  on  easy  chair  reserved  for  the  reporter.    A' noticeably  subdued 
hum  of  conversation  rippled  across  the  room. 

For  the  first  tine  during  the  program  lateness  and  non-attendance  were 
no  issue.    The  tension  seenvDd  all  the  higher  to  ma  for  being  so  concentrated 
and  so  controlled.    I  began  to  fear  that  tlie  reporter  wouldn't  sha//.    I  walked 
outside  and  immediately  found  him  looking  blankly  .-round  the  courtyard,  wonder- 
ing where  everyone  was.    It  was  no  easier  for  him  than  for  us  to  imagine  the 
program  quiet. 

He  and  I  had  already  talked  over  the  phone  diuring  the  preceding  week, 
so  he  had  some  idea  what  he  was  walking  into.    He  Wcis  actually  very  pleased  by 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  us,  for  this  had  been  his  first  major  article  on 
poverty-racial  issues  and  he  was  interested  in  pursuing  this  line  of  work.  He 
Wished  to  represent  the  facts  accurately  and  welcanes  this  chance  to  get  the 
students'  reactions.    Had  he  been  any  less  open,  the  ensuing  event  could  easily 
have  beccme  a  fiasco. 

After  I  had  welccmed  everybody  to  tliis  "important  event  which  symbolizes 
so  well  what  we  mean  by  learning  frori  experience"  in  the  thirty  seconds  allot- 
ted to  me  by  Jimmy,  he  took  over  ard,  in  formal  tones,  explained  the  structure 
of  the  meeting.    The  panel  was  to  question  the  reporter  for  about  thirty  minutes 
without  interruptions  from  the  audience,  tlien  the  flcor  would  be  opened  to 
.questions  from  members  of  the  audience  recognized  by  Jintrty.    With  that,  ho 
launched  into  the  first  question,  a  long  involved  summation  of  evidenco  of  racial 
slurs  ill  the  article,  follaved  by  "Do  you  agree  that  this  is  v4iat  you  did?" 
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"1  didn't  intend  to  cast  any  racial  slurs,"  replied  the  reporter 
agreeably^  precipitating  angry  rustling  and  imirmoring  which  was  instantly 
stilled  by  a  dozen  "Shsh's." 

"I  didn't  cisk  whether  you  intended  racial  slurs,"  returned  Jimmy 
coldly  and  legally,  "but  whether  you  cannitted  them." 

"Well,  I  guess  that  depends  who's  speaking,  doesn't  it?"  answered  ttie 
reporter  a  little  less  contortably.    "They  didn't  sound  like  slurs  to 
(another  angry  hum,  stopped  by  Jimmy's  glance)  but  they  evidently  did  to  you." 

Jinrny  nodded  to  the  next  panel  member,  and  the  questioning  proceeded 
for  half  an  hour,  and  then  another  forty-five  minutes  frcm  the  audio, :c:a,  all 
in  an  atmosphere  of  tense,  formal  silence,  threatening  eruption  at  any  minute. 
By  the  time  I  had  overcoi^?  first  my  preoccupation  that  an  outbreak;  of  uncontrol- 
led hostility  would  end  the  program  forever  and  next  my  amaz€3T^t  at  the  unpar- 
allel  self-control  of  these  "short-attention-span,  volatile"  stuccn I 
ized  that  the  tension  had  dropped.    The  reporter  agreed  he  had  made  mistakes 
in  the  article  and  iiad  not  been  aware  of  how  his  writing  v;ould  affoc':  h:.s  r  ;  '  - 
jects;  the  students  ooiplimonted  him  on  his  openness  and  friendliness;  and  all 
agreed  that  he  should  v/rite  another  article  about  the  program  durinci  tho  f.v'-\'' 
week. 

.And  so  he  did.    During  the  seventh  week  he  reappeared,  this  time  to 
swamped  by  students  dcnrnding  interview's,  shewing  him  the  most  recant  edition 
of  "The  Ghetto",  inviting  him  to  class,  or  taking  him  for  a  tour  of  our  outdoor 
art  gallery.    Ilis  second  article  began  on  the  front  page  of  that  Sunday's  p^iper 
and  offended  no  one.    I  must  say  that  I  also  found  it  a  bit  flatter  than  thR 
first— perhaps  a  little  too  calculatcdly  inoffensive— but  please  don't  say  I 
complained.  m*^^^ 
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IXaring  the  following  year,  I  was  interested  to  see  that  the  reporter 
became  the  newspaper's  nmn  link  to  racial  and  poverty  issues,  his  ccnpetence 
and  cannitment  evidently  influencing  the  paper  to  give  more  attention  to  such 
issues. 

AND  OTHER  MEETINGS 

Members  of  our  advisory  board  had  turned  up  at  the  meeting  with  the 
newspaper  reporter  borause  we  had  held  a  meeting  of  our  advisors  the  day 
before.    One  or  two  had  minliained  regular  contact  with  the  program  through- 
cut  the  summer  after  their  participation  in  our  spring  planning  maetings. 
But  we  had  not  specifically  invited  them  to  the  program.    Andrew  Wilson  sug- 
gested to  me  that  a  meeting  would  help  create  understanding  and  support  for 
the  program  within  the  Yale  connunity.    He  felt  this  would  be  useful  because 
most  information  about  the  program  circulating  Yale  v/as  negative  in  tone,  - 
ocming  from  Weiss  or  the  master  of  the  neighboring  college  vto  intermittently 
ooiplained  about  the  cimount  of  noise  we  generated  late  at  night. 

Ihe  meeting  turned  out  to  serve  much  more  than  merely  a  public  relations 
function.    We  asked  about  lialf  the  staff  and  a  number  of  students  to  join  us 
for  the  lunch  and  early  afternoon  meeting,  playing  tapes  of  several  meetings 
with  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  program  and  more  recently.    We  inpressed 
ourselves  with  the  change  in  the  sLudents  that  could  be  observed  by  listening 
to  the  tapes  and  hearing  their  live  conncnts  at  thij  meeting.    Now,  in  small 
groups/  they  seemed  capable  of  addressing  one  another  rather  than  merely 
shouting;  also  of  listening  to  one  another,  developing  a  definite  tlicmn  in 
oojtversation;  and  also  of  car.'rying  out  seme  cooperative  activities  (ttie  advisor 
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were  shown  the  questionnaire  and  analysis  prepared  for  the  n»2eting  with  the 
reporter),'  The  advisors  were  impressed  by  our  work,  \\tiich  provided  us  with 
nuch-needed  reinforcansnt,  especially  for  those  staff  manbers  who  "ere  least 
clccir  that  we  were  accatplishing  anything. 

One  advisor  from  the  comtunity  action  agency'  later  reloimed  to  make  a 
tape  of  student  oarments,  the  flavor  of  which  he  first  picked  up  at  the 
advisory  meeting,  about  the  kinds  of  organizational  and  interpersonal  dif- 
ferences between  this  program  and  their  high  schools—differences  vMch  made 
them  try  to  work  with  the  system  at  Upward  Bound  but  against  the  system  at 
high  school.    Ihis  tape  was  used  repeatedly  at  in-service  teacher  training 
sessions  during  the  succeeding  year,  when  tvso  out  of  the  three  high  schools 
erupted  in  riots.  ' 

rhe  students  themselves  had,  in  turn,  first  becoie  aware  that  their 
experiences  constituted  a  coherent  and  persuasive  critique  of  the  school 
system  just  that  Sunday  evening.    John  Holt,  who  had  been  invited  to  visit  the 
Yale  Summer  Iligh  School  that  weekend,  turned  up  unexpectedly  at  the  Pierson 
gate  on  Sunday  evening.    So  we  asked  the  students  in  the  vicinity  to  join  him 
for  conversation  in  the  Cormon  Room.    Typiccilly,  rather  than  talking  to  them 
about  education.  Holt  trioi  to  find  out  frcm  thcan.    I  don't  believe  he  diu 
ai^rthing  during  the  first  two  hours  but  ask  questions  v^ich  sha/;ed  he  had 
heard  what  they  just  said  and  wanted  to  probe  their  experience  more  deeply. 
Reversing  the  usual  trend,  more  and  more  students  joined  the  conversation  as 
it  proceeded.    Althou9h  once  again  tney  were  dealing  with  a  topic  that  touched 
doep  anger  and  pain,  the  sb.idents  maintained  a  kind  of  dctachiv^nt  and  humor 
about  their  stories  that  increased  the  pa^er  and  precision  of  their  analyses. 
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Itoltf  who  had  planned  to  drop  by  for  tv/enty  minutes^  i 'Trained  four  hours, 
t^hether  it  was  primarily  the  supportive  context  that  he  provided/  or  a  readi- 
ness by  tl:e  students  to  enter  another  stage  of  relating  to  their  feelings  in 
public  that  caused  t'ae  new  tone  to  the  conversation  I  don't  know.    Like  the 
advisors  tMO  days  later,  liolt  ended  the  evening  impressed  with  the  program, 
vMle  we,  in  turn,  ended  inpressed  by  him.  * 

If  the  specific  restructuring  accatplished  by  the  staff  at  the  end  of 
the  third  week  had  proven  utterly  ineffective  by  tlie  end  of  tlie  fourth  week, 
the  principle  of  restructuring  nevertheless  caught  on.    We  dismantled  tlie 
workshops  and  returned  to  the  tutorial  system.    The  intervening  week  had 
permitted  us  to  determine  more  precisely  \^;hich  students  felt  related  to  which 
staff,    alius,  the  na<;  tutorial  relationships  were  not  assigned  eurbitrarily  as 
the  initial  ones  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  prcc|a.am;  instead  they  were 
determined  on  the  basis  of  existing  relations! dps.    As  a  result,  although  we 
had  virtually  lost  a  week,  we  ultimately  reached  about  ten  more  students 
during  the  final  three  weeks  of  the  program. 

In  another  arena,  the  students  thonselves  were  initiating  a  nCTV 
structure.    At  John  Darius'  initiative,  the  Discipline  Corrmittee  underwent 
a  painful  week  of  self-examination.    Three  judgments  emerged  from  this  process. 
First,  the  Cormittee  was  frustrated  by  the  number  of  disciplinary  cases  it 
continued  to  have  to  hear.    It  felt  it  was  failing  to  help  the  school  evolve 
a  higher  sense  of  cormiunity  than  cops  and  robbers  and  simultaneously  failing 
to  become  a  respected  authority  in  itself.    Second,  Carmittee  ireimbcrs  ack-. 
ncwledged  that  they  were  learning  more  fran  participation  on  the  Comu.ttee  than 
anyone  else.    Ihis  ac)tnowlcdgancnt  was  achieved  with  sotig  difficulty,  for  its 
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iinmediate- corollary  was  that  others  should  have  the  opportunity  to  ser\^e  on 
the  oammittee  too,  in  order  to  share  in  the  experience.    But  mariners  en- 
joyeu  their  interaction  end  their  feelings  of  prestige  in  belonging  to  the 
ocmnittee  so  they  did  not  like  the  idea  of  being  replaced.    Thl'd,  the 
Ccnmittee  increasingly  found  itself  making  new  rules  and  taking  creative 
rather  than  disciplinary  actions.    So,  it  really  aight  to  have  been  named 
something  like  a  "Governing  Comiittee"  rather  than  a  "Discipline  Ccnmittee." 

Biese  considerations  suggested  that  a  new  caimittee,  reconstituted 
as  the  Governing  Ccrardttee,  ought  to  be  elected  by  the  students  for  the  second 
half  of  the  program.    Ho^-zever,  several  mcanbers  of  the  ccmmittee  felt  that 
John  was  the  key  to  whatever  prestige  and  effectiveness   the  present  ccm- 
mittee had  developed  (the  firrt  clear  evidence  of  direct  positive  support  • 
of  one  student  by  others  that  I  can  recall) .    They  argued  against  restruct- 
uring.   The  argument  consumed  tMo  vAiole  evenings,  one  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  week,  another  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  week.    'jChe  final  decision 
was  to  restructure,  hised  largely  on  John's  argument  that  if  the  whole 
structure  did  depend  on  him  alone,  then  it  probably  wasn't  worth  sustaining 
anyway.    Led  by  him,  almost  every  monber  of  the  connittee  had  been  forced 
to  examine  the  relationship  between  his  personal  behavior  and  motives  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  structure  and  welfare  of  the  ccmnunity  as  a  v^ole, 
on  the  other  hand. 

The  new  Governing  Committee,  elected  during  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
week,  never  did  acconplish  anything  moriorable.    With  the  program  nearing  an 
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end,  it  had  a  lamo-duck  quality  to  it.    It  did,  however,  give  ar^other  ten 
students  the  sense  of  grappling  with  pa.<.'Gr  and  responsibility. 
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DECISIONS  DETERMINnC  THE  PUEPOSE  OF  THE  SUMMER 

During  the  sixth  week/  the  formerly  inplicit  issue  of  whether  to 
enphasize  social- therapy  or  academics  became  a  central  concern  on  the  staff. 
First,  we  had  to  decide  whether  to  throw  out  severeil  of  the  white  students 
vdio  were  hooked  on  glue,  endangering  themselves  by  such  acts  as  walking  out^ 
on  the  roof  and  falling  frcm  a  window  (luckily  first  story)  into  the  moat, 
and  not  participating  in  the  academic  aspects  of  the  program  at  all.  Those 
in  favor  of  stressing  the  academic  quality  of  the  program  argued  in  favor 
of  the  suspension.    Greg  argued,  to  the  contrary,  that  this  suimier  was  de- 
voted to  trying  to  develop  a  ccmnunity  together,  with  no  pre-existing 
authoritative  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  that  catmunity.  Moreover, 
he  pointed  out  that  a  number  of  black  students  were  equally  guilty  of  using 
drugs  against  our  rule.    If  we  were  going  to  use  suspension  as  our  v/ay  of 
enforcing  our  rule,  he  would  have  to  recomtnsnd  the  dismissal  of  a  number  of 
black  students.    Since  it  was  clear  that  such  a  harsh  tactic  would  destroy 
the  coherence  of  the  program,  the  staff  decided  not  to  dismiss  the  white 
students. 

(When  the  news  of  Greg's  threat  leaked  out  to  the  black  students, 
several  of  his  former  friends  assiduously  avoided  him  for  a  fev;  days.  Then, 
noting  his  tendency  to  drink  a  cocktail  sane  evenings  off  campus  at  a 
restaux'aat,  they  confronted  him  on  his  inconsistency.    He  advocated  thrwing 
than  out  for  breaking  the  drug  rule,  yet  he  himself  broke  the  rule  against 
liquor.    Ite  rcanindcd  thein  that  the  rule  prohibited  liquor  or  drugs  on  carrpus 
for  the  good  of  our  carmunity,  but  said  nothing  about  what  students  or  staff 
d*id  off-campus.    The  students  in  question  bock  the  hint,  reducing  the  aJTToiuit 
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of  drugs  on  campus  during  the  last  two  weeks.    They  also  readmitted  Greg 
to  friendship,  presumably  on  the  basis  of  his  leadership  in  beating  the 
system.    I  don't  tJiink  tlicy  ever  realized  that  his  recxxnnoidation  to  dis- 
miss them  was  also  a  ploy  to  beat  another  system,  the  conceptual-oTOtional 
system  of  seme  staff  meiaLers.) 

^en,  around  the  middle  of  the  week,  sane  staff  members  suggested 
that  we  consider  inviting  bade  for  the  seventh  week  of  the  program  oaly 
those  students  clearly  interested  in  academic  work.    In  this  way,  went  the 
argument,  we  would  net  be  expelling  any  students.    Moreover,  the  non- 
academically  inclined  students  would  probably  quite  straightforwardly  pre- 
fer not  to  take  part  in  an  intensive  week  of  academics  anyway.    And  we  wuld 
thereby  have  the  uninterrupted  chance  to  serve  the  serious  students. 

The  argument  sounded  inviting,  and  many  of  us  bought  it  quickly. 
Only  Sally  Graham  disagreed  strongly,  still  using  the  counterargument 
that  no  one  had  the  authority  to  divide  the  oCTmtunity  during  the  first 
surmier.    To  do  so  new,  she  maintained,  \>rould  undo  all  the  trust  built 
during  the  program  with  the  least  acadanically  inclined  students*.    Such  a 
decision  would  reassure  them  once  again  that  the '  really  v/ere  second-class 
citizc^ns  whose  concerns  we  had  pretended  to  take  seriously  only  so  long  as 
we  hoped  we  oould  convert  them  to  our  value  system.    Because  she  could  not 
be  persuaded  that  this  idea  permitted  us  to  accelerate  our  timing  and  lay 
a  foundation  towards  next  summer's  program  and  because  a  number  of  staff 
mcanbers  were  nDt  present,  wo  adjourned  the  Wednesday  staff  meeting  and 
agreed  to  return  to  the  discussion  the  foUcwing  afternoon.    In  the  meantime 
•  -ally  continued  the  debate  and  scmehw  helped  many  of  us  to  change  our  minds 
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Suddenly  and  surprisingly,  the  whole  issue  was  decided  easily  the  folla.ving 
afternoon  in  favor  of  not  adopting  the  proposal.    The  usefulness  of  not 
sinply  outvoting  a  ccmiitted  minority  was  thereby  strongly  confinred. 

These  dccisionjv  against  dismissing  the  glue  sniffers  and  against 
restricting  the  program  during  the  seventh  week  had  an  apparently  negative 
consequence  of  bringing  to  a  climax  the  conflict  within  the  staff  about  hav* 
the  program  should  be  defined.    After  weeks  of  relative  silence  at  staff 
meetings,  Regina,  follov^ed  by  Ton,  Susan,  Gail  and  Douglas,  expressed  their 
indignation  at  the  decr.bions  during  the  staff  neeting  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  week.    Soon  the  discussion  shifted  to  their  sense  of  having  been  ex- 
cluded fron  staff  decisions  throughout  the  sumner.    A  few  staff  mssTibers 
were  viewed  as  having  preponderant  influence  with  me.    Greg  and  Rob  first 
and  foremost,  then  Tim,  David,  Ray,  cind  Luther.    I  agreed  with  this  ranking 
of  who  had  most  influence,  as  well  as  with  the  observation  that  a  split 
had  developed  within  the  staff.    I  wondered,  however,  to  what  extent  this  - 
pattern  represented  a  conspiracy  against  the  minority  point  of  view  and 
to  what  extent  the  minority  itself  had  helped  to  create  it  by  passivity. 
Sally's  different  posture  as  a  minority  tho  two  days  before  suggested 
strongly  that  a  mLnority  could  potentially  have  influence  within  the  program. 
The  actual  outccme  of  this  open  definition  of  conflicting  factions  was  rather 
positive—a  sense  of  reconciliation  and  reunion  within  the  staff  in  prepar- 
ation for  the  final  week. 

Once  the  final  week  got  underway,  we  had  irore  reason  to  be  oleased 
with  our  decision  not  to  split  thie  prograni.    A  suitTi\cr's  v.orth  of  artistic, 
work  by  the  students,  guided  by  Gail,  made  its  appearance  on  the  walls  and 
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porches  of  one  comer  of  the  college.    In  addition  to  the  intrinsic  talent 
and  color  it  conveyed,  it  awakened  the  staff  to  one  kind  of  productivity 
that  had  been  going  on  all  along- vinnoticcd  under  our  ngsc^.^.    T.t..w«.c..rin  un- 
■  "expected  dividend.    Jtoreover,  Gail  had  seaned  the  least  assertive,  least 
visible,  and  therefore  least  valuable  staff  nonber  throughout  the  sunnier. 
She,  too,  therefore,  appeared  as  an  unexpected  dividend. 

Oir  canposition  contest  also  stiimlated  an  astounding  splurge  of 
writing  by  students  during  the  first  three  days  of  the  final  week.  They 
could  be  seen  sitting  around  the  campus  bent  ever  -their  work  as  never  be- 
fore.   And  they  reMDrked  their  pieces  three  or  four  times  with  the  help  of 
the  staff.    The  results  ranged  fran  ficLion  to  politj.cal  essay  to  philosophy 
to  poetry,  including  the  follwing  conic  summation  of  the  suntnar  by  Henry 
Aston: 


MY  DRmM  IN  TIiE  GRASS 


While  I  was  lying  on  the  ground, 

I  think  I  heard  Bill  Torbert's  sound; 

Scmeone  laughing  at  me  like  a  fcxDl, 
Sctiieone  dropping  on  me  saTiCtliing  cool; 

Someone  rattling  on  a  bush — 
John  Darius  gave  it  a  push; 

The  rustling  of  the  trees 
Gave  its  sound  in  the  breeze; 

Seth  Phillips  sayL^g  "Oh  God!" 
A  syirphony  wiiich  is  quite  odd; 

I  hear  someone  walking  through  the  grass: 
It  was  a  folk  singer  goijig  to  class; 
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I  hear  sane  birds.; 
•    Their  melodies  marge; 

Somet-MrKj  crawling  on  me — 
I  believ(j  it  was  a  bumble  bee. 

When  I  gcit  up  everything  Wcis  differen   to  me: 
Where  I  drearned  before,  now  I  could  .e. 

ft 

On  the  final  day,  I  busied  myself  with  preparations  for  the  evening 
ceremony  to  which  we  had  invited  all  the  parents.  "Vfere  the  certificates  we 
had  had  printed  ready?   Were  the  students  chosen  to  read  at  the  ceronony 
practicing  their  pieces  aloud?   Wbuld  the  refreshments  --ppear  at  the  rj.ght 
itonent? 

As  the  day  progressed  more  and  more  students  ocanplained  abDUt  "having" 
to  attend  the  ceremony.    I  began  to  fear  that  our  final  act  would  be  only  too 
typical  of  the  disorganization  \vW.ch  had  characterized  us  throughout  t-he 
surrmer.    Melinda,  who  had  been  asked  to  read  her  essay  on  Black  Paver,  vo- 
ciferously refused  to  take  -•     part  in  the  ceremony.    Repeatedly  throughout 
the  day  she  charged  up  to  nve,  for  one  hour  attacking  on  a  bike  she  had  pic}:ed 
up  sanewhere,  exclaiming  triumphantly  that  she  would  not  under  ciny  circum- 
stances read  her  essay.    Itio  occasion  was  a  sham,  she  shouted,  just  as  the 
summer  har'  been.    Then,  half  an  hour  before  the  event  was  to  begin,  I  found 
inyself  tackled  frcn  behind,  Melinda  once  again  screaming,  this  tiiiK2  main- 
taining that  I  had  no  right  to  discriminate  against  her  and  prevent  her  fron 
reading. 

By  twenty  past  eight,  tlio  Corrnon  Roan  was  cra-nncd  v;ith  students  and 
parents,  all,  to  my  utter  surprise,  dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  just  as 
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they  had  been  on  the  first  afternoon.   Melinda,  fksnry  Aston,  and  six  other 
students  read  their  v,ork  to  thunderous  applause;  awards  in  writing  and  art 
were  made;  and  eacli  student  received  a  certificate  to  further  applause. 
The  college  anptied. 

Saturday  morning  the  staff  gathered  for  a  final  relaxed  argument 
about  whether  the  primary  purpose  of  the  program  had  been  therapeutic  or 
academic. 

FINIS 
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IX    DEVELOPING  A  COMMUNAL  SENSE 
OF  IDENTIIY 


Ihe  end  of  the  surrnvar  session  ushered  in  a  far  more  reflective  phase 
Of  the  program.    I  dragged  myself  onto  a  plane  to  meet  my  mother  at  a  small 
country  farmhrnse  she  had  recently  bought  in  Italy  and  spent  up  to  eighteen 
hours  a  day  for  the  next  three  weeks  sleeping.    During  my  absence  New  Haven 
was  erupting  in  riots,  setting  the  tone  for  a  bitter  year  of  disruptions  in 
the  city's  high  schools  and  of  assassinations  in  the  nation's  political  are- 
nas.   It  was  as  though  we  at  Upward  Bound  were  being  offered  a  chance  to 
ccnpare  the  results  of  our  way  of  operating  against  the  results  of  the  "usual" 
V/ay  of  operating  in  our  country. 

Our  way  seemed  to  involve  high  psychic  costs  as  we  proceeded,  testing 
persons  in  often  extreara  ways,  but  then  seeaned  to  result  in  good  feeling  and, 
as  we  learned  later,  significant  positive  outw.^d  changes  in  our  students. 
At  the  end  of  the  next  school  year  three-quarters  of  our  students  had  improved 
their  grades  (directly  contrary  to  the  ordinary  trend  for  such  studc5nts) ,  and 
only  two  had  dropped  out  of  school.    Now  Haven's  drpp-out  rate  for  tentli 
graders  was  cut  in  half  frcm  the  year  before — from  140  to  70 — and  I  can  think 
of  no  other  factor  besides  Upward  Bound  that  might  be  responsible  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  change. 

The  "usual"  way  of  operating  in  our  country  seemed  to  minimize  iirmad- 
iate  testing  of  persons  as  well  as  minimal  effort  to  recognize  and  transcend 
personal  limits,  but  then  seemed  to  result  in  violent  oontradictions  over 
the  long-run.    I  began  to  think  of  our  way  as  a  pay-as-you-go  plan,  as  opposed 
to  the  dominant  American  buy-new- p..iy- later  philosophy. 
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Of  ooursG,  at  the  end  of  the  first  suimier  tJiese  long-tezin  results  of 
"our  way"  had  not  yet  occurred.    Consequently,  thie  benef:  ts  and  even  the  de- 
finition of  "our  way"  were  still  unclear  to  us.    As  fall,  winter,  spring,  and 
a  second  sunner  succeeded  one  another,  the  violent  nood  in  New  Haven  and  the 
country  seened  to  represent  the  ultimate  test  of  "our  way"  nore  often  than  a 
clear  contrast.   For,  as  later  chapters  will  shew,  this  violent  nxxxi  very  much 
affected  the  atmosphere  of  the  program  during  the  second  spring  and  suntner. 

I  have  been  surrounding  the  phrase  "our  way"  with  quotaUon  marks 
because  the  most  obvious  yet  confusing,  characteristics  of  "our  way"  were 
precisely  the  uncertainties  surrounding  the  terms  "our"  and  "way". 

IXiring  rny  three  weeks  in  Italy,  I  would  occasionally  turn  to  scnie 
efforts  by  staff  members  to  defijie  and  evaluate  "our  way".    X  had  asked  thm 
to  describe,  among  other  things,  what  principles,  if  any,  they  perceived  as, 
iji  practice,  guiding  the  program,  and  what  degree  of  contradition  -they  exper- 
ienced among  the  principles.    Parts  of  scrtve  of  theii-  answers  follow: 


Ray:    ...  I  see  this  school  operating  on  principles  that  the 

sbidents  can  understand.    They  can  see  that  the  rules 
are  made  for  them  and  not  saiiG  other  grouo  of  people. 
I  thiiik  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  program  if 
principles  were  imposed  upon  students  without  the 
students  understanding  tiiem. .. 

************ 

Re2gina:...Vfe  have  been,  in  principle,  attempting  to  prepare  the 
students  for  re-entering  the  school  systan,  but  at  ti\e 
same  tJiiie  we  have  boon,  in  principle,  bucking  the  system 
v^'Q  have  boon  preparing  them  for. . . 

************ 
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Davids 


Bert  Wilkerson: 


...  I  perceive  the  prcgrain  as  operating  under  a  general 
prijiciplc  of  self-discovery. .  .A  key  question  v;}iich  has 
ne\'er  been  ans\s'ared  this  surmer  involves  the  conflict 
between  freedom  of  the  individual  and  his  infringe.'n^nt 
of  the  frecdon  of  others.    Not  in  any  sense  wiien  is  a 
student  recr   -ing  more  freedom  than  he  deserves — I  do 
not  believe  m  individual  can  become  responsibly  free 
tlirough  the  ^junitive  denial  of  freedom — but  simply, 
v;hen  is  a  student  receiving  more  freedom  than  we  can 
cifford  to  give. . . 

************* 

...I  thjjik  our  main  principles  have  been,  in  order  of 
priority  in  practice: 

voluntarism  for  the  students 

supportivoness 

creation  of  a  ccminunity  (running  a  poor  third) 
learning 

I  would  note  that  Uiis  list  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the 
priorities  expected  by  the  students,  at  least  initially. 

Voluntarism  allws  individuals  to  disrupt  the  contnunity. 
\^le  our  ccrmunity  institutions,  primarily  the  Discipline 
and  Governing  Caimittees,  were  valuable^    I  don't  think 
they  ever  succeeded  in  creating  tiie  sense  of  ccmnunity 
that  in  itself  inhibits  disruption. 

Unfortunately,  supportiveness  and  voluntarism  conflict 
with  learning,  for  the  latter  requires  disciplined  work.... 
CXir  assunption  that  support  for  seven  weeks  was  a  pre- 
reqiusite  to  real  learning  based  on  self-motivation  v;as, 
I  think,  correct,  and,  if  it  is  correct,  then  support 
was  the  mci'e  irntx)rtant  principle. 


Although  I  did  riot  feel  that  any  of  these  ways  of  thinking  about  the 
program  was  categorically  right  or  wrong,  it  was  .ijiteresting  to  ask  myself  what 
were  the  consequences  of  each  way  of  thinking  about  it.    For  example,  tension 
and  contradiction  seem  more  pronounced  in  Regina's  and  Bert's  thinking  than  in 
R^'s  and  David's.    Why  so?   If  we  compare  Ray's  and  Regina's  cotnoits,  we  see 
that  Ray  treats  the  program  as  an  end  in  itself  witliout  reference  to  the  outside 
world,  whereas  Regina  interprets  the  program  as  fundamentally  a  means  to  another 
end.   Ccitparing  David  and  Bert's  camients,  we  see  that  David  develops  a  single 
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principle  as  central  to  the  program,  whereas  Bert  counterposes  four  different 
principles  to  one  another. .  Ccin  v;e  hypothesize  fr<2n  these  exanples  that  the 
intellectual  work  by  each  organization  ni£nt)er  of  fonmilating  a  sinqle  aim 
vMch  interpenetrates  an  organization's  activities?,  giving  them  meaning  in 
relation  to  one  another  rather  tJian  siiq3ly  as  itieans  to  sons  exten.al  end,  will  ■ 
reduce  tension  and  contradiction  fr"  the  organization  meniber? 

Let  us  look  further  at  differences  among  these  evaluations.    Of  the 
four,  Regina's  is  the  only  one  vdiich  proposes  a  direct  self-oontradition 
vdthin  the  program  between  ends  and  means.    Fay's  does  not  describe  any  enl- 
isting conflict,  only  a  potential  one.    David  and  Bert  describe  ironies, 
ambiguities,  and  problems,  but  not  in  the  form  of  utterly  hostile  contradict- 
ions.   Regina's  evaluation  also  differs  frcm  the  other  three  in  not  describing 
with  any  specifity  the  character  of  ccrmunity  develoment  within  the  program. 
Can  we  hypothesize  fron  this  correlation  that  there  is  an  inverse  relationship 
between  a  sense  of  contradiction  in  an  organization's  activity  and  a  sense  of 
developing  camiunity?   We  can  reason  that  persons  witliout  the  sea-se  of  develop- 
ing ccrmunity  would  tend  to  be  less  aware  of  a  possible  ccrplex,  internal,  de- 
velopnental  logic  confirming  the  organization's  responsiveness  to  the  outside 
world  despite  its  apparent  contradiction  of  it.    Just  such  a  logic  is  in  fact 
enunciated  by  Bert  when  he  speaks  of  support  as  a  prej:equisite  to  real  learning. 
Ihus,  a  process  contradictory  to  that  of  the  school  system  may  nevertheless  help 
students  to  learn  in  school.    \<!q  see,  too,  that  Bert's  developmental  sense,  re- 
lating support  to  learning  over  time,  helps  him  to  reconcile  the  contradiction 
he  originally  generated  between  "support"  and  "learning"  by  his  narra.'/  defini- 
tion of  "learning". 
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Ihus,  it  appears  fran  analysis  of  these  evaluations  thac  apparent 
contradictions,  and  die  stress,  frustration  and  conflict  which  accmipany 
any  perceived  contradictions,  will  diminish,  and  a  sense  of  coherent  or- 
ganization will  incr&ase,  as  a  person  fonmlates  a  single  anbracing  aim 
for  his  organization';?  activities  and  as  he  senses  the  dialectic  between 
concrete,  particular  experiences  and  abstract,  general  reflections  which  is 
generating  a  sense  of  shared  aim  and,  thus,  of  coTMonity.    I  do  not  wish  to 
deny  that  our  program  may  have  suffered  actual  contradictions,  but  rather  to 
en^hasize  the  extent  1:o  vMch  a  person's  conception  about  and  investment  in 
what  is  happening  influences  his  experience  of  contradiction  and  stress 
within  that  activity.    In  fact,  I  might  plausibly  continue  this  argument 
by  suggesting  tl'iat  actual  contradictions  can  derive  fran  percei\^ed  (or 
conceived  or  felt)  contradictions. 

A  HASH-FOr  7\RD 

I  was  once  agciin  reminded  of  the  subtle  relationship  between,  actual 
and  perceived  contradictions  during  the  winter  v^en  the  core  staff  did  sore 
research  on  itself.    All  seven  m(3iibers,  including  myself,  ansv;ered  the  quest- 
ion, "What  do  you  perceive  as  Bill's  aims  as  leader  of  this  group  and  program?" 
tty  answer  Wcis  shortest  and  simplest:    "To  increase  self-directed  learning  in 
myself  cind  the  other  menbers. " 

No  one  else's  answer  contradicted  mine,  but  the  other  answers  either 
tcuched  on  only  one  side  of  my  ans\v-ar,  or  else  presented  several  sides  without 
integrating  them.    For  exanple,  Grace  saw  my  aim  as  purely  self -oriented: 
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"To  see  if  he  can  use  in  a  real  situation  the  tilings  he  has  learned. "  Pat- 
ricia saw  me  as  other-dixected:    "Altruistic,  highly  principled  to  improve 
life  for  people."    Fob  Giljiian  saw  me  as  balancing  (not  always  appropriately) 
several  aims:    "To  fulfill  his  responsibiUUes  to  the  staff  and  st-jdents; 
to  try  out  sore  techniques  for  dealing  with  interpersonal  issues;  to  re- 

♦ 

search  the  organizational  behavior  of  a  school. " 

In  all,  Grace  foaised  on  the  personal  side  of  my  aim,  Patricia, 
Valery,  and  Pay  focused  on  the  other-directed  side,  and  Rob  and  Tim  Weston 
on  several  sides.    An^i  this  division  among  tlie  one,  the  three,  and  the  two 
replicated  itself  in  other  terms.    Grace  participated  on  the  core  staff  as 
a  volunteer  mainly  on  the  basis  of  a  personal  attachnent  to  me;  the  three 
who  focused  on  the  other-directed  aspect  of  my  aim  were  the  most  distant  of 
the  six  fran  me,  and  the  least  familiar  with  the  idea  of  "self-directed 
learning";  while  Rob  and  Tijn,  who  focused  on  several  sides,  took  the  deepest 
theoretical  interest  in  the  program.    Moreover,  the  three  who  focused  on  the 
other-directed  aspect  of  my  aim  also  se€mxi  to  share  a  camon  concern  about 
whether  this  aim  was  congruent  with  the  overall  purpose  of  the  program. 
That  is,  they  did  not  directly  link  my  aim,  as  they  perceived  it,  to  learning, 
as  they  perceived  learning.    On  the  other  hand,  Rob  and  Tim,  having  focused  on 
several  sides,  ei.-pressed  most  concern  about  whether  dj'fferent  sides  contra- 
dicted one  another. 

I 

I  doubt  that  my  behavior  could  have  been  too  grossly  one-sided  or  self- 
oontradictory,  since  the  different  members  perceive  several  different  sides 
and  only  one  stressed  contradiction.    But  my  behavior  may  have  been  less  well- 
integrated  than  my  stataitc^nt  of  aim.    If  so,  my  intellectual  capacity  to 
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integrate  my  have  blinded  me  to  the  unintegrated  quality  of  my  behavior. 
On  the  other  hand,  part  or  all  of  the  apparent  contradictions  could  result 
fran  a  lack  of  intellectual  integration  on  Rob's  and  Tim's  parts.    If  so, 
they  could  waste  energy  trying  to  resolve  what  they  perceive  as  contradict- 
ions outside  tharsal\'es,  vMle  overlooking  the  need  for  continued  development 
of  their  cwn  capacity  to  discover  abstract  themes  integrating  concrete  act- 
ivities. 

In  the  absence  of  shared  abstractions  to  interrelate  different  events 
and  roles,  a  person  or  program  can  achieve  a  sense  of  identity  only  by  repeat- 
ing the  same  behavior  over  and  over  again.    In  this  case,  a  sense  of  identity 
is  gained  at  the  cost  of  beccming  less  responsive  to  the  outer  world  and,  thus, 
ultimately  less  capable  of  adapting  to  and  surviving  in  the  world.    The  core 
staff  research  undertaken  during  the  winter  was  intended  to  help  us  consoli- 
date an  identity-by-abstraction  rather  than  fall  into  an  identity-by-repetition. 

MY  CWN  EVMJUATION  OF  MYSELF 

But  the  reference  to  the  core  staff  research  has  taken  us  ahead  of  the 

story.    The  process  and  results  of  this  research  v;ill  re-emerge  in  later  pages. 

New  though,  I  will  return  to  the  evaluations  at  the  end  of  the  sunmer  session 

and,  in  particular,  to  my  evaluation  of  myself.    I  vnrote: 

I  am  goijig  to  begin  tciking  more  initiatives  to  structure 
the  environment  nav  tliat  I  have  gained  more  confidence 
in  certain  principles  and  we  have  saivs  ccmrnDn  e>:ix3r- 
icnce  to  refer  to.    Tho  past  sinrtmor  was  as  total  an 
experiment  as  most  of  us  have  ever  eiqxjriencod  or  even 
heard  of.    I'o  dcul^t  my  incxperionce  made  it  m^re  dis- 
organized than  "necessary";  in  any  event,  I  foci  as 
though  1  have  become  clearer  about  the  direction  va3  mist 
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follcw.    As  a  result,  I  believe  I  will  be  able  to 
distinguish  beb-.-oen  decisions  which  I  wish  to  reach 
oollaborativcly  beus'een  staff  and  students  and  de- 
cisions which  threaten  the  fran\2Vvork  of  collaborative 
decision-making  and  v;iaich  I  will  not  tolerate  except 
in  matters  of  routine  or  emergency. 

I  have  been  helped  to  see  another  difficulty  we  had 
together  as  a  staff  this  sunmer;  although  I  in  some 
formal  sense  encouraged  all  of  you  to  discuss  problons 
you  e:<perienced  about  the  school  with  me,  both  my 
personal  bearing  and  leadership  style  in  seme  cases 
precluded  the  kind  of  friendship  which  actually  makes 
such  discussion  and  support  possible,    'ihat  is,  I  vsas 
more  concentrated  them  rela:<ed  and  more  busy  than  avail- 
able in  relation  to  the  staff.    As  a  rcisult,  friendships 
and  personal  loyalties  sometimes  had  to  be  expressed  off 
the  job  rather  than  within  the  job.    Maybe  our  experience 
this  suimier  and  the  fact  that  our  students  are  already 
with  us  can  help  us  to  plan  more  relaxing,  meeting  and 
thinking  time  for  naxt  sumner,  and  maybe  m/  awareness 
can  v.ork  on  my  personcil  style. 


7n  the  context  of  my  analysis  of  the  other  evaluations  in  the  previous  pages, 
I  can  now  see  that  my  first  paragraph  suggests  a  "sense  of  developing  ccmnunity 
on  my  part.    The  experience  of  the  suniner  had  not  changed  my  fundairtsmtal  ideas , 
but  rather  in  the  very  process  of  confirming  them,  had  provided  me  with  enough 
confidence  to  stand  more  firmly  on  than.    Or,  to  put  this  another  way,  my 
sense  of  "collaboration"  had  matured  frcm  trying  to  make  every  decision  in 
ccxitnon  to  differentiating  between  decisions  which  ought  to  be  made  in  canton 
because  they  broke  new  ground  and  those  which  I  would  take  responsibility  for 
maJdng  individually  because  they  supported  already  chosen  directions. 

As  I  looked  back  on  the  sunmer,  I  saw  it  as  a  period  \A\en  the  mDst 
'fundamental  principles  and  ocrtndtinGnts  of  the  program  v;eire  being  hashed  out 
in  practice.    No  sLngle  decision  had  sustained  itself  for  long  during  the 
summer  because  there  was  no  agreement  clj  to  the  furdamental  aim  of  the  prcgrcm. 
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But,  through  the  sunnier,  X.  felt  we  had  attained  a  conncn  sense  of  aiin.  Sana 
-persons  had  worked  the  issue  through  in  their  heads  and  oould  now  articulate 
.  .  »..subtJ.e  mderstana-g  of  the  paradoxes  of  self-directed  learning.  Others 
...had  Mi^:j:h^urh  th  .experience  deriving  a  sense  of  self-enhancanent  and  a 
'  -  '  J^dedint  '  inr  tn  learning,  but  without  necessarily  being  able  to  articulate 
;..;Sias  trr--.^.;.....r:-.:ii  others  had  seen  enough  to  persua.de  than  that  the  direction 

of-±t^:pi..,^ai...  •v;.as  not  for  them  (Douglas  was  one  of  these).    In  short,  tlie 
:cn?lE03ram,  h;.-..^ver  confusing  it  appeared  from  day-to-day,  nevertheless  develop- 
ed a  very  definite  and  powerful  identib/  for  persons  connected  to  it. 

■  Ironically,  it  was  just  this  sense  of  developing  cannunity  wha.ch  was 
hardest  to  articulate  and  indoBd  remained  least  articulated.    The  reader  will 
recall  that  none  of  the  four  evaluations  by  the  staff  members  treat  the  prob- 
l«n  of  ocmainity  in  a  developnental,  historical  sense.    Bert  treats  the  issue 
of  learning  in  this  dialectical  fashion,  but  none  of  than  mentions  the  early 
stage  of  development  of  the  coirminity  as  a  whole  as  r  -.ponsible  for  the  prob- 
lons  they  cite  concerning  the  balance  of  freedon  and  order.    For  example, 
whereas  Bert  sees  l:he  creation  of  oomnunity  running  "a  poor  third"  anong  our 
list  of  priorities,  one  wonder's  wliether  this  appearance  may  not  rather  result 
fron  the  greater  visibility  of  cliaotic  voluntarism  (if  it  is  not  Suppressed) 
•^le  a  caTmLLuty  generates  a  cormDn  sense  of  purpose.    Later,  the  quality  of 
ootttmnity  among  pei-sons  witli  a  shared  aim  might  beoone  more  tangible  to  an 
outside  observer  than  the  quality  of  voluntar:.^,  even  though  the  n^ers  of 
the  oxmunirr  ?:Lcr.l>rr'x3ricnce  tlieir  capacity  for  voluntarism  as  having  been 
enhanced  rather  than  diminished  in  t^ie  course  of  developing  shared  purpose 
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I  have  suggested  that  two  factors  vMch  increase  one's  sense  of  be- 
longing to  a  ooherer.t  organization  are  (1)  the  formulation  of  a  single  aim 
OTbracing  the  organization's  activities,  and  (2)  the  recognition  of  a  his- 
torical process  developing  ocmnunity.    Nor  do  the  two  factors  seem  to  be 
independent.    Neither  alone  seoi^  capable  of  generating  coherence  strong 
enough  to  canmit  oneself  to.    In  my  case,  certainly,  only  the  confluence 
of  the  two  factors  through  my  thinking  and  through  my  experiences  of  the  first 
sumner  at  Upward  Bound  seems  to  have  given  me  a  sense  of  coherent  organization. 


REFLECTIONS  AT  A  STAFF  WEEKe^ 

A  weekend  meeting  ot  the  full  summer  staff  later  during  the  fall,  to 
reassess  the  previous  summer  and  motiber's  continuing  relationship  to  the 
school,  provided  an  example  of  the  inability  of  one  of  the  two  factors  alone 
to  sustain  in  a  person  a  sense  of  coherent  organization.    The  resident 
tutors,        during  the  sunrner  had  made  the  kind  of  investment  necessary  to 
feel  themselves  part  of  a  developing  connunity,  now  felt  disconnected  fron 
the  program  because  their  role  no  longer  autcsnatically  threw  them  into  action 
each  day.    They  had  little  sense  of  the  invisible  developmental  logic  and 
cdm  to  draw  than  forwards  even  without  the  support  of  a  visible  ccmnunily  and 
definite  roles.    Ihe  physical  dispersion  of  the  ccmnunity  had  dispersed  their 
oonmitment  as  well. 

lhat  the  tutors  had  avoided  the  work  of  developing  an  abstract  sense 
of  the  developmental  logic  and  aim  of  the  program  is  not  merely  a  supposition 
of  mine.    They  said  a  number  of  things  during  the  weekend  which  led  Rve  to  tliis 
diagnosis.    They  reported  that  during  the  summer  their  jobs  had  made  so  many 
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iirrnediate  donands  on  thian  that  they  rearely  paid  attention  to  administrative 
directives,  to  staff  decisions,  or  to  any  theoreUcal  discussions.    As  Sally 
Grahain  put  it:    "Wo  couldn't  listen  to  you  this  summer  b. cause  we  had  to 
define  our  cfm  positions,  and  you  were  asking  us  to  take  respom;ibility  for 
the  whole."    Or,  to  quote  Gene  Renfroe:    "Our  2X3le  was  to  be  in  with  the 
kids,    that's  hai  we  ineasurod  success.    So,  if  we  were  in,  that  was  all  that 
mattered,    it  didn't  matter  what  the  staff  said."    (Ironically,  these  two 
were  among  the  most  willing  to  think  abstractly  during  the  suirrresr.) 

During  the  winter  sore  of  the  staff  menibers  of  the  previous  sunmer 
tcok  the  initiative  to  define  new  roles  for  tliemselves,  but  most  did  not. 
Of  course,  sotiG  staff  members  sinply  had  too  many  other  carmitnients  to  de- 
vote  continued,  voluntary  attention  to  the  program.    I  can't  believe  that  this 
can  be  the  whole  explanation,  havever,  since  the  very  best  staff  members  who 
had  plenty  of  other  demands  on  them,  were  the  ones  who  evidently  had  enough 
sense  of  the  aim  of  the  program  to  be  able  to  fashion  a  new  role  for  themselves 
in  the.  new  circum£:tances.    Ray  Flowers  arranged  to  assist  the  program  part-  - 
time  on  ^•fork- Study  wages  funneled  through  his  college,  helping  particularly 
in  the  recruitment  of  now  staff  members.    Tim  Weston  worked  with  the  core 
staff  virtually  full  time  for  a  trivial  sum  of  rconey  (all  we  had  to  spare) 
while  going  to  night  school.    David  pursued  his  strong  interest  in  educational 
philosophy  and  strategy  by  joining  us  on  occasions  such  as  the  National  Meeting 
of  Upvard  Bound  Directors  in  Washington,  D.C. ,  paying  his        way.  Sally 
Graham  maint^cd  her  personal  contact  with  a  number  of  students  and  partici- 
pated regularly  in  oiu:  meetings  with  the  students  every  other  Saturday  mDming. 
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IHE  WINTER  WORK  OF  THE  CORE  STAFF 

In  the  tneantjjTie,  the  core  staff  began  defining,  arranging,  e>r»Xoring, 
and  reananging  its  work  for  the  year.    Initially,  the  core  staff  consisted 
of  Rob  and  Valery  working  full  time  and  Patricia  Stuart  and  !ne  working  part 
tiitie.    Eventually,  Tim  ard  Pay  added  themselves,  as  did  Grace  Porter,  who  • 
volunteered  to  help  in  the  office. 

If  organizing  had  been  difficult  during  the  suimier  vAien  we  were  all 
vdthin  shouting  distance  of  one  another,  it  scmetimes  became  agonizing  during 
the  winter.    We  triec.  to  initiate  a  number  of  projects  that  never  got  off  the 
ground.    A  study  hall  at  the  office  witli  staff  monber  ready  to  assist  drew 
five  students  for  about  a  week  and  then  trickled  into  oblivion.    Tutors  were 
recruited  frcm  Yale  to  work  with  individual  t.tudents,  but,  despite  tv,o  train- 
ing sessions,  their  inability  to  generate  personal  relationships  with  the 
students  and  missed  appointments  on  both  sides  led  that  venture  too  to  trickle 
dcwn  to  a  mere  three  or  four  stable  rclatiOiiships.    Another  venture  v/hich 
started  on  a  rather  large  scale,  but  achieved  success  only  on  a  very  small 
scale  was  to  train  our  cwn  students  to  tutor  elementary  school  children  for 
pay.    In  theory  the  pay  and  prestigious  role  v/ere  attractive  but  in  practice 
missed  appointments  on  all  sides  tenninated  all  but  tm  relationships,  if  my 
iiemory  serves  me.  205 

1  tried  to  meet  withi  a  group  of  our  students  at  each  of  the  three  New 
Haven  high  schools  once  a  we^ik,  but  the  schools'  schedules  were  so  often  in- 
fluenced by  unforcsocn  events  that  the  agreed-upon  periods  were  often  unavail- 
^   able  for  one  reason  or  anotlier.   After  a  fc//  exciting  and  enjoyable  conver- 
sations,  during  wliich  wo  ro]  :-play€<!  varioag  ccrmon  school  situations  whio!-^ 


bothered  the  students,  these  meetings  foundered.    Still  another  frustrated 
effort  was  our  attenpt  to  find  and  resnodel  and  Upwr^'d  Bound  Center.  Our 
office,  on  the  third  floor  of  a  Yale  office  building,  was  neither  inviting 
nor  close  to  any  of  the  neighborhoods  in  which  the  students  lived,  tore- 
over,  we  thought  that  remodeling  sane  building  condemned  by  the  urban  re- 
development program  would  create  a  center  of  gravity  for  the  progirora.  But 
each  inquiry  led  us  into  a  blind  alley  after  laborious  bureaucratic  water- 
treading. 

Not  every  initiative  ended  so  negatively  ,    Rob,  Valery,  and  eventually 
Tim  divided  the  three  New  Haven  schools  among  than  and  visited  them  regulcurly — 
sanetimes  every  day  of  the  weeJc.    They  developed  positive  relationships  with 
the  faculty  and  administration,  enabling  them  to  help  our  students  aixl  their 
friends  through  innumerable  bureaucratic  hassles.    Tim  negotiated  for  a  Black 
^History  course  at  the  school  he  visited.    And  both  he  and  Rob  helped  avert 
greater  violence  during  riots  at  their  respective  schools  later  in  the  year* 
by  virtue  of  tlieir  close  persona],  relationships  to  both  students  and  faculty 
when  the  two  canps  were  otherwise  polarized. 

With  Rob  as  his  consultant.  Carlo  Tithers  developed  his  cwn  tutoring 
program  in  vMch  he  and  four  friends  tutored  one  anotlier  and  altern:;.'.cly  dis- 
cussed their  life  hopes  thiroughout  the  year.    Rob  also  orgcinized  a  weekly 
meeting  among  five  sets  of  white  parents  (among  them  Hank  Chase's  n-odx-r  ciTid 
her  boyfriend)  to  discuss  their  ways  of  dealing  with  their  children.  Although 
this  conversation  subsided  after  a  couple  of  months,  it  was  so  fruitful  daring 
its  existence  in  terms  of  improving  family  relations  that  it  felt  like  a  success 
to  all  of  us. 
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Our  meetings  every  other  Saturday  noming  drew  an  average  of  twenty 
students  each  meeting.  As  one  would  expect,  there  were  about  ten  regulars 
and  about  ten  studenl-js  who  never  showed  up.    Although  the  focus  of  these 
ineetings  varied  from  conversing  with  the  National  Director  of  Upwaid  Bound, . 
who  visited  us,  to  planning  a  New  Year's  Eve  party,  the  prin^ry  recurrent 
topic  was  the  upccniing  suimier.    The  students  present  at  the  ineetings  par- 
ticipated in,  and  of  ban  initiated,  all  mjor  decisions  frcm  the  type  of 
location  we  should  seek  to  the  kind  of  disciplinary  structure  wo  should 
create. 

These  decisions  were  qualitatively  different  frcm  those  of  the 
previous  surm\er.  'On  the  one  hand,  they  grew  fran  the  context  of  our  pre- 
vious experience  together,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  ccmtdtted  us  for 
the  future  sumner.    By  contrast,  the  decisions  of  the  first  sunmsr  had  been 
very  present-oriented,  deriving  frcm  no  past  camion  experience  and  reversable 
the  next  day. 

The  staff  role  becane  qualitatively  different,  too.    It  changed  from 
a  primary  emphasis  on  clarifying  students'  feelings  and  bringing  than  into 
confrontation  with  one  another  or  ourselves  to  a  prinury  emphasis  on  directly 
oor^ronting  cind  supporting  students  with  regard  to  tlieir  own  intentions  in 
order  to  bring  coherence  to  their  behavior  over  time.    This  change  was  visible 
at  our  Saturday  meetings.    The  students  themselves  developed  and  then  rejected 
various  alternatives,  as  in  the  case  of  types  of  location  we  might  seek  for 
the  follcf/dng  sunmer.    VJhen  the  preponderance  of  opinioii  favored  locating 
ewtsidc  New  Haven,  but  several  girls  still  objected  because  it  would  take  them 
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too  far  from  other  people  they  knew/  the  students  thonselves  helped  the 
girls  explore  how  much  weight  they  ought  to  place  on  those  feelings,  ard, 
without  oondciming  tJicni  and  exerting  presssure  on  them  to  conform/  led  than 
to  join  in  a  unaniinous  agreement  to  locate  outside  New  Haven  (all  this  in  a 
group  of  thirty  persons!).    Interestingly  enough,  the  pragmatic  argument 
of  avoiding  distractions  carried  less  weight  in  the  final  analysis  tlian  the 
philosophical  argument  that  trying  unfamiliar  things  is  central  to  a  carmit- 
meiit  to  learn.    The  staff  took  an  active  role  only  at  the  following  mseting 
when  students  at  first  did  not  recognize  or  ackna-zledge  this  decision  as 
their  own.    (I  believe  this  lack  of  acknov/ledgement  resulted  from  severed 
^  factors:    [1]  students  who  had  not  been  present  to  participate  in  the  de- 
cision; [2]  inconplete  internalization  of  the  logic  which  had  led  tliera  to 
a  decision  which  few  of  them  Vvould  have  made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment;  [3] 
continued  difficulty  in  believing  that  they  could  be  the  authors  of  announced 
decisions.)    Rather  than  permitting  our  previous  agreement  to  dissolve  in 
confusion  and  rather  than  simply  insisting  on  the  agreoiisnt,  the  stciff  re- 
negotiated the  logic  of  the  argument  for  locating  outside  N-jw  Haven  by  asking 
students  who  had  been  present  to  reconstruct  it.    In  fifteen  minutes  unanimous 
acknowledgetnent  and  agreement  had  once  again  been  achieved, 

The  came  pattern  recurred  later  in  the  spring  when  students  carefully 
and  painfully  decided  that  the  staff  should  have  full  control  of  discipline 
for  the  second  sunmer.    This  decision  was  linked  with  another  decision  to  make 
the  program  more  academic  and  more  disciplined  in  general/  so  that  students 
could  concentrate  sufficiently  to  really  improve  their  basic  skills.  The 
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arguments  for  staff  control  of  discipline  were  (1)  students  wanted  to  focus 
less  of  their  energy'  on  just  keeping  the  program  going  and  (2)  they  prGclic^-.ed 
that  the  staff  woulcl  somel-^miis  need  to  be  'tougher'  on  them  than  the  previous 
sumner  to  get  then  to  do  what  they  themselves  ultimately  knay  was  good  for 
them.    Needless  to  say,  the  second  argument  was  both  extranely  subtle  and 
extroTvsly  trusting.    The  two  students  who  voiced  it  most  directly,  with 
assent  from  the  rest,  were  saying  in  effect  that  they  would  not  always  be 
as  reasonable  as  at  present  and  that  at  such  times  they  wished  to  trust 
the  staff  more  than  themselves,  even  though  at  the  time  of  confrontation 
they  might  deny  it.    They  even  role-played  the  kind  of  response  they  hoped 
to  get  fran  the  staff:    "When  I  shout  at  you 'You  betrayin  my  freedom'  you 
got  to  say  to  me  'You  betrayin  youself '."   At  the  next  meeting,  the  students 
were  scandalized  bo  hear  that,  as  they  put  it,  'soneone'  had  decided  that 
the  staff  should  have  full  control  of  discipline  for  the  second  sunrner.  Again 
a  retracting  of  the  argument,  this  time  in  small  groups  of  five  to  give  rrore 
members  a  chance  to  participate  actively  and  thereby  to  increase  the  likelihood 
of  their  camdtment  to  and  memory  of  the  decision,  resulted  in  a  recr...' Lra/itioa 
of  the  decision. 

Individual  students  and  our  ccnminity  as  a  whole  seemed  to  be  ontarir- 7 
a  new  phase  in  which  definite  goals  could  be  set  on  the  basis  of  a  trustv.'orthy 
ocninon  history.    But  it  was  a  threatening  phase  for  the  students  b::causo  it 
required  of  them  a  clear  ccrmiitment  to  an  alien  enterprise~book-leaming — at 
which  they  had  axperienccd  little  but  failure.   Moreover,  they  had  little  but 
their  own  intentions  and  our  presence  to  support  them.   Their  school  e>qperience, 
their  CMn  behavior  patterns,  and  their  friends— in  seme  cases  even  their  friends; 
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in  Upward  Bound  who  were  less  regular  participants  at  our  meetings— still 
tended  to  deter  thorn  frcm  so  overt  and  so  dangerous  a  cannitinent.    In  this 
atmosphere,  firmer  behavior  was  called  for  on  the  part  of  the  staff.  Its 
jdb  now  became  more  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  program's  aim  and  co- 
herence than  to  explore  for  them.    Increased  staff  control,  then,  grew  frcm 
a  series  of  collaborative  decisions  whidi  increased  the  definition  of  v^at 
was  right  for  this  groi:?)  of  people  in  this  place  at  this  time.    Ihus,  the 
new  phase  was  a  subtle  expression,  rather  than  a  blatant  repudiation,  of  our 
collaborative  form  of  working  together. 

OTHERS'  VIEWS  OF  UPt^JAKD  BOUND 

The  new  phase  of  increased  self-definition  of  our  caitmmity  could  be 
felt  in  other  ways  too.    CXir  actions  in  relation  to  external  institutions 
and  their  images  of  us  became  much  more  definite.    VJhereas  informal  gossip 
among  the  high  school  faculties  in  New  Haven  the  previous  spring  and  d.iring 
the  suiTnvar  tended  to  derogate  and  ridicule  Upward  Bound,  d;^;elling  on  the  sex- 
ual orgies  undoubtedly  occurring  at  the  program  or  on  its  iimiinent  collapse, 
during  the  fall,  and  especially  after  the  winter  riots  at  two  of  the  schools, 
an  at  least  grudging  respect  developed  for  Upward  Bou.jd's  unique  ability  to 
work  with  the  very  stuionts  whom  the  schools  had  earlier  found  impossible  to 
relate  to.   Members  of  the  core  staff  were  invited  to  participate  at  in-service 
teacher  training  soninars,  cuid  a  number  of  the  students  who  were  vier//ed  as 
trouble-makers  wore  eagerly  recottmended  to  us  for  the  following  sumner.  Our 
students  themselves  were  responsible  for  much  of  the  change  in  attitude  among 
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high  school  staffs  tavards  Upvard  Bound.    First,  they  were  present  at  school 
more  often.    Second,  their  presence  no  longpx  automatical ly  led  to  disruption. 
Ihird,  they  actually  took  initiatives  to  meet  the  teachers'  denvinds.  {Semi 
role-playing  episodo.3  at  the  end  of  the  sunrnar  had  persuaded  a  number  of  the 
students  that  developing  personal  relations  with  their  teachers  could  be  bene- 
ficial— v;hether  fran  the  cynical  perspective  of  buttering  than  up  or  the  icore 
sincere  perspective  of  breaking  mutual  stereotypes,  and  improving  caiinunication) . 

I  have  already  alluded  in  passing  to  the  National  Meeting  of  Upward 
Bound  Directors  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,,  during  October.    This  became  another 
occasion  for  feeling  and  ccmnunicating  the  strength  of  our  uniqueness  as  a 
program.    We  were  shocked  by  the  opening  speech  of  Tern  Billings,  the  National 
Directxir,  in  which  he  indicated  that  experience  had  proven-  "unstructured" 
programs  to  be  less  helpful  than  "structured"  ones  to  the  kinds  of  students 
Upward  Bound  dealt  with.    He  also  advised  admitting  only  students  wlio  could 
be  prepared  for  college  in  two  years,  so  that  we  could  inprove  the  percentage 
of  students  going  on  to  college,  which  he  regarded  as  the  program's  central 
goal.    And  he  warned  against  "naive  political  activity"  by  local  staff  irmbers 
which  might  lead  to  embarrassing  Congressional  questions.    During  the  ensuing 
question  period.  Billings  first  retreated  into  vagueness,  then  in  the  face  of 
a  direct  question  acknowledged  that  a  definite  policy  shift  had  occurred  ta.v-ards 
a  more  conservative  position  in  order  tc^  make  the  program  more  saleable  to 
Congress  and  "the  little  man  in  Kansas". 

OONFPOrrCATION  BEnWEEN  VALUE  SYSTH-IS 

His  entire  position  so  contradicted  our  a,vn  experience  of  the  past 
suirmer,  our  ideals  for  tlie  program,  and  our  iicrressions  of  what  kinds  *of  prograi; 
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were  rtost  successful  (adndttedly  based  on  a  smJJ.  sanple  of  about  ten) ,  that 
RrfD  ard  I  and  Jack  Door  of  the  Yale  Sunrocr  High  School  spent  nnost  of  the 
afternoon  writ^jig  a  response  which  we  duplicated  ajid  passed  out  to  all  di- 
rectors the  foliating  nvDming.    After  reviewing  Bijlings'  points  and  noting 
that  his  articulation  of  Upward  Bound's  aim  was  "uninspiring  to  us  and  would 
be  to  our  students,"  we  wrote: 

We  sensed  the  implication  that  politiccil  realities 
demnil  that  O.E.O.  sell  Upward  Bound  on  the  basis  of  its 
success  in  meeting  conventional  public  standards,  such  as 
percentage  of  students  accepted  to  colleges.    Only  such  a 
strategy  can  achieve*  political  safety  for  Upward  Bound. 
This  position  stri)x<fus  as  internally  consistent,  but  as 
true  only  within  an  esrascalated  definition  of  political 
reality.    Iho  •►X)litical  reality  which  characterizes  a 
healthy  doi-ocrao/  and  towards  which  we  educators  are  es- 
pecj^ly  bound  to  strive  is  public  self -education,  not 
public  relations,  not  selling.    The  criterion  of  success 
cannot  be  to  meet  conventional  public  standards,  but  must 
be  to  transform  them.    In  this  pDlitical  reality  a  program's 
liveliness  is  judged  not  by  its  safety,  but  by  its  willing- 
ness to  take  risks. 

Ihe  war  on  poverty  does  not  make  sense  to  us  except  in 
relation  to  this  educational  view  of  political  reality.  We 
feel  (and  believe  we  are  supported  by  data,  theories,  and 
events)  that  poverty  must  not  and  cannot  be  eradicated  by 
selling  our  sccicty  to  the  roor  and  iranipulating  tliem  to  fit 
it.    If  we  practice  this  kind  of  politics,  we  are  indeed,  as  .» 
scmoone  has  suggested,  waging  war  on  the  poor.    Instead,  we 
must  question  the  way  v/e  structure  our  society  and  the  organi- 
zations witiiin  our  socief/  because  these  structures  and  the 
assumptions  we  n\i]-:e  when  operating  tlu-ough  them  are  na-/  pri- 
m^iriJ.y  responsible  for  pcvertr/  .  .  .  Upuvard  Bound  hardly  seems 
v.'orthwhile  if  it  serves  ir<erely  to  push  some  of  its  students 
into  college  alicad  of  Kevin,  ti\o  C  student,  who  could  hove 
made  it  too  had  he  been  helped. 


Vte  went  on  to  assert  that  universities  were  .IJJ-tely  to  be  less  responsive 
to  tlic  new  Upward  Bound  policy  because  we  believed  tliat  their  ccrtmitm2nt  lay 
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in  the  direction  of  social  and  educational  experiirx^ntation — the  purpose  of 
a  university  being  to  discover,  consolidate,  cind  oannunicate  new  kna.>;ledgo» 
We  continued: 

•  ••It  is  an  inadequate  conception  of  our  task  to  believe  that 
pre-structuring  the  relation  of  students  to  our  staffs  and  their 
programs  v/ill  succes^'fully  move  students  up  a  social  ladder  to 
middle  class  success •    The  function  of  our  progran^  is  precisely 
to  deyelop  appropriate  structures  through  interpersonal  relation- 
ships.   A  successful  structure  is  one  \viiich  provides  a  student 
witli  enough  trust  in  himself  to  seek  independence  and  enough 
trust  in  his  teacher  to  seek  interdependence*    Such  a  structure 
is  liberating  for  our  students,  but  the  very  freedom  it  promotes 
will  encanpass  tlie  possibility  that  the  liberated  student  chooses 
his  o/7n  gocils,  and  these  may  not  include  college... 

CXir  response  jolted  seme  and  was  immediately  attractive  to  others  at 
the  meeting.    The  conflict  between  Billings  •  position  ai^d  ours  keynoted  con- 
versations for  the  remainder  of  the  weekend.    On  the  evening  of  its  appearance 
about  thirty  people  gathered  to  discuss  its  inplications.    It  turned  out  that 
a  number  of  national  staff  members  based  in  Washington  had  also  opposed  the 
policy  shi.ft,  but  had  never  articulated  their  position  as  forcefully  as  we  had. 
Wg  later  learned  that  our  response  became  a  symbolic  reference  point  in  national 
staff  conversations  that  year.    Billings  himself  joined  the  conversation  the 
foliating  day,  and  it  became  evident  that  if  we  had  not  succeeded  in  revers.ing 
the  policy  we  had  at  least  impressed  enough  persons  by  the  clarity  of  our 
position  and  the  degree  of  our  cormitment  to  cissure  us  the  leeway  to  plan  our 
program  as  we  wished.    Billings  made  a  special  visit  to  Ng;v  Haven  later  in  the 
fall,  engaging  us  in  long,  personal  explorations  of  tlie  philosophy  of  Upward 
Bound.    I  came  to  respect  him  highly  for  his  willingness  to  engage  in  dialogue 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  fear  whatever  events  had,  over  the  years,  served  to 
split  his  private  ideals  from  his  sense  of  the  politically  possible. 
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Only  mu-ch  later  did  I  learn  an  .ironic  postscript  to  this  incident. 
According,  to  one  of  the  national  consultants  to  Up^vord  Bound,  tJie  real  reason 
for  the  shift  in  policy  was  not  that  "unstructured"  programs  did  not  work, 
hwt  rather  that,  although  in  a  few  cases  they  were  among  the  most  successful 
of  the  programs,  the  national  staff  feared  that  the  local  staffs  of  most  of 
the  programs  did  not  have  the  canpetence  to  pursue  this  path.    Thus,  they 
wished  to  discourage  any  widespread  trend  ta^7ards  our  type  of  program.  This 
point  of  view  seems  very  reasonable  to  me,  and  dealing  witli  it  at  the  National 
Meeting  v;ould  have  besn  exceedingly  educational  for  most  staffs,  I  think.  Yet, 
the  national  staff  apparently  assumed  that  to  raise  it  directly  would  be  too 
cx3nf renting  and  derogatory.    Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  national, 
staff  was  unwilling  to  confront  Congressional  standards  of  success,  since  it 
was  not  willing  to"  confront  its  own  colleague-subordinates. 

AfD  FURTHER  CONFRONTATION 

Another  ironic  sequel  to  this  incident  developed  during  the  follawing 
spring.    Suddenly  I  found  myself  in  the  surprising  position  of  n^ing  the 
same  argument  about  educational  innovation  to  Yale  that  I  had  axpected  it  to 
offer  to  Upward  Bound.    In  retrospect,  it  escapes  me  v;hy  I  should  have  thought 
that  a  university  necessarily  approximate  its  ideals  any  more  closely  than  a 
governmental  agency. 

During  the  spring  both  we  at  Upward  Bound  and  our  friends  at  the  Yale 
Surtner  High  School  had  to  spend  considerable  energy  searching  for  additional 
funding  (we  because  20%  of  our  funding  had  to  come  from  non-federal  sources, 
they  because  only  a  small  part  of  the  program  was  federally  funded) .    At  scma 
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point  we  began  to  hear  runors  that  Yale  was  about  to  receive  a  gift  of 
$100,000  for  a  socially  relevant  educational  progiram.    Then  we  heard 
rumors  that  President  Brewster  had  asked  a  rnanber  of  his  administration 
not  noted  for  any  exporiiriGntal  attitude  ta.vards  education  to  begin  organi- 
zing still  another  new  program  to  use  the  monei'.    ^tondering  why  a  new  pro- 
gram  was  to  be  set  up  at  such  a  late  date  by  a  person  not  kncwn  for  inno- 
vative ideas,  wlicn  both  our  programs  had  already  shwn  their  willingness 
to  innovate,  to  evaluate  the  results,  and  to  spend  a  whole  year  planning 
for  continued  innovation,  and  v4ien  both  our  programs  still  needed  fuiding, 
we  tried  to  determine  u-hether  tiie  rumors  had  substance.    Early  inquiries  re- 
sulted in  administrative  denials  that  anything  special  was  afoot. 

Then,  the  directors  of  various  education-related  programs  on  cairpus 
received  an  invitation  to  a  meeting  with  President  Brev/ster  and  sore  other 
administrators.    At  the  meeting  it  v/as  announced  tiat  $100,000  was  to  be 
given  to  Yale  specif  j.cally  for  a  nav  program  directed  tcr^ards  preparing 
New  Haven  black  students  for  entrance  to  Yale,  if  we  could  show  evidence  of" 
our  capacity  to  organize  such  a  program  v/ithin  the  next  ironth.    Given  the 
shortage  of  time,  it  v/as  hoped  tb^t  the  other  project  directors  v;ould  help 
the  man  appointed  to  head  the  ne^  program  (the  rumor  had  been  correct  about 
whan  it  was  to  be)  with  the  various  necessary  contracts,  as  well  as  with 
constructive  criticism  about  liis  plans  for  th-a  program. 

Vfe  asked  v/hy  we  had  not  been  informed  of  this  new  project  earlier, 
v^ether  the  administration  was  definitely  canraitted  to  the  ne-^r  project,  and 
hew  the  idea  for  the  na^t  project  had  developed.    Ttie  answers  ^re  exceedingly 
fuzzy  and  mutually  contradictory.    Jfo,  the  administration  was  not  definitely 
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ocximitted;  we  were  to  be  part  of  the  decision-making  process.    But  yes,  due 
to  lijTiited  time  we  should  either  do  this  project  or  none  at  all.    Yes,  the 
specific  idea  had  been  proposed  to  the  donor  by  Yale,  but  no,  the  donor  could 
not  be  influenced  to  use  the  iioney  hi  any  other  way.    Wfe  had  not  been  infonrtd 
only  because  the  project  was  so  new,  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  wanted, 
to  wait  to  inform  us  until  the  n&v  director  could  determine  whether  it  was 
feasiJole. 

Our  questions  put  the  adndnistrators  on  the  defensive,  and  they 
rushed  on  to  the  presentation  of  substantive  plans  for  the  program.    In  re- 
sponse to  this  presentation,  we  asked  more  basic  questions.    How  would  the 
program  contribute  to  Yale's  purpose  as  a  university,  or  would  it  just  drain 
our  resources  further?    (We  had  already  found  difficulty  attracting  canpe- 
tent  Yale  faculty  to  our  prc^am.)    Wouldn't  a  program  for  blacks  to  enter 
Yale  create  an  unbearably  iiividious  coiparison  for  those  blacks  in  Upward 
Bound  vdio  would  almost  certainly  not  attend  Yale?   Wbuld  it  not  make  Upward 
Bound  appear  to  be 'a  second-class  program  at  Yale?   What  was  the  educational" 
philosophy  of  the  program?   Weren't  Yale's  resources  already  strained  in 
supporting  educational  programs?   Where  would  the  money  come  fron  after  the 
first  year?   The  head  of,  the  Yale  Surrmer  High  School  had  been  pronised  con- 
siderable help  in  finding  funding,  but  had  in  fact  received  little  help. 
Vtould  not  the  New  Haven  ccmnunity  become  fiurtlier  alienated  fron  Yale  if  we 
sponsored  a  program  for  only  a  short  time  period?   Vfould  tlie  program  be 
planned  collaboratively  with  the  carmunity?    So  far  it  did  not  appear  so, 
yet  Yale  was  just  in  the  process,  in  the  wake  of  Martin  Lutlier  King's  assas- 
sination, of  expressing  its  catmiteant  to  collaborate  with  the  ccmnunity  on 
decisions  that  directly  affected  the  camuinity. 
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Ohese  questions,  too,  evoked  vague,  defensive  responses.    We  were 
assured  that  the  various  programs  Vs-ould  be  "coordinated"  with  one  another  and 
v/ith  the  camiunity.    'The  administrators  bogan  to  question  us,  iinplying  that 
we  were  showing  disloyalty  by  our  negativity  to  the  program  as  a  whole. 

OVro  menbers  of  the  New  Haven  Board  of  Education  made  connt-nts  which 
sounded  quite  negative  about  the  program  to  m^,  but  I  now  doubted  whetlier  the 
Administration  wcis  willing  to  hear  such  negative  feedback,  so  I  asked  Presi- 
dent Brewster  what  he  thought  these  tavo  people  had  said.    He  looked  uncomfort- 
able, then  asked  me  what  I  thought  they  said,    i  replied  that  I  didn't  kna-; 
v^ether  to  trast  hi.s  perceptions,  so,  as  a  way  of  ched;ing,  I  would  prefer 
..to  have  him  say  what  he  heard  and  then  check  with  the  speakers  to  see  whether 
they  felr.  he  had  hoard  tl^oT.  correctly.    I'm  not  sure  whether  he  understood  ire 
or  not.    In  any  event,  rather  than  sharing  his  perception  of  what  had  been 
said,  he  next  asked  the  most  recent  of  the  tjvo  speakers  (who  was  a  senior) 
what  he  had  said.    The  spea};er,  nav  tensed  by  the  confrontation, 
retreated  into  blandness  and  vagueness,  qucilifying  his  first  caiment  to  the 
point  of  meaning lessness.    Afraid  that  perhaps     had  misheard  his  original 
ooranncnt,  frustrated  that  the  interaction  had  beccms  so  ccnplicated  by  new  that 
further  checking  and  analysis  would  only  gvjierate  more  confusion,  and  probably 
also  scared  of  confronting  the  president  too  strongly  and  offending  his  dig- 
nity, I  did  not  pursue  this  stand.    (After  the  meeting  the  junior  Board  of 
Education  member  berated  the  senior  member  for  becoming  a  marshmalla-/,  ard  he 
admitted  that  he  had  chai-zgcd  the  meaning  of  his  siiatonent  to  sound  less  neg- 
•  ativc.)  2X7 
We  were  asked  after  the  m£;eting  to  v,Titc  daATi  cur  reactions  to  the 
program  if  we  wished.   A  number  of  the  project  directors  v/rote  strong  nog- 
-nj/^-ativo  statements,    l-^/  ov^-n  focused  on  chenes  raised  during  the  rtBeting,  ratiier : 
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Yale  does  have  limited  resources;  Therefore  this  program 
will  be  done  instead  of  sonething  else. 

It  cannot  even  be  argued  that  a  chunk  of  nxDney  has  been 
given  solely  for  this,  since  the  donor  was  led  to  this 
idea  by  son^ne  who  could  lead  him  to  another  idea  if 
tliis  saneone  were  convinced  of  it. 

Adding  a  ncv  program  in  no  v/ay  leads  to  more  collaboration 
within  the  universit^^'  on  educational  matters,  sirice  it  m 
no  way  advances  a  unifying  sense  of  purpose,  in  itself 
does  not  onphas-ize  tlie  collaborative  (as  opposed  to  the  ail- 
too-pervasivo  disintegrative)  possibilities  in  the  insti- 
tutional framework  of  the  university,  and  does  not  enhcuice 
the  collaborative  abilities  of  the  participants. 

lb  view  collaboration  as  "coordination"  and  to  see  such 
acceptance  of  interdependence  as  an  imposition  on  indi- 
vidual freedan  is  one  side  of  the  coin,  the  other  side 
of  v^ich  involves  a  tacit  ccnimi u-pent  to  piecemeal,  un- 
intcgrated  progranming — responding  to  imnediate  pressures 
rather  tlian  raising  fundamental  questions  about  aims  cind 
effects. 

"Co-ordination"  also  distorts  the  idea  of  collaboration  in 
other  v;ays  (that  struck  me  at  tcday's  meeting  cind  afterwards: 
"loyal",  "lively",  meirbers  are  e:':pected  to  give  hearty  approval - 
along  v^ath  possible  tactical  caveats,  but  not  to  disagree  on 
strategy  issues;    "consultation"  is  aimed  at  gaining  consensus 
on  a  decision  already  made  (although  it  is  not  announced  as 
sudi) . 

The  possibility  of  collaboration  is  of  course  central  to  all 
fonna  of  truly  experimental  education— that  is,  to  education 
founded  on  tlio  belief  in,  or  better  the  experience  of,  ax- 
perimcntation  as  a  primary  human  motive. 

Most  criticisms  of  contemporary  schools  focus  on  their  systen- 
atic  (because  systemic)  distortion  and  destruction  of  children's 
sense  of  experimentation,  yet  most  coipansatory  education  pro- 
grams essentially  repeat  the  coercive,  conformity-producing 
structures  rather  thcin  in  any  way  curing  \j\ax[  (which  is  not  to 
deny  that  Yale's  forms  of  coercion  can  be  far  more  pleasant 
and  genteel  than  schools ' ) . 

'Ihe  expanding  riots  rrzLke  it  clear  that,  socially,  we  will  not  gain 
true  peace  until  th.o  top  truly  roccgnizes  the  bx)t tan— until  auLhor- 
ity  bccanos  fully  tiransacticnal.  top  and  bottan,  elites  aixl 

rtasscs,  rich  anci  poor,  white  and  black,  do  not  speak  the  same 
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larjguagec,  and  it  is  not  clear  to  mo  v^o  should,  or  can, 
teach  whaa.    IL  is  clear,  however,  that  tliore  is  a  lot  to 
lecini. 

J^***-  .nomvents  are  intended  to  raise  serious  questions 
tor  any  soiool  that  can  choose  its  destiny  today.    It  is 
•'•....•^■rM-r»-«"l-{).V  *  .-■'i^fficult  to  assume  the  posture  of  a  learner  . 
in  a  society  which  ravcirds  right  cins'.'/eirs  rather  than  mean- 
inafu]  questions— especially  if  one  is  an  administrator 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  doing  something  right. 
..  ^         }'s-%''."':^r'\Qss ,  I  cannot  conceive  how  a  program  which  does 

net  an  scnie  way  test  this  direction  of  collaborative  quest- 
ioiiing  could  be  in  any  way  helpful. 


For  several  weeks,  our  relations  with  the  central  administration  re- 
mained strained  and  formal.    Then  we  heard  that  a  decision  had  been  made  not 
to  pursue  the  new  program.    By  that  time,  of  course,  it  was  too  late  to  per- 
£.Tiade  the  donor  to  give  his  money  in  another  way.    But  it  is  not  clecir  that 
the  Yale  administration  would  have  wished  to  persuade  the  doror  anyway.  Al- 
tliough  President  Brewster  repeatedly  ccnplimented  the  Yale  Sunmer  High  School 
and  Yale  Upward  Bound  programs  in  his  talks  to  alumni,  it  was  not  clear  to 
us  that  he  had  any  genuine  understanding  of,  or  ooprmitment  to,  the  oollabort- 
ative  principles  which,  each  in  our  own  ways,  we  were  atteiripting  to  explore.* 
In  fact.,  if  anything,  the  process  of  decision-making  around  the  proposed  new 
program  indicated  just  the  reverse. 

In  these  varied  ways — through  staff  reflections,  meetings  with  tlie 
students,  and  contrasts  to  practices  in  the  public  schools,  at  National  Up-z/ard 
Bound,  and  at  Yale — our  ccnmunal  sense  of  identity  gradually  coagulated. 


*My  negs'^vo  .reaction  to  Brevster  in  this  encounter  and  in  regard  to  this 
critical  edu-.:ational  issue  does  not  prevent  me  frcm  regarding  him  as  tlie  best 
oollege  piesident  whose  work  I'm  familiar  with. 
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(SELP-DIBECran  LEARNING) 


X.  TIE  CORE  STAFF  PREPARES  ITSELF 


During  tlie  fall,  each  menrJDer  of  the  cxDre  staff  worked  largely  on 
his  cwn.    We  would  meet  once  or  twice  a  week  to  plan,  coordinate,  and  discuss 
particular  students,  but  other  than  that  each  member  structured  his  own  time. 
Valery  and  Grace  could  be  found  at  the  office  more  often  than  the  others, 
.working  on  the  books  or  talking  to  a  student.    Tim  could  be  counted  on  to  be 
at  the  high  school  to  which  he  served  as  our  liaison  in  the  mDmings  and  often 
visited  members  of  the  downtown  school  bureaucracy  in  the  afternoon,  explor- 
ing potential  curricular  or  structural  innovations.    Rob  was  nore  likely 
asleep  during  the  morning,  grappling  with  graduate  work  in  the  afternoon, 
visiting  students'  families  jji  the  early  evening,  and  perhaps  drafting  a 
program  proposal  late  at  night.    Patricia  would  take  occasional  hours  from 
her  other  jobs  as  voice  and  dance  teacher  to  counsel  particular  students, 
such  as  Sheila  for  whom  she  found  a  place  at  a  boarding  school  and  Seth 
Phillips  whom  his  family's  crude  pressures  to  do  college  level  work  drove 
to  autistic  withdrawal  and  lying. 

Four  years  later,  when  I  returned  to  review  the  files  to  learn  what 
had  happened  to  our  students  since  the  first  two  summers,  the  amount  of  work 
we  did  is  reflected  by  the  number  of  journal  entries  in  each  student's  file 
recording  this  trip  to  the  doctor,  tliat  intervention  with  a  teacher,  or  scxvB 
work/study  project  we  v-orked  out  with  him  to  earn  sorva  money.    Since  then, 
\^ith  the  exception  of  an  end-of- the- sunnier  evaluation  or  a  fom  letter  to  a 
college  admissions  office,  the  files  are  bare. 
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M/  strongest  relationships  were  with  Rob  and  Tim.    I  shared  an 
apartment  with  Greg  and  Fob,  so  Fob  and  I  saw  eadi  other  at  all  tijnes  of 
day  and  night.    Tim  and  I  v-ould  often  drop  over  for  coffee  at  the  restaur- 
ant »iear  the  office,  and  more  and  more  often  I  would  appear  for  dinner  at 
his  home,  enjoying  the  warmth  of  his  family.    Occasionally,  we  would  make 
the  train  trip  into  New  York  together,  he  to  attend  an  evening  graduate 
class,  I  to  attend  sane  meeting.    With  both  Tim  and  Fob  talk  f la-zed  easily, 
since  all  three  of  us  shared  a  range  of  interests  and  languages,  frcm  our 
particular  students,  to  the  politics  of  the  New  Ha\'en  cammity,  to  personal 
and  educational  philosophies. 

With  Valery  I  tended  to  feel  more  distance.    She  seemed  less  defined, 
more  delicate.    I  feared  imposing  on  her,  overpas-ering  her.    Our  relationship 
began  to  grow  stronger  later  in  the  year,  with  gradually  more  personal  ini- 
tiatives by  each  of  us,  but  then  seemed  to  atrophy  again  over  the  second 
suirmer.    She  always  performed  well,  but  not  with  the  kind  of  creative  ini- 
tiative that  I  could  take  for  granted  from  Rob  and  Tim,  so  1  tliinJ;  I  kept 
a  distance  betv;een  us  partly  because  I  feared  I  might  unfairly  ccnpcire  her 
work  and  thought  to  that  of  Rob  and  Tim. 


One  did  not  need  to  fear  that  one  might  overpower  Patricia.  Beautiful 
and  dramatic,  her  presejice  could  always  be  felt.    In  fact,  I  probably  kept 
sane  distance  fron  her  for  the  opposite  reason  than  from  Valery — a  fear  of 
being  somehcw  consumed  by  her  if  I  ventured  closer.    I  also  feared  tliat  hor 
philosophy  and  style  were  more  authoritative  than  oollaborative  and  thus  did 
not  mesh  \/ell  with  our  program.   At  the  same  time,  she  was  confident  and 
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effectdve  with  students  /  so  I  did  not  wish  to  be  narra^minded  about  what 
philosophy  and  style  worked  best.    In  the  early  fall  she  confronted  ma, 
at  Fob's  urging,  about  why  1  had  seenv^d  to  avoid  her  during  the  sumter 
session  and  we  discuijsed  all  these  issues,  easij^g  the  tensions  I  felt. 

BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  RESEARCH 

After  Christmas,  as  we  began  to  feel  the  need  to  recruit  a  new  staff 
for  the  follaving  suniner,  we  began  to  beccme  more  aware  of  work  that  we 
ourselves,  as  a  core  staff,  needed  to  do  in  preparation  for  recruiting.  A 
number  of  threads  contributed  to  this  awareness.    One,  shared  by  all  of  us, 
was  the  belief  that  v;e  must  do  a  better  job  of  tarining  the  new  staff  than 
we  had  been  able  to  do  the  previous  spring,  yet  we  were  unclccu:  how  to  do 
this.    Another,  shared  strongly  by  perhaps  half  of  us  and  more  weakly  by  the 
others,  vas  the  belief  that  we  must  ocme  to  learn  more  together  as  a  group 
if  we  wished  to  serve  as  a  model  of  self-directed  learning  for  the  ne/;  staff 
and  the  students.    A  third  thread,  again  shared  less  evenly,  was  a  sense  that 
sane  of  our  realtionships  within  the  group  needed  repairing  if  we  were  to  be 
effective  co-workers.  '•■In  particular,  Tim's  relationships  with  both  Rob  and 
Patricia  seened  strained. 

I  think  I  felt  still  other  threads  contributing  to  the  need  for  pre- 
paration  more  strongly  than  did  the  other  moribers.    I  wished  to  find  seme  way 
of  increasing  our  collective  interpersonal  competence  to  make  us  n»re  capable 
of  handling  the  demands  of  a  more  rigorous  staff  training  program.    1  know 
that  -Tim  also  felt  this  need  for  himself,  but  the  other  matibers,  while  they 
eupportcd  tlie  idea  in  principle,  did  not  show  much  personal  ccnmtment  to  it. 


Another  thread  I  felt  was  the  need  for  a  conronly  shared  language 
arvons  uz  which  we  could  apply  to  concrete  events.    Altliough  we  had  worked  ^ 
tcxfethor  for  close  to  a  ycr-x  new,  I  was  sUll  not  confident  that  anyone 
besides  Rob  and  Tim  on  the  core  staff  could  articulate  our  purpose  very 
clearly  or  distinguish  bstwBen  acts  that  fulfilled  this  purpose  and  acts 
V^iich  contradicted  it. 

A  final  thread  contributing  to  my  sense  of  the  need  for  self- 
preparation  on  our  part  was  a  belief  that  research  should       begin  to 
play  a  more  defined  role  in  our  program,  since  we  were  now  able  to  define 
our  goals  and  dilanmas  niore  clearly. 

I  should  note  that  this  belief  may  partly  have  been  self-serving, 
since  at  that  time  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  research  the  program  for  mv 
doctoral  dissertation,    torcover,  my  dissertation  ccinnittee  was  concerned 
that  mi,'  approach  so  far  had  been  oyer- intuitive,  sloppy,  and  under-coTTuitted 
to  developing  valid  kna-;ledgevl  Jlevertiieless ,  I  do  not  believe  that  these 
pressures  frati  another  part  of  my  life  were  central  to  my  v;ish  to  introduce 
research  more  e>:plicitly  into  the  progi.c\m.    Frcm  the  outset,  I  had  argued 
to  my  ccmnittee  that  valid  social  research  could  be  conducted  only  under 
conditions  of  trust  bo b.v-ccn  reseaurcher  and  subjects  and  that  the  early  stages 
of  Upward  Bound  were  devoted  to  creating  such  a  trusting  environment. 

The  perspective  behind  the  last  sentence  deserves  further  elaboration, 
since  it  leads  to  a  definition  of  the  kind  of  research  I  conceived  of  as  im- 
portant for  the  core  staff  to  undertake.    To  me,  social  truth  includes  in- 
Vis^iblo  thoughts  and  feelings  hidden  within  persons ,  scmetiines  even  from  than- 
selves,  and  not  mvcaled  exc^ipt  under  conditions  of  trust,    llierefore,  no 

amount  of  ncjre  objc-ctivity  would  reveal  such  collective,  but  subjective,  ^ 
Q  aspects  of  social  trutii.    Rather,  the  first  steo 
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discovering  the  truth— in  short,  to  create  a  genuine  school— within  which 
'       participcmts  would  willingly  cormit  themselves  to  honest  sharing  cind  test- 
ing of  their  thought;;,  feelings,  perceptions,  and  actions.    My  concerns 
with  camunity  devolcpncnt,  with  self-directed  learning,  and  with  research 
seened  to  mo  utterly  .Interdependent.    No  one  of  the  three  processes  could 
,  .    evolve  into  full  definition  before  the  other  twD.    Thus,  during  the  first 
spring  and  sumncr  all  three  of  these  qualities  could  c't  best  only  begin 
to  germinate.    Nav,  in  the  winter,  having  achieved  sane  sense  of  ccmmunity 
as  described  in  the  pi-evious  chapter,  and  hoping  to  encourage  self-directed 
learning  more  explicitly  among  the  ne\«7  staff,  it  seemed  to  me  appropriate 

« 

that  research  achieve  higher  definition  as  well,  since  we  could  nav  corpare 
"  our  various  conceptions  of  the  program's  aim  (as  reported  in  the  fore- 
shadowing of  the  core  staff  research  on  pages  184-186) ,  or  examine  our 
feelings  and  actions  in  light  of  our  aim  (as  will  be  reported  in  the  follow- 
ing  pages). 

Before  procc  Ung  to  the  core  staff  researdi,  ha^ever,  I  wish  to 
recapitulate  and  emphasize  the  inportance  of  the  earlier,  irore  primitive 
stage.    The  whole  first  suimier  had  been  devoted  to  a  rare  kind  of  social 
research— research  the  fundamental  aim  of  the  school.    This  kind  of 

research  necessarily  precluded  a  neat  methodology,  since  any  such  matho- 
dology  would  have  presumed  agreements  among  us,  which  we  had  yet  to  reach, 
about  the  nature  of  reality  and  about  what  was  irrportant  in  our  particular 
enterprise.  To  have  superimposed  a  neat  research  design  upon  the  program, 
in  order  to  syphon  off  knowledge  about  what  was  "really"  going  on,  whether 
for  Congress  or  for  a  scholarly  journal,  would  have  generated  kna^/ledcje  that 
was  invalid  and  destructive  in  tt-.'o  fundamental  ways.  First,  it  would  have 
tended  to  reinforce  for  the  participants  in  the  program  the  all- too-prevalent 
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assurrption  that  research  and  action  are  intrinsically  irrelevant  to  one 
another  and  would,  consequently,  have  tended  further  to  discourage  research 
on  their  ^^^^rts  to  increase  their  action-effectiveness.  (That  such  action 
research  was  foreign,  unimagined,  or  at  least  unpracticed  by  many  of  the 
participants  any;^/ay,  my  earlier  analyses  of  conversations  have  indicated.) 
Second,  the  superinroosition  of  a  neat  research  design  vjauld  have  resulted 
in  invalid  and  destructive  knowledge  for  the  later  readers  of  the  research, 
in  that  it  woufd  have  mtisked  the  emotional  truth  central  to  the  first  surtroer — 
the  great  and  unavoidable  anxiety  and  uncertainty  about  where  we  were  going 
,  and  v/hether  we  were  spawning  new  order  or  chaos. 

Even  the  narrative  fom  in  v^iich  I  have  rendered  parts  of  the  first 
spring  and  sunmer,'  with  occasional  flash-forwards  to  the  eventual  effects 
of  our  actions,  runs  the  risk  of  over-organizing  the  experience  and  thus 
shielding  the  reader  fran  its  agony.    For  example,  it  occurs  to  ire  that  I 
have  c»nveyed  little  sense  of  the  sheer  number  of  incidents  that  would 
occur  each  day  of  the  suimier  session  and  of  the  layers  of  exhaustion  that 
I,  and  I'm  sure  others,  came  to  feel,  such  that  ta^axd  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gram my  mind  would  develop  a  dead  sort  of  buzz  for  hour-long  periods  several 
tiir.2s  a  day,  and  my  body  and  voice  would  feel  like  a  distant,  mrely  reactive, 
robot.    These  are  importcJit  facts  to  convey,  so  that  others  take  them  into 
consideration  when  deciding  whether  to  participate  in  a  truly  ns.^  program. 
For  if  one  considers  only  the  potential  excitanont  and  rewards,  then  one  oor- 
will  becane  embittered  by  the  scale  of  the  actual  demands  of  the  situation 
and  will  cease  doing  the  kind  of  research  that  will  expand  one.'s  sense  of 
ERiC'^^^^  ^  improve  one^s  action  simis  at  the  very  mcsricsnt  when  such  re-  * 
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,  This  earliest  stage  of'  research  is  the  hardest  in  the  sense  of  being 

the  most  aiTX)rphous  and  eillowing  the  fewest  assunptions.    We  further  in- 
tensif ied  its  difficulty  by  tr^'ing  to  find  a  comnon  purpose  across  many 
deep  cleavages  of  race  and  socio-economic  status.    (Perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant outcome  of  this  experience  and  this  story  can  be  a  more  widely 
shared  appreciation  for  the  huge  scale  of  this  task  even  when  it  is  faced 
directly. )    This  stage  of  research  is  also  the  most  difficult  to  pronounce 
successfully  canpleted.    There  can  be  no  neat  empirical  measure  for  when 
persons  have  come  to  a  sense  of  <3hared  purpose,  for  it  is  only  at  this 
point  that  they  share  a  norm  against  which  they  might  wish  to  begin  to 

...measure  their  actual  behavior.  '  • 

The  seoo"nd  stage  of  research  is  the  hardest  in  another  sense.    At  this 
point,  the  discrepancies  among  participants'  perceptions  of  reality  become 
more  sharply  defined  and  therefore  more  mutually  confronting.    For  example, 
whereas  the  conflict  between  the  two  staff  factions  during  the  first  sumt¥2r  . 
session  oould  smolder  for  weeks  before  becauing  fully  explicit,  virtually 
every  manber  of  the  core  staff  was  to  be  strongly  confronted  in  four  sessions 
of  core  staff  research  about  his  or  her  patterns  of  behavior,  perception, 
and  feeling.  ** 

Hcwever  convincing  these  arguments  about  the  nature  and  stages  of 
social  research  may  appear  to  the  reader,  let  me  hurry  to  assure  you  that 
neither  my  dissertation  oormitt-ee  nor  even  the  core  staff  ever  gave  much 
evidence  of  being  convinced.    The  former  continued  to  feel  that  I  under- 
played research,  while  the  latter  tended  to  feel  that  I  overplayed  it. 

■  Bjt  since  the  core  staff  had  many  other  reasons  for  wishing  to  prepare  itself 
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'      for  the  spring/  ny  suggestion  that  we  re-search  our       behavior  met  v/ith 
genercil  acceptance  <ind  even  entliusiasm,  especially  when  I  asked  the  stciff 
to  share  in  designing  and  analyzing  the  research  insofar  as  individual 
members  wished  to. 

We  developed  four  different  approaches.    First,,  we  would  fill  out 
and  discuss  among  ourselves  the  same  application  forms  we  intended  to  use 
in  recruiting  ne^-;  staff.    This  procedure  would  hopefully  both  help  us  to 
get  to  knov  one  anothier  better  and  alert  us  to  the  kinds  of  issues  it 
mgiht  be  fruitful  to  raise  in  interviavs  with  stciff  applicants.  Second, 
we  devised  a  questionnaire  which  asked  each  member  to  give  his  inpressions 
'of  himself  and  all  the  other  core  staff  on  a  number  of  diinensions .  The 
material  on  others'  perceptions 
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,      of  iry  aim  for  the  school,  presented  in  the  previous  chapter,  was  drawn  frou 
this  questionnaire.    Third,  Grace  Porter  and  I  would  score  several  core  staff 
meetings  according  to  a  system  which  distinguished  individuality-enhancing 
behavior  from  conformity-producing  behavior.    FounJi,  the  core  stciff  would  hold 
several  longer-than-usual  meetings  to  explore  the  inplications  of  the  first 
three  kinds  of  research. 

eitheeVor  vs.  both/and 

Our  first  nBeting  in  early  January  began  twenty-five  minutes  late 
because  Rob  had  been  ijnmersed  in  a  conversation  relating  to  another  project  of 
'  his.    The  rest  of  the  staff  studied  one  another's  application  forms,  which  had 
been  written  and  duolicated  the  previous  week,  and  began  to  fill  out  the 
questionnaire  whidi  Grace,  Valery,  Tim  and  I  had  all  contributea  tCy^ii'iAfter 
Pbb  had  arrived  and  the  questionnaires  had  been  corpleted,  I  asked  that  we 
share  cur  expectations  for  the  meeting  before  proceeding  to  any  one  topic. 

Grace  immediately  returned  the  question  to  me,  "I'm  hoping  to  find 
out  v^at  you  hope  to  accorplish. .  .because  I'm  not  sure  vdiether  it's  content 
or  process. .  .Are  we  really  applying  for  jobs  are  are  we  trying  to  cone  to 
grips  with  issues  between  us?" 

Tim  inT[Bdiately  leaped  to  one  side  of  this  duality:    "The  only  reason 
I  VAould  like  to  see  a  discussion  of  the  application  form  is  to  get  beyond  the 
form  to  ourselves.    I  see  the  application  form  as  being  helpful  only  insofar 
as  it  helps  us  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us." 

And  Bob's  reply  illustrated  the  other  poles    "1  felt... that  we  were 
trying  to  put  ourselves  through  a  process  that  would  be  as  much  as  possible 
^     like  the  one  wo  put  other  applicant;,  through  later... I  think  m  should  go 
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Ibe  sana^7hat  cramped  central  room  of  our  office  area,  in  which  v;g 
were  presently  sitting  in  the  old  wooden  school  ch.airs  we  had  found  in 
the  basement,  irade  as  dreary  a  meeting  place  as  it  had  once  made  a  dorm- 
itory room.    Although  it  was  a  stark  place  to  work,  at  the  tims  I  was 
primarily  aware  of  being  proud  that  we  had  spent  no  mDney  whatsoever  on 
our  avn  furnishings.    In  retrospect,  the  fact  that  it  never  occurred  to 
me  to  suggest  we  work  together  to  make  the  environnvant  more  hospitable 
and  more  personal— a  kind  of  work  that  would  have  been  enjoyable  in  it- 
self—strikes me  as  evidence  of  the  abstractness  of  my  relations  to 
others.    I  was  much  too  busy  relating  to  people  verbally  to  'waste  time' 
on  such  a  project.     (Later,  the  coldness,  formality,  and  interruptions 
at  the  office  led  others  to  suggest  we  switch  these  msetings  to  evenings 
at  Rob's  and  my  apartment,  which  we  did.) 


If 
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through  the  application  forms  and  try  to  deal  with  them,  which  in  iny  mind 
would  be  a  content  rather  than  a  process  concern." 

I  wished  wg  could  appreciate  that  reality  inci.uded  both  process  and 
content  at  each  manent,  not  either/or,  so,  in  my  patient,  HSBKSl^  controlled, 
abstract  manner,  I  gave  a  short  lecture:    "I  see  tl-ree  things... We  tend  to 
rigidify  distinctions. . .It  is  confusing  because  v^en  we  talk  about  process  it 
beocmes  the  content..  .1  hope  we  get  out  of  this  the  ability  to  recognize 
the  iitpact  we  have  on  one  another  as  we  go  through  the  process  of  applying 
for  a  job  because  that  is  v^t  I  hope  the  selection  process  will  be  for 
the  applicants. . . " 

At  this  point,  ironically,  the  discussion  of  what  we  were  going  to 
do  was  prolonged  by  Rob,  as  he  corplained  tliat  we  were  expending  too  much 
caiergy  on  what  we' were  going  to  do  and  thus  preventing  ourselves  from  doing 
it-    This  aroused  Jim's  anger:    "t^/hat  happens  is  that  you  seem  to  plan  this 
afternoon  entirely  around  Fob  Gilnm.    Rob  wanted  to  start  the  meeting  at  a 
cjertain  time  so  you  came,  and  then  I  think  there  was  a  sense  of  acceptance 
about  what  Bill  wanted  to  do,  and  immediately  you  said  Rob  doesn't  see  it 
this  way  so  we're  wasting  our  time."   Rob  did  not  deny  Tim's  accusation,  but 
defended  his  observation  that  the  group  was  "using  a  how  discussion  to  prevent 
v^t  we  want  to  do."    Patricia  interjected,  "I  have  just  been  observing  that 
what  you  have  been  discussing  has  kept  us  frcm  the  main  issue  for  another  ten 
minutes. "   Within  another  minute  we  made  the  transition  to  considering  the 
applications,  tiie  dicliotcnry  between  content  and  process ,  between  what  and  how, 
still  reg*vint  in  most  irianbers'  minds,  I  suspect. 
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Tim  spoke  of  his  disconfort  in  filling  out  the  application  form  be- 
cause ho  felt  a  tension  between  the  professional  demand  of  an  application 
and  the  deeply  personal  demand  of  the  actual  questions  (e.g.  What  do  you  see 
as  your  personal  strengths  and  limitations  in  interpersonal  relations?)    I  had 
felt  this  tension  in  his  answers  as  I  had  read  than,  for  his  deep  feelings 
w<?re  no  more  than  hinted  at  amidst  his  impressive  intellectual  formulations. 
As  we  talked  I  became  more  aware  than  ever  before  of  the  profound  effect 
that  the  program  was  having  on  Tim.    Cotdng  from  a  working  class  background 
and  an  endless  series  of  factory,  trucking,  taxi,  cind  gas  pumping  jobs,  and 
having  simultaneously  fought  his  way  up  the  educational  hierarchy  to  graduate 
school  despite  a  lack  of  formal  credentials  (he  had  dropped  out  of  high  school, 
not  yet  graduated  fron  college) ,  he  found  himself  at  Upward  Bound  in  a  colla- 
borative environment  for  the  first  time,  where,  as  he  put  it,  treating  people 
with  respect  \'fas  an  actual,  practical,  daily  concern  rather  than  a  piece  of 
Fourth  of  July  rhetoric.    For  him,  then.  Upward  Bound  was  an  introduction  to 
a  new  way  of  life,  just  as  we  hoped  it  could  be  for  our  students  too.  His 
clearest  expression  of  feeling  in  his  application  had  cone  in  relation  to  the 
risks  of  carmittiiig  himself  to  this  ne.7  way:  "I  hope  to  explore  seme  of  the 
disquieting  feelings  I  have  about  this  kind  of  organization.    What  are  its 
cwn  prospects  for  success  in  a  world  probably  not  ready  for  it?   What  of 
the  people  in  this  caommity  who  have  come  to  accept  and  believe  in  it  when 

,  they  arc  separated  fron  it?    (There  seem  to  be  those,  myself  included,  who 

'hold  tliansolves  back  because  of  this  fear.)'" 

His  foar  did  not  continua  to  hold  him  bid:.    During  the  research 
meetings  and  through  the  spring  and  sunmar,  he  comu.tted  himself  unreservedly 
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to  the  principle  of  continual  self -preparation,  to  learning  vMle  doing. 
And  then,  within  a  year  of  the  time  he  wrote  of  his  fear,  he  would  have  to 
deal  with  the  very  ODnsoquencos  it  had  forcvamed  him  of.    For  Rob  and  I 
both  left  the  prograri  to  work  on  our  dissertations  at  the  end  of  the  second 
surtiner  (ny  leaving  had  been  programned  f ran  the  outset) ,  and  Yale  hired  a  . 
new  director  with  an  educational  philosophy  quite  the  opposite  of  mine.  So 
Tim  too  resigned,  the  program  we  had  conceived  now  dead,  and  the  cominity 
we  had  evolved  nov  dispersed. 

SILENTLY  AGREEABLE  VALERY 

Back  at  the  meeting,  Rob  shared  with  us  his  new  impressions  and 
confirmations  of  old  inpressions,  based  on  reading  oiu:  ^plications.  Pat- 
ricia he  found  more  direct  and  candid  on  paper  than  in  conversation;  in 
Grace  he  perceived  a  pattern  of  minimizing  herself,  but  always  so  gracefully 
that  one  could  feel  both  her  conpetence  and  her  lack  of  self-esteaii. 

Tim  and  I  had  differing  reactions  to  a  ccmnent  of  Rcb's  on  his  ap- 
plication that  despite  his  verbcil  and  intellectual  abilities  he  basically 
felt  a  kind  of  guileless  loyalty  to  others  as  his  main  interpersonal  strength. 
For  me  it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  this  frcm  Rob  because  it  confirntd  a  sense 
that  I  did  have  of  him  but  that  was  usually  sutrnerged  under  a  more  tangible 
sense  of  his  intellectual  impress iveness.    It  felt  good  to  me  to  have  him 
affirm  his  basic  connectedness  to  me  and  the  other  numbers  of  the  program. 
Tim,  o!*  the  contrary,  was  more  in  touch  with  signs  of  Rob's  relative  lack 
of  carmitment  to  us,  such  as  his  lateness  for  this  meeting,  and  consequejitly 
reported  a  distrust  of  Rob's  purported  guilelessness. 
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None  of  these  ijipressions  of  one  another  were  pursued  at  any  length 
at  this  rneeting,  until  we  reached  Valery.   Grace  asked  others  of  us  what  our 
reactions  were  to  a  dirase  Valery  hcd  included  in  her  applicatic^  to  the 
effect  that  "in  genejral  I  am  silently  agreeable." 

Tim  responded,  "My  reaction  was  that  I  agreed  she  was  silent,  but 
I  wondered  whether  she  was  agreeable.    To  mention  something  I  feel  guilty 
about:  in  the  past  most  of  her  time  has  beai  spent  with  books,  forms,  etc. 
and  nty  feeling  was,  how  ecisy  to  let  her  do  it. " 

"I  was  ccniforfc±ile  on  that  point,  Valery,"  continued  Patricia, 
"because  I  thought  you  wert  hired  to  do  all  those  things,  to  be  a  sort  of 
secretary,  and  I  couldn't  understand  vrtiy  you  were  dissatisfied."   This  latter 
point  referred  to  a  meeting  the  past  week,  when,  in  redividing  our  jobs  for 
the  winter  and  spring,  Valery  had  said  she  would  preftr  not  to  continue  hand- 
ling all  the  bookkeeping. 

Valery  laughed  nervously,  as  Patricia  finished,  ''So  now  months  later 
I  don't  know  vdiat  you  were  hired  for." 

A  pause  yielded  no  further  response  fran  Valery,  so  Tim  asked,  "Do 
you  expect  to  continue  to  be  silent?" 

"No,"  she  offered.   Another  pause.    "You  are  being,"  fran  Tim.  Another 

pause. 

"VBiat  I  can't  imagine  now"  (this  fran  me)  "is  not  so  much  your  being 
silent  as  your  being  agreeable.    That  is,  I  hear  a  number  of  conflicting 
things  being  said  about  you.    I  don't  see  how  you  could  agree  with  all." 

"I  thought  "^'d  made  that  clear:  I  said  in  general  I'm  agreeable,  but 

m 

then  there's  this." 
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"Yes,  that's  a  good  point,"  I  replied,  sotevs'hat  uncanfortcibly  be- 
cause my  rather  patronizing  attempt  to  help  her  see  a  pattern  in  her  be- 
havior had  misfired.    "I'd  be  int-erested  in  hearing  what  you  saw  yourself 
hired  for,  what  you  :3aw  as  our  original  agreeinent,  ard  how  you  felt  about 


ne." 


"When  I  was  hired,  it  was  really  unclear,"  she  replied  immediately, 
as  though  liberated  by  the  specificity  of  my  questicns.    "You  were  out  there, 
I  was  in  here—it  had  to  be  done— there  was  no  one  else  to  do  it.    But  I 
thought  this  was  just  a  matter  of  a  beginning,  as  I  think  I  told  you.  Ihen, 
partly  because  we  had  no  secretary. .  .and  I  had  started  it,  and  no  one  else 
really  wanted  to  do  it,  and  who  was  going  to  do  it?   Now  I'm  working  v/ith 
the  students...  Kow  I  feel  about  you?   Well,  I  guess  I  ans;';ered  that." 

"No,  I  don't  feel  you  did.    I  heard  you  say  'I  was  stuck  with  it'  and 
I  can  infer  'I  was  stuck  with  it  by  Bill'.    But  that's  not  the  way  you  put  it. 
1  wondered  vAiat  ydur  feeling  was  towards  me." 

"Vtell,  iiiitially  yes,  'by  you',  but  other  people  came  in  and  could 
have  done       little  things..." 

"Yes?"  u 

•I' 

"Valery,"  began  Grace. 

"I'm  sorry,  I  want  to  hear  this,"  I  cut  in. 

"...it  was  so  strong,  and  no  one  else  would  do  it,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  do  it.    Ihere's  sane  things  that  you  just  have  to  do." 

Grace  re-entered:    "I  wanted  to  ask  how  did  ycu  feel  ',v?lien  I  came  into 

m 

the  office  and  said  caild  you  teach  me  this  stuff.    You  probably  thought  I 
was  unteachable.    I  was  anxious  to  take  sotva  of  it  off  your  shoulders." 
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•^fell,  at  that  point,  well,  it  was  about  the  same  thii>g,  Grace. 
Uiere  were  some  things  you  were  less  inte?rested  by  and  you  Sciid  let's  do 
than  together.    Which  is  about  the  same  thing  as  doing  it  by  myself,  be- 
cause tliat's  just  how  I  see  it." 

Now  Patricia:    "I  want  to  apologize  first  of  all  because  I  have 
certainly  treated  you  as  if  you  had  this  job.    Specifically  last  week,  for  * 
instance,  I  made  a  request  of  you  about  changing  iny  check." 

"Right." 

"You  knew  v^y  I'm  sorry,  Valery?   That  you  couldn't  say  to  me,  'Patricia, 
that's  not  my  job,  but  here's  who  you  contact  and  you  do  it. '" 

"Ohat's  why  you  needn't  apologize,"  replied  Valery,  "because  you're  . 
not  the  only  one,  and  I  didn't  really  correct  that." 

Ihen  Tijn:  •  "What  bothered  me  was  that  I  just  carved  out  my  job  as  I 
wished  it  and  I  couldn't  say  I  didn't  know  what  Vcdery's  job  really  was." 

And  Rob:    "As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  Greg  interviewed  me  for  the  job 
he  asked  oould  I  type,  and  I  said  not  well,  and  he  said  would  I  type,  and  I* 
said  I  would,  and  he  said  'because  we  don't  have  a  secretary,'  and  that's  the 
basis  on  which  I  first  came.    I  do  ranember  that  I  did  sane  typing,  but  you 
clearly  were  doing  more  work  on  the  books." 

"Were  you  all  wc.:.)dng  on  the  books?"  asked  Patricia. 

"No,"  replied  Rob,  "Valery  was  alone  and  the  issue  was  never  raised. 
And  I'm  not  sure  it  was  just  her  job  to  raise  it.    I  got  the  iinpression— 
obviously  wrong— that  you  liked  doing  the  books.    Whci:  I  asked  you  the  other 
day  and  you  said  'No' ,  it  was  the  first  time  I  was  a'/':;u:e  of  it.    Since  you 
had  been  doing  thcjn,  I  assumed  you  didn't  mind." 
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And  nve:    "I've  said  all  cilong  that  1  couldn't  stand  working  on  those 
books  and  would  do  whatever  I  cculd  to  arrange  the  organization  so  I  wouldn't 
have  to.    But  I'm  not  interested  in  iinposlng  the  job  on  another  either.  On 
the  other  hand,  I've  felt  I've  ignored  you  in  your  job  of  doing  that  because 
I  was  so  disinterested  in  it  and  probably  because  I  didn't  want  to  get  too  . 
close  and  find  you  weren't  interested  in  it  and  have  to  arrange  something 
else.    On  the  other  hand,  I've  felt  that  I  have  mde  efforts  to  raise  issues 
with  you  at  various  times  and  I  feel  that  the  'silently  agreeable'  problem  is 
a  real  one.    In  other  words,  other  members  of  the  staff  have  carved  out  jobs 
for  thanselves,  and  I  guess  I  feel  more  ccmfortable  with  that  than  I  do  about 
the  situation  with  you  because  I  feel  that  your  attitude  invites;  us  to  impose 
on  you,  v.-hon  you  say  'Sane  things  have  to  be  done'.    I  don't  regard  the  world 
that  way.    I  don't  think  anything  has  to  be  done.    I  mean  that  in  the  broad- 

« 

est  possible  sense." 

Patricia  turned  it  another  way.    "I  don't  knew  if  this  would  make  it 
easier  for  you  to  tell  people  hew  you  feel  about  your  job:  1  think  of  you  as" 
a  very  kind,  -  human  person  and  I  think  the  rest  of  us  feel  new  in  a  way  that  we 
don't  like  to  feel— guilty  and  apologetic  and  unhappy.   Maybe  if  you  knew  this 
you  will  not  want  to  put  us  in  this  position— it  will  become  easier  for  you  to 
tell  us." 

Kfiflectively,  Valery  concluded  the  meeting  with,  "I  didn't  set  a  path 
for  myself  when  I  came.    It  was  there  and  I  took  it  and  I  guess  it  should  have 
been  my  responsibility  to  say  to  Bill,  'I  want  to  change  it.'" 

After  this  meeting  her  job  did  change.    During  the  spring  and  surmier 

m 

she  coordinated  work  on  the  books  rather  than  doing  it  all  herself  and  she 
took  on  primary  responsibility  for  student  admissions  in  the  spring  and  for 


o    contact  with  parents  during  the  sur.nier.  r%nn 


other  signs  pointed  to  her  continued  questioning  of  her  'silently 
agreeable''  style.    She  entered  into  sane  long  conveirsations  wi^'iine  about 
her  status  within  her  family  and  whether  she  should  move  away  fron  ho:ie  jji 
order  to  pentdt  herself  to  consolidate  a  greater  sease  of  independence.  In 
the  spring  she  began  doing  her  hair  in  the  Afro  sb^le.   And  it  was  my  im- 
pression that  v^en  she  spoke  at  meetings  her  contributions  sounded  more 
definite,  stronger. 

Her  level  of  participation  at  msetings  remained  as  low  as  before 
(even  at  the  above-reported  meeting  at  which  she  wais  the  center  of  attention 
she  spoke  only  6%  of  the  total  nuinber  of  units) .    Which  may  be  no  more  than 
,to  say  that  the  rest  of  this  highly  verbal  staff  continued  its  pattern  of 
making  it  difficult  for  her  to  enter  the  conversation. 

PATRICIA'S  DRAMA 

At  our  next  meeting  the  group's  attention  shifted  to  relationships 
with  Patricia.    Responses  to  the  questionnaire  sha-^ed  that  other  members  of 
the  staff  estimated  a  higher  level  of  conflict  with  Patricia  than  she  did 
with  them.    Her  first  response  to  this  finding  was  to  suggest  that  the  source 


of  this  discrepancy  must  lie  in  the  other  staff  members/  since  it  was  true 
that  she  felt  no  conflict  with  them.    I  noted,  however,  that  the  other  staff 
matibers  showed  no  consistent  tendencies  to  over-  or  under-estinete  conflict 
in  relation  to  one  another  (except  for  Valor/,  who  tended  to  estimte  more 
conflict  with  others  than  they  estimated  with  her,  confirming  again  that  her 
silence  was  not  always  correlated  with  agreeableness) .    1  suggested  that  since 
Patricia  and  Valery  were  the  two  wliose  patterns  of  conflict  with  others  were 
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consistcnt  they  probably  had  more  control  than  others  over  changing  tlvose 
patterns  if  they  wished  to.    Valery  agreed  with  an  easy  nod  of  th?*  head  on 
the  basis  of  our  conversation  during  the  previous  meeting.    But  PatjL-ijici. 
was  more  resistant.   One  example  of  conflict  mentioned  S'2cstU2d  to  her  a  his- 
torical matter  no  longer  relevant.    Another  exsirple  seemed  to  her  a  'dis- 
agreeinent'  rather  than  a  conflict. 

Finally,  it  was  Valery  who  hit  the  issue  head  on  rather  than  rcmining 
•silently  agreeable';  "With  ma  I  think  it  is  a  conflict.    I  don't  know  whether 
to  bring  it  up.    You  sean  to  always  be  so  dramatic  that  I  don't  knCT^7  when 
you're  being  Patricia." 

"Well,  that's  Patricia,"  replied  the  latter  in  a  loud,  dramatic, 
final  tone  of  voice. 

"Wall..."  Valery  tried  to  start  again,  searching  hesitantly. 

"I  -  am  -  a  -  dramatic  -  personality, "  enunciated  Patricia,  slwly 
and  forcefully. 

"But  it's  still  hard  for  nicj  to  decide  v^ether  you're  baing  real  or 

not." 

Patricia  new  leaned  forward  and,  in  a  sincere,  strong,  deitviirdiiig 
voice,  asked,  "tow  do  you  feel  this?    In  what  way  do  you  assess  me  as  being 
dramatic?" 

Valery,  probably  overwhelmed  by  Patricia's  forceful  .dramatics,  yield- 
ed a  weak  and  vague,  "Well,  in  every  way." 

Patricia  plunged  ahead  loudly,  "My  speech..."  then,  after  a  pause,  she 
Continued  more  reflectively,  as  though  with  more  attention  to  her  actual  ex- 
perience than  to  her  way  of  presenting  herself,  "People  have  brought  this  up 
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before— ny  speech  terribly  offends  and  bothers  many  people,    I  can't  hoar  my 
speech  and  I  don't  know  if  I  should  change  my  speech  to  please  people,  I 
don't  knew  if  this  is  scnvs thing  one  should  ask  ma  to  do," 

"No,  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Valery,  retreating  now  that  Patricia 
had  sham  vulnerability, 

"My  tone — and  David  brought  this  up  last  spring — my  tone  of  voice — I 
don't  knew  how  one  would  describe  it, , , " 

Touched  by  her  exploration,  I  tried  to  give  her  some  imnediate  feed- 
back, "Your  tone  of  voice  to  me  is  different  na^  than  it  was  a  few  minutes 
ago," 

"I  have  a  great  range,"  inserted  Patricia,  sonehcw  feeling  a  need  for 

I 

a  ccmeback. 

"It  seems  to  have  softened  and  deepened,"  I  continued. 

"It's  still  Patricia  though,"  Ray,  wlio  was  present  at  the  meeting, 
put  in,  as  though  I  v;ere  denying  it, 

"Do  you  feei  it's  more  Patricia?"  I  asked.   '"I  have  a  more  syiipathetic 
reaction  to  this  tone  of  voice  than  to  the  other,  cil though, , ," 

"Thj.s  is  certainly  a  more  relaxed  tone  of  voice  because  I'm  trying 
to  talk  to  Valery,  When  I'm  trying  to  insert  something  in  a  more  anxious 
way  it  may  not  be  the  same  voice," 

Kob:    "Excuse  me,  Valery  raised  a  problem  about  her  relationship  with 
you  and  now  you're  less  anxious?" 

Patricia,  somewhat  more  guardedly:    "Well,  yes;  I  can  understand, 
because  somebody  else  has  said  that  my  voice  bothers  them," 

Rob,  trying  to  press  his  point  sonewhat  eurgumcntatively,  since  his 
leading  question  didn't  works    "But  I  don't  see  hav  you  can  be  less  anxious 
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vjhen  sortebpdy  has  focused  on  the  problen  they're  having  with  you  than  you 

were  in  general." 

"If  this  is  nrj^  problem;  I  can  understand  if  I  were  sloppy,  raucous, 
obnoxious  in  speech,  then  I  would  feel  there  was  scmathiJig  I  should  do  about 
it  to  be  itvore  educated.    But  I  am  wondering,  if  my  tone  bothers  Valery, 
vdx5se  problan  is  this?    Is  this  scnvething  I  should  change?" 

Patricia  was  back  on  the  defensive  again  and  stayed  there  for  sev- 
eral subsequent  exchanges. 

Neither  she  nor  we  were  allowing  that  crucial  moment  for  oanments 
to  sink  in  so  that  we  could  responi  fron  our  center  to  their  center.  Instead, 
^each  of  us  was  trying  to  use  tangents  to  penetrate  the  otlier's  center  with- 
out risking  our  own. 

1  asked  her  if  she  would  remain  silent  for  a  few  minutes  and  just 
take  in  v*iat  we  said  to  her.    She  agreed  and  succeeded  through  three  ccm- 
nents.    The  first  'two  agreed  that  her  voice  was  not  in  itself  the  issue. 
Then  I  tried  one  of  my  v-or Id-defining  conments. 

"Maybe  I  could  get  at  it.    Because  I  think  you  said  it  yourself  a 
minute  ago.    That  is,  ♦■hat  there  is  a  connection  between  your  feeling  of 
anxiety  and  using  your  dramtic  voice.    You've  said  that  to  me  before,  about 
actually  being  uncertain  when  you  sound  most  authoritative.    So  I  saw  your 
change  in  voice  before  as  occurring  because  here  finally  was  the  issue.  There 
was  nothing  else  but  the  issue.    And  then  when  Rob  asked  his  question  of  you 
1  heard  your  tone  change  again.    It  se^s  you  are  using  your  voice  scmetimes 
to  avoid  anxiety,  and  what  it  does  to  us— before  we  get  to  knw  you,  because 
1  don*t  feel  it  anymore— it  raises  a  question  about  your  effect  on  psople  when 
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they  first  get  to  know  you,    I  guess  the  way  I  used  to  feel  was  'Gosh, 
it's  going  to  be  difficult  to  confront  her  on  this  issue. "' 

Rather  than  letting  what  I  had  said  sink  in,  Patricia  took  control; 
stating,  "You  felt  intimidated,  afraid  of  me." 

Startled  and  confused  by  her  rapid  entry,  uncertain  whether  to  re- 
spond to  v;hat  she  had  said  or  how  she  had  spoken,  I  paused.    "Not  afraid 
of  you... but  afraid  to  raise  this  issue  with  you." 

This  time  Rob  junped  in,  rather  than  allowing  a  silence  for  assimil- 
ation.   We  continued  for  another  half  hour  without  sjiy  further  progress  on 
the  issue. 

Patricia  SGcstuxi  too  threatened  by  the  implications  of  her  dranatic 
style  to  ackna-zledge  it  as  a  dilema. 

At  the  same  tiins,  so  close  were  the  rest  of  us  to  verbalizing  the  di- 
lanma  as  we  felt  it  that  we  seemed  to  pressure  her;  we  tried  to  convince 
her.    Ife  tried  to  show  her  the  pattern  we  saw  before  she  developed  a  clear 
ccmnitnient  to  seeing  the  pattern  and  a  full  trust  that  we  would  not  perse- 
cute her  for  being  that  way. 


to  tell  people  authoritatively  what  they  were  feeling,  rather  than  letting 
them  tell  her.    To  which  she  responded  mDck-dramatically,  "Give  me  a  knife  and 
I'll  cut  my  jugular." 

Toward  the  end  of  the  third  meeting  she  defended  her  style  nore  di- 
rectly and,  therefore,  more  toichingly.    "I  always  think,  'People  will  like 
ya',  Patricia,  when  they  get  to  know  you,  because  you're  lovable.    Until  they 
got  to  know  you,  you're  not  so  lovable  1'"    (ihis  last  with  a  faint  Jewish 


Although  our  third  meeting  focused  more  on  Rob  and  Tim,  Tim  at  one 
point  reformulated  the  problem  he  felt  with  Patricia  in  terms  of  her  tendency 
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THE  SUETLETIES  OF  SEEING  INCONGRUITIES 

Ihis  incoTplote  conversation  demonstrates  the  difficulty  of  what  I 
earlier  called  the  second  stage  of  social  research,  when  the  congruence 
or  incongruence  beUveen  one's  intention  and  one's  behavioral  effect  comes 
into  question.    Attributes  of  persons'  styles  tliat  have  becone  habitual 
for  them,  even  though  they  my  not  be  the  most  direct  and  effective  way 
of  expressing  themselves,  suddenly  cone  into  question  again  as  a  result 
of  others  •  camients.    The  participants  must  beccsne  capable  of  a  series  of 
subtle  distinctions  if  such  conversations  are  to  geJierate  valid  kna^^ledge 
and  thus  increase  one  another's  self-directedness  and  collaborative  effect- 
iveness. 

First,  the  participants  must  learn  to  speak  and  hear  in  terms  of 
perceptions  and  feelings  rather  than  facts  and  opinions.    Whereas  facts 
and  opinions  are  either  right  or  wrong  and  therefore  invite  either  sub- 
mission or  argument  in  response,  perceptions  and  feelings  tend  to  be  both  * 
right  and  inccmplete  and  therefore  invite  both  acceptance  and  shared  ex- 
ploration.   That  is,  perceptions  and  feelings  tend  to  be  right  in  the 
sense  that  the  speaker  does  experience  than,  just  as  I  experienced  Patricia's 
tone  of  voice  change.*   This  information  could  be  valuable  to  Patricia  in 
itself,  for  if  she  collected  enough  of  it,  she  oould  begin  to  sense  how 
she  affects  others  and  could  decide  whether  she  wished  to  have  this  effect. 

But  too  often  either  the  speaker  or  the  hearer  short-ciraiits  such 
exploration  by  assuming  that  the  speaker's  perception  or  feeling  directly 
indicates  what  is  right  for  the  hearer,  whereas  actually  it  only  signals 


I  say_  tend  to  be"  hocaxiso  there  are  further  conceivable  subtleties  and  com- 
plications ;  the  siJoakor  mv/  only  beliovo  he  is  e:<r!oriencing  what  he  says ,  or 
he  may  indatcminably  distort  his  pc  t.coption  by  prosonting  it  as  though  it 


ERjC^^^Q  a  fact.  24 
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the  beginrimg  of  a  cxDnversation,  being  in  itself  essentially  incomplete, 
Ihus,  Patricia's  defensiveness  after  I  noted  her  changed  tone  of  voice 
suggests  that  she  juirped  to  the  conclusion  (perhaps  subconsciously)  that 
I  was  finding  fault  or  telling  her  hew  to  be.    Consequently,  instead  of 
engaging  in  a  shared  exploration  of  the  meaning  of  ity  perception,  the 
cxjnversation  deteriorated  toward  argumentativeness. 

Patricia  seemed  to  have  invested  much  of  her  sense  of  herself  in  a 
particular  pattern  of  behavior,  so  that  questioning  whether  it  was  ap- 
propriate was  threatejiing  to  her.    This  observation  suggests  an  internal 
kind  of  work  a  person  must  do  if  he  or  she  is  to  find  this  kind  of  re- 
search  valuable.    Persons  must  struggle  to  differentiate  their  abstract 
sense  of  self  (of  intention,  of  centered  motivation)  from  -Cne  particular 
behavior  they  adopt  to  express  thcimselves  or  achieve  their  goals.  Other- 
wise, changing  their  behavior  w.vll  always  feel  like  a  diminution  of  thoiv- 
•selves  and  a  submission  to  external  pressure,  rather  than  like  an  enhance- 
msnt  of  thomselves. 

If  a  person  cones  to  appreciate,  not  in  the  abstract  but  in  the  actual 
conduct  of  conversations,  the  distinctions  between  perception  and  fact, 
betv/een  feeling  and  opi!nion,  between  intention  and  behavior,  he  canes  to 
the  beginning  of  still  subtler  questions.    What  in  himself  is  he  to  accept 
as  a  genuine  manifestation  of  intention?   Hew  is  he  to  determine  v^en  a 
particular  concrete  behavior  oongruently  anbodies  an  abstract  intention? 
V3ho  else  can  he  trust  to  carment  on  these  deeply  personal  questions?  None 
of  these  questions  can  be  cmswered  before,  or  apart  frcm,  experience.  Their 
asking  and  gradual  answering  is  intrinsic  to  increasingly  conscious  exper- 
iencing. 
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Patricia  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  these  distinctions  in  her 
interactions  with  tho  rest  of  tlie.  core  staff. 


2^1 


accent  that  drew  us  to  laugh  with  her.)  '"You  knew  you're  strong  and  you've 
had  to  be'  strong,  by  God.'    And  I  cannot  be  a  soft,  foninine,  ret  ring 
creature  because  I  have  got  to  be  a  strong,  silent,  taJdng  wcxTicin  because  I've 
got  twD  kids  and  I've  raised  them  since  they  were  babes." 

The  research  meetings  had  reawakened,  with j resolving ,  the  incongruity 

IS 

between  Patricia's  dramatic,  authoritative  style  and  the  self-questioning, 
collaborative  thrust  of  the  program  cis  a  whole.    She  had  been  a  fine  drama 
teacher  the  suniner  before  and  appeared  to  relate  well  to  a  number  of  the  girls 
in  her  role  as  counselor,  so  I  had  felt  it  irrportant  to  keep  trying  to  work 
with  her  despite  the  special  investment  of  time  it  had  required  of  us  botli 
to  overocme  our  differences.    New,  however,  I  began  to  feel  that  the  differ- 
ences between  us  constituted  a  liability  both  to  the  program  and  to  her. 
During  the  next  nonth  she  and  I  spoke  several  times  at  lengtJi,  but  each  con- 
versation yielded  only  increased  misunderstanding  and  anxiety  on  her  part. 
Finally,  I  suggested  that  both  of  us  might  be  more  ccmfortable  if  she  joined 
the  Yale  Summer  High  School  staff  instead.    She  did  so  and  had  a  fine  sunrner, 
working  well  in  the  more  structured  environment  they  created.    And  I  found 
•   myself  having  negotiated  the  for-me-traumatic  experieaice  of  having  fired 
\  soncone  with  the  to-me-'surprising  result  of  vastly  iitproving  both  our  lives. 
What  of  my  role  during  these  meetings?   Of  course,  I  had  been  their 
prime  instigator  and  repeatedly  took  a  helping,  clarifying,  or  confronting 
role  in  them.    But  what  of  my  willingness  to  explore  mv  own  patterns  of  be- 
havior?  I  am  struck,  as  I  review  the  tapes  of  the  meetings,  by  the  lack  of 
such  exploration  on  my  part.   Vale.ry  and  Tim  axplored  their  patterns  of  be- 
havior, while  Rob  and  Patricia  balkcxl  more  at  exploring,  all  in  response  to 
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Firing  had  always  struck  roe  as  ccwardly,  painful,  and  inhumane,  and, 
indeed,     believe  suixiriors  all  too  often  use  firing  as  a  way  of  scape- 
goating  soneone  else,  or  as  a  way  of  feeling  the^'  are  taking  concrete 
steps  to  solve  a  proh.lem  they  do  not  understand,  or  as  a  way  of  protecti.ng 
their  narrow  version  of  reality.    But  I  now  see  that,  limited  as  we  are, 
there  are  occasions  when  two  persons  cause  each  other  only  pain  by  working 
together.    If  both  are  equally  cairoitted  to  stretching  themselves  by 
learning  fron  this  pajji,  even  such  a  situation  can,  be  endured  and  can 
becone  profitable.    Bat  th.a  level  of  oorttiitment  to  self-directed"  learning 
can  itself  in  the  short  run  be  an  irreconcilable  difference  among  persons. 
In  such  a  case  they  had  best  work  at  sons  distance  from  one  another. 
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confrontation  by  other  mcaifcors  of  the  group.    I,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not 
confronted  to  any^vhcre  near  the  same  degree.    Vhy  not? 

I  think  I  vrorked  hard  at  making  nyself  invulnerable,  though  I  wasn't 
aware  of  this  process  at  the  tme,    I  made  myself  invulnerable  in  a  number 
of  subtle,  caTplGmentary  ways.    Ihe  first  was  by  a  kind  of  pre-emptive  open- 
ness.    I  sought  Lifonnation  about  m/  performance  so  avidly  that  I  perceived, 
formulated,  and  declared  m/  patterns  of  behavior  before  others  could.  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule  during  the  program  had  been  Greg's  observations 

•  about  my  inability  to  befriend  the  staff  members  the  first  surmer.    Now  I 
shared  an  apartment  with  Greg  and  Rob  and  spent  much  time  with  Tim  Weston, 
so  I  felt  I  had  taken  important  steps  to  solve  this  problan^filt^o^^*      ^'c  / 
*        My  secona  way  of  achieving  invuj.neraoi.lit.y  was  through  my  theoretical 
knowledge  about  educational,  interpersonal,  and  behavioral  matters  and  my 
dexterity  at  finding  applications  of,  and  analogies  to,  such  ideas  in  on- 
goinv^  conversations.    This  knowledge  and  skill  often  put  me  in  the  "vanguard" 
of  the  staff,  v;ith  others  following  m/  moves  rather  than  confronting  me. 

My  third  way  of  renmning  invuln'^rahle  was  to  divide  my  major  emo- 
tional risks  fran  my  work.    This  is  not  to  say  that  I  did  not  care  about  m/ 
work.    But  I  did  not  risk  ny  sense  of  emotional  stability  in  my  work.  I 
believe  I  needed  terribly  to  be  cared  for,  but  feared  being  conL^'olled  by 
another.    I  did  not  try  to  find  such  caring- for-me  at  work.    Instead,  at  the 

ti^ie  of  these  mc?e tings  I  became  engaged. 
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I  don't  believe  that  any  of  thesu  patterns  was  merely  a  personal 
defense  to  make  myself  invulnerable.    And,  of  course,  at  the  tine  I  was 
unaware  t±iat  I  was  using  them  as  defenses  at  all.    I  (eind  others)  thought 
of  the  first  two  as  unobjectionably  useful  and  of  my  upcoming  marriage  as 
"natural"  and  unrelated  to  work. 

I  felt  very  good  about  my  cvm  and  others '  perfc  ;      2  at  the  research 

meetings.    I  believed  that  the  staff  exs  a  whole  (and  especially  Tim  and  Grace) 
v?ere  increasing  their  interpersonal  competence  rapidly. 

This  belief  was  confirmed  by  scoring  the  three  meetings,  using  a  pro- 
c;odure  devised  by  my  advisor,  Chris  Argyris.    He  had  found  in  all  the  natural 
groups  he  had  studied  (in  business,  government,  and  education)  an  interpersonal 
world 

...where  individuals  tend  to  express  their  ideas  in  such  a 

way  that  they  supiort  noirrs  of,  concern  for,  or  conformity  to, 

ideas. .  .IndividvUils  do  not,  nor  do  group  norms,  support  their 

owning  up  to  tlicir  feelings,  or  bcLng  open  to  otliers'  feelings. 

Ihere  is  alnost  no  OKpGrijir-nting  with  ideas  and  feelings  and 

almost  no  trust  a'^isting  in  the  groups.    Rarely  do  individuals 

help  others  to  a-.n  up  to,  be  open  with,  and  experiment  with  ..  " 

ideas  and  feelings. 

By  contrast,  he  found  a  different  pattern  in  sane  successful  T-groups: 

*) 

...Feelings  are  c:<pressed,  risks  are  being . taken ,  helping 

others  to  a^/n,  to  be  open  and  to  axperiment  occurs,  and... 

norrns  of  conformity  and  cintagonism  beccfr.e  less  potent  \\hile  v 

the  norms  of  individuality  and  trust  becar<e  rrore  potent. ^'^bH^  ^"^^^^Z 

The  core  staff '  s  behavior  during  these  meetings  approximated  the  second 
pattern  rather  than  the  first.  Sixteen  percent  of  our  ocmments  were  feelings, 
as  q)posed  to  one  percent  or  less  Ln  most  natural  groups.    Only  eleven  percent 
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of  cur  cxinnents  supported  a  norm  of  conformity,  as  opposed  to  up  to 
seventy-five  percent  of  carments  in  Argyris'  natmral  groups,   lliree  per- 
cent of  our  behavior  involved  help.ing  others,  as  cpposed  to  less  tlian  one 
percent  in  Argyris'  natural  groups.   And  one  percent  of  our  behavior  was 
experiinenting,  as  opposed  to  .001  percent  in  Airgyris'  natural  groups. 

this  preparation,  we  turned  to  the  task  of  devising  a  selection 
procedure  that  would  help  us  choose  and  train  a  staff  for  the  second  stmmer 
that  would  be  more  interpersonally  helpful  and  expGarijnental  than  our  first 
sunnier 's  staff. 
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INSERT  0. .  .p.  227  ^  ^ 

Besides  these  moetings  which  focused  on  our  interpersonal  re- 
lationships,  awarenesis,  and  skills,  we  held  two  othier  meetings.   At  one 
we  inter/iaved  t^-o  staff  applicants,  with  otlier  nonbers  of  the  core  staff 
observing,  and  then  critiqued  both  the  interviewers'  style  and  their 
judginents  about  ti\e  applicants.    This  occasion  increased  our  confidence 
•   that  we  shared  a  sense  of  hew  to  interview  and  what  criteria  to  use. 

At  the  second  meeting  we  all  participated  in  a  non-verbal  exercise 
which  en^)hasized  our  patterns  and  attitudes  as  helpers  or  as  persons 
being  helped.    Plalf  tJ-ie  staff  donned  blindfolds  while  the  other  half  were 
assigned  to  help  the  blindfolded  members  find  sore  ashtrays  down*  on  the 
^  first  floor  of  the  building,  return  them  to  our  office,  and  later  go  for 
ODffee  at  the  restaurant  across  the  street.    This  axercise  revealed  many 
amusing  and  significant  patterns.    For  example,  Rob  announced  at  the  outset, 
.in  liis  usual  assertive  way  that  he  would  reverse  roies  and  experiitent  with 
being  one  of  the  dependent,  blindfolded  persons.    But  as  soon  as  he  put  on  . 
•his  am  blindfold,  he  turned  to  Valery,  who  was  also  blindfolded,  and  sug- 
gested they  escort  one  another  rather  than  relying  on  a  sighted  person 
for  help.    Thereafter,  he  deUghted  in  guiding  Valery,  v^o  was  far  rtore 
cautious,  and  refusing  kl  offers  of  help.    Only  later,  when  we  discussed 
the  exercise,  did  it  suddenly  occur  to  him  that  he  had  altogether  avoided 
experimenting  with  a  dependent  role. 

In  the  meantime,  we  had  all  enjoyed  being  the  center  of  attention  at 
the  restaurant,  as  blindfolded  persons  attenpted  not  to  spill  their  coffee 
on  the  way  fran  the  counter  to  the  table. 
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X.    M  DCPHRBM'AL  SELIXTION  PIOCESS 

In  fact,  I  took  moat  of  tlio  initiative  in  devising  tlioj^ selection 
process ,  £LLtliough  it  was  done  in  oonsuJ.tation  witli  rJhe  otlior  nismbers  of 
the  core  staff.    During  the  research  period  we  liad  e'.chieved  a  level  of 
mutual  confrontation,  coimtment  and  understcinding  that  made  me  feel  as 
though  I  could  e:-:press  and  enact  more  of  ray  idocis.    Up  until  tlien,  ever 
since  Greg  and  I  had  sacrificed  the  details  of  our  dream  school  early  the 
previous  spring,  I  had  treated  a  large  part  of  niy.  ideas  and  aspirations 
as  primarily  relevant  only  to  my  am  action. 

Hie  more  reliable  sense  of  sheired  purxjose  and  process  that  I  derived 

frcjn  the  core  staff  research,  ccmbined  with  the  otlier  events  tliat  increased 

i' 

our  corporate  sense  of  iclentity,  emboldened  me  to  take  a  stronger  lead  in 
structuring  the  selection  process.    Because  these  feelings  were  opposed  by 
my  continued  ideological  and  hcibitual  reluctance  to  assert  control  over 
events,  I  made  several  mistakes  in  the  concept  and  enactnmt  of  the, 
selection  process. 

At  the  same  time,  ha^/ever,  tlie  seeds  of  a  later  understanding  sproubed 
in  the  course  of  this  eyent.  I  began  to  experience  ha^  ideas  can  find  ex- 
pression  in  structuring  conmon  experience  LL^'Si^  theyyyresonate  in  another  £u' 
spoken  directly.  The  resulting  structure  can  introduce  others  to  dilcitrras, 
the  eventual  resolution  of  which  liberate  (fiCm  to  the  point  where  the  direct 
speaking  of  the  idea  becones  meaningful.  At  that  point,  the  "external"  or- 
ganizational structure  is  no  longer  a  necessary  intermediary  bctV'/een  ma  and 
the  other  person,  for  we  have  botli  shared  and  internalized  the  same  idea— 

* 
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the  samo  way  of  structuring  out  exporiGnco. 

Behird  this  approadi  lir-  -he  idoa/oxpGriGnce  tiiat  persons  cannot 
ordinarily  fully  hoai:  ono  anotlior  aiid  fully  collaboratG  tward  tVieir  cormTon 
good  because  their  awiurenoss  is  too  narra-/  to  appreciate  ho/j  ideas  apply  to 
their  o^/n  inmodiate  U^havior  and  to  their  lifetime  aians,  so  they  tend  to 
act  nore  conventionally  or  chaotically  than  solf-directodly.  Liberating 
structures  would  v;iden  persons'  awareness  and  mske  full,  self-directed 
collaboration  practical. 

The  reader  probably  notices  the  difference  betv>7een  this  philosophy, 
which  starts  witli  a  definite  structure  and  aij>^  ta-zard  full  co]!la)?oration, 
and  the  philosophy  enacted  in  tiie  program,  which  began  in  diffuse  colla- 
boration and  was  gradually  evolving  a  nore  definite  structure.    Tlie  tv/o 
pliilosophies  do  not  na-/  seem  to'  me  to  stand  in  opposition  to  one  another 
(for  one  thing,  diffuse  collaboration  and  full  collaboration  are  clearly 
'te.'o  different  processes).    Whicli,  or  what  mix,  of  the  U>70  is  appropriate 
depends  upon  the  leadership,  the  menbersliip,  and  the  historical  stage  of 
the  project  they  are  engaged  in. 

These  considerations  carry  us  far  ahead  of,  and  even  beyond,  the  story 
of  Upward  Bound.    The  reader  will  want  to  study  the  actual  plans  and  actions 
of  this  selection  process  to  gain  a  more  concrete  sense  of  what  I  mean  by 
liberating  structure.    And  then,  since  my  belief  that  the  tvro  apparently 
opposite  philosophies  are  in  fact  conplementary  derives  fron  further  c:-:- 
periences  after  Uptvard  Bound,  the  reader  will  hav<=?  to  test  this  txiii.ef 
against  other  experiences  in  his  past  or  future  tu  determine  its  validity. 

THE  PLAN 
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The. plan  callcxi  for  appJlccuite  to  fill  out  an  afolication  (wlii ch  the 
core  staff  pro-tested  on  iteelf),  asking  tlrm  to  exploro  v;hat  tlioy  hopsd  to 
contributo  to  and  leacn  frcai  tlie  prcxjrym,  arid  also  ask.ing  tliera  to  a£«s:*ess  tl'ieir 
interparsonal  Fitrcngt)ir>  and  liirate. 

Ilien  the  applicants  would  be  invited  to  a  genera],  raceting,  the  primr^' 
pu3."poses  of  v;hich  v/o^ild  be  to  derv-crilDG  the  aim.  of  the  proyraiTi  ard  at  tlie  sisco 
tin\e  to  disconfimi  tJ^dr  e:<pDCtations  of  ordinary/  bureaucratic  procodure,  \\b 
wished  to  maJce  explicit  and  enotionally  unavoidable  the  need  for  staff  menibejrs 
to  devolop  higher  level.s  of  interp2rsonal  canpetence  if  tliey  were  successfully 
tu  exhibit  colla^X)ration  and  r-incourage  self^-directod  learning. 

We  expected  to  acconplish  tliis  second  task  by  askii'ig  tlio  applicants  to 
provide  solutions  to  a  topical  group  probleni  of  t-he  suir>i>2r,    Vfe  v/ou].d  tlien 
dismiss  tlieir  solutions  qs  ijiadaTuate,  but  use  tlie  ver/  V^ciiavioral  strategies 
tliey  had  suggested  in  the  act  of  disuvLssing  thar..    In  otlier  \  ^rds^  if  tliey 
suggested  lecturing  to  the  students,  we  would  respord  by  lecturing  Uiem  on 
v;hy  lecturing  wouldnH:  v/ork.    I'hcn  we  v/ould  ask  tJiGT\  hov;  tliey  felt  about  our 
behavior  and  reveal  our  strategy.    \vfe  would  attempt  to  link  their  probcible 
negative  feelings  tavard  us  to  tlie  effects  tliat  tlieir  am  strategies  v;ould 
be  likely  to  have  on  stu:lcdits.    V;e  would  also  enphasizo  tliat  the  feelings 
of  nenipulation  and  disti'ust  created  by  our  manipulation  forced  all  of  us 
together  to  loam  ha^:  intentionally  to  build  trust  amongst  ourselves  (rather 
than  falsely  nssuming  it  v;as  tliere,  cr  regarding  trwst  as  irrelevant)  /  since 
we  wished  to  reach  final  decisions  about  v;ho  v;as  to  be  selected  in  collabor"* 
action  with  the*  £tpplicDnts> 
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Next  we  would  acranna  a  half-hour  intorviev/  Ix^t^'/cicii  tv.'c;  oi  v.r^  cuid  cadi 
applicant..  Ths  core  staff  v.ould  analyze  ths  applicaU on.->  for  vliloinaris  or  irr 
congruitlcir.  (such  as;  conlrcidicliion:;,  uiiwilliirines^  to  dcsoss  lip.ub:;,  or  din-.- 
crepajicics  bet^'.'can  cj].n.irx-»d  values  =md  written  bohavilor)  ajid  prcf;c.nt  thof^c-  to 
the  applicants.   Also,  of  courHO,  Uie  intrGc■'.uc;to•L^/  Tx^c-thr:  \-70vld  have  provj.dcd 
a  mjor  relational  dilcn^ra  to  bo  v;orkt^!d  on  during  the  iiitcryiav'.'s.    The  b-jo 
core  staff  nv:i'n}oers  v/ould  attcjipt  to  respor^d  as  openly  as  pcssilD].;.^  to  tlie  ap- 
plicant's bdiavior.    Tlien  they  would  attempt  to  asseris  the  catididates'  self- 
directedness  and  interparconal  ca^petence  on  the  basis  of  liioir  applications 
and  their  behavior  during  tiie  inteirvie'.'/s .    On  tb.is  basis,  applicrrjV^  would  lyj 
assigned  to  four  small  groups  at  a  second  general  meeti-og.    One  gro\,ip  v:ould  'lyj; 
^caiposexa  of  'strong'  prospect.s,  one  of  'wenJc'  prospeclis ,  the  ether  tr.\-o  of 
persons  v.'ho  shcured  sane  Ixihavior  of  which  v.'e  woi:e  uncerlmn.      (it  tu^rned 
out  tnat  one  of  these  tavo  groups  was  caiposed  of  persons  v/no  seerrcd  either 
reluctant  in  their  expression  of  feelings  or  else  a^^rprossod  th.eir  feelings 

*  • 

Jji  a  con-rolling  or  condcinnatory  nianner.    llie  other  group  was  caT.i:c3cd  of 
people  who  seenied  so  vague  aboat  tlieir  personal  aims  or  the  aim  of  the  pro- 
grara  that  they  iciight  use  tlion  as  a  defense  agaijist  examining  tl-iej.r  wn  be- 
havior ("After  all,  I  was  only  tryi_ng  to  helpl"],  rather  than  as  a  standard 
for  their  behavior.) 

At  tliese  meetings  mThers  of  the  core  stciff  would  offer  applicants  all 
the  information  and  evaluations  we  wiould  have  generatt-x),  along  v;i.th  t}\e 
opportunity  to  discuss  tficn  and  begin  taJ<ing  v.tiatevor  steps  applicants  v/ould 
like  to  taho  to  change  their  status.    Itiis  was  to  be  the  priTne  cpi>Drtu.nity 
for  applicant  to  cvalu:iL-.o  tlio  work  of  tlie  c/^ro  staff,  a.saijailate  or  raCront 
our  selection  criteria,  and  cano  to  fuiJ.      ij'orship  i.n  the  svil-?scjqi.icnt  prcvi':;.'--.. 

* 
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.They  would  face  the  dilcr.rik-i  of  sl-icddi.ng  tlicir  stat^.is  as  tl'.o-ovaluat for 
the  status  of  cK)llul.v"jrat.lvo  dcc.lf.iotviTVikGrs.    Ar;ain  thoir  jxolf-d.iroc:l:ion 
would  be  called  into  play,  as  in  tlio  intervi.-v;i',  zsd  coro  staff  ir..?nj>nr:J 
would  try  to  identify  bcliavior  they  saw  as  sclf-diractiiKj  during  ti^.o  coiurs 
of  the  rneetincj,  while  tliarizelv-s  also  raodoling  s:\^d:^  behavior. 

At  a  final  moetivig,  I  would  prcncnt  sane  altcrnativo  procedu::os  cind 
decision-maJ'dng  criteria  for  tlie  final  selection,  c'jnong  v.tij.ch  we  would 
choose  by  collatorati.ve  decision,  aiid  we  would  continue  to  wor):  until  a 
group  of  resident  tutors  was  chosen.    At  this  point,  coro  staff  mer.ters 
would  function  primrily  as  resources  who  could  he].?-  structure  sp::cif ic 
learning  oxi:)ericnces  tlirough  vhich  discrimnaticrjs  aTong  applicants  couJd 
be  inade  (unless  the  colliil.x^rative  decision  vesLod  them  with  special  auth- 
ority).   Vfe  doveloi>-xl  a  g^'xtain  rerx.-rtoire  '.f  sUv-ctured  lei-.xning  e>:- 
periences,  sudi  as  the  blindfold  gane,  through  ova:  a.s-n  exix^ririTents  while 
devising  the  above  process. 


liberatiinxs  organization  structure 

This  selection  process  illustrates  the  eight  cmalities  I  have  since 
been  able  to  distinguish  as  characteristic  of  "lii>erating  organizatj.onal 
structure." 

One  quality  is  delibei'ate  irony  to  e?LUCidatC:i  hidden  relationships. 
For  example/  the  fixst  meeting  was  strjctur-iK-l  to  r.anipuU^tc  the  applicants 
in"  the  san-.G  ways  they  ro(3a(mcndcd  rron.ipulating  ctvuents,  in  order  to  shcM 
them  tliat  they  wore  unwi.tt.wjly  n:anipulativo  and  also  tiiat  such  m^anipulation 
wa?  not  effective.  255 
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A  second  quality  essential  to  lib^ratiiw  structuro  is  tlio  clofinil.ic'n 
of  tasks  v/hich  are  incoriTprcliensible  witiiout  3:ofercncQ  to  their  iiVc;V.rrc!latior 
witli  orgcuxi.ztitional  pirocosi;  and  pur^^ose*    Thvs,  on  tl">.e  fcco  of  it,  ar.;:?ncj 
applicants  to  oollaborato  in  tlioir  a»/n  selection  seam  dwlTiswrd ,  tijtUi-- 
oonsundng,  and  likely  to  result  j.n  inva]i.d  choiccjs,    Roference  to  owv 
purpose  of  encouraging  self-  d.irected  learning  and  to  oa":  process  of 
collaborative  decision-^nuiking  puts  cur  motliod.  of  selection  in  a  diff.orent 
perspective^  hcv/over.    Ka-;  it  or  something  vcr^'  much  li.};e  it  becornoi,":  a  In- 
most inevitable  if  we  cire  to  act  in  conginience  witJi  our  purpose. 

A  third  quality  of  li.boxatipg  structure  is  pre-nisditatod  evolutn.on 
over  tiJTie.    No  one  strucLural  configuration  i.s  an  end  in  itself  /  but  ratiier 
a  vd'ilcle  \/hich  b?corrcs  aipendciblo  as  scon  as  it  succeeds  in  anhancing 
participants'  awai-epess  hnd  skills  to  anribraco  the  ironies  tliat  initially 
blocked  th^*    During  the  selection  process  thie  relationship  bebvecn  core 
staff  cind  applicants  v;as  structured  to  evolve  from  confrontation  at  tlie 
first  meeting  to  (^valuation  at  the  second  meeting  to  collaboration  at  the 
third. 

A  fourtli  charactGi:'istiG  of  liberating  struct^jre,  inplicit  in  the  first 
three/  is  a  continuing  emphasis — in  practice/  not  just  in  rhetoric — on 
mutual  learning  a*3  critical  for  organizational  effectiveness.    Tlhis  diar- 
acteristic  is  reflected  in  our  selection  proceclure  by  siich  events  as  the 
expected  discorifirmation  of  applicants'  problem  solutions  at  the  first 
meeting  and  the  evaluati\'e  feedback  t}*icy  wcri5  to  receive  in  the  smnll 
groups. 
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A  f  if  til  quality  of  libsrating  ctructure  is  its  uze  of  all  avail- 
able fonivs  of  autJ-iority  to  support  its  efforts  to  generate  full  colla- 
boration.   The  very  p?£si]jility  of  creating  a  IjJjecating  sti\icture  pre- 
supposes that  ttiG  leadership  is  in  a  position  which  otliors  niay  regajixl 
as  liaving  auiiiority  "over"  them,  whether  it  be  conceived  of  as  cxyjrcive, 
legitimate,  charinnutic,  or  expert  authority,    h'netlier  or  not  tJie  leader- 
ship intentionally  wields  there  kiiids  of  authority,  it  will  1x2  perceived 
by  at  least  some  menibers  as  doing  so.    Coasequently,  the  leadership  frarfriS 
its  actions  to  engage  raeml^ers  with  ii'Xi:::;;^  expectations  and  perceptions , 
while  at  the  saue  tijr,e  attanptjjig  to  deiTonstrato  their  invalidity'  and 
tlras  to  transform  them.    The  irony  of  manipulating  applicants  to  demon- 
strate the  invalidity  of  ••rnanipulation  axerrplifies  this  process.  Tliis 

exeiTiplG  illustrates  ha-;  the  maT^bors'  expectations,  jxirceptioaG ,  cuvi  action- 
«  ,  * 

assumptions  influence  the  node  of  autliority  which  they  perceive  as  being 
exercised  "over"  tl-ism.    For,  tlie"  reader  will  reca].l  that  our  intention 
was  to  respond  manipulatively  to  the  applicants  only  if  their  solutions 
to  tlio  case  were  manipulative  in  nature.    Itoreover,  we  intended  to  respond 
openly  if  at  any  point  in  the  conversation  an  applicant  took  the  in:.ti.ative 
to  confront  us  openly  about  our  manipulative  beila^^ior. 

This  "responsive  openness"  represents  a  aixth  essentied  characteristic 
of  iJLberating  stnacture — its  openness  to  inspaction  and  challenge  by  or- 
ga. ligation  iioribers.    Here  tlie  leadership  must  be  particularly  poised,  for 
soi^e  members  may  cliallenge  the  structure  on  the  basis  of  a  ir^rely  ideo- 
logiccil  or  rhetorical  oomtLitmcnt  to  collaboration.    Ito  preserve  the  possi- 
bility of  genuine,  enacted  collaboration,  the  leadership  must  oppose 


dicmgijig  the  S'trocturo  on  .i.'ric-ologj.c.^,.l  grounds,  insto?id  encouraging  al  t'jr.Vic-n 
to.  one  anotJicir '  s  actual  ijvo'd.vation,  avvareness,  cird  behavior  as  t!ie  haiii'j  for 
dGtGrttu.ning  v.*!iat  kind  of  sbxicturo  will  be  inost  effective.    (In  fact,  as  the 
reader  will  sc?o,  I  failed  tJiis  test  on  several  occasions  during  tlie  spring 
and  sumiicr,  roost  notably  daring  t}ie  inci.dent  c'e£.crilx)d  on  p.agos 

AnoUier  characteristic  of  liberatip^g  structure  whi.ch  differontlatos  it 
frcm  authorita  i.jn  stnicturco  is  iti;  viilnerabiD.it.y  to  attacj:  and  pd:)lic 
failure  v/nen  its  leadership  acts  inautlicnticcilly  (tliat  in,  v/aen  its  be- 
havior is  not  a  congruent  translation  fron  cantered  irotivation  tlirouqh 
tl>    jnt  and  feeling,  or,  m  otlier  words,  when  its  tasks,  processes,  ard 
V    poses  bc-oorr.^  incongruent) .    The  behavior  of  tlio  leadership  and  fhe  ironic 
ctualiti.es  of  "l-ibieratlng  str.icture  drav;  attacks  fran  manters  of  the  organ- 
i7.ation  fran  the  outset,  even  as  thoy  are  developing  coavnltrricnt  to  zc^.v^ 
aspcct-s  of  the  oirganiziiig  axperience ,  for  they  find  Uicmselvcs  in  uncju- 
vonuional,  urideflned,  ?nd  iinoDHifortalDlc  postures.    With  sufficient  will 
and  vix'tuosity,  thio  Icadciorsliip  con  turn  tliese  att-acks  into  significant 
learning  experiences  for  tlieniselves  and  iTKHTibGrs,  increasingly  gaining  mr^w- 
bers'  trust  as  it  shc^.^s  appropriate  strength  and  vulnerability.    If,  how- 
ever, the  leadership  exerts  paver  in  manipulative  and  defensive  forms,  ilie 
ine;ibars  will  boccme  antacjonistic  and  aTbittered,  making  tlie  organization  in 
effective. 

A  final  quality  of  liberating  structure,  which  mast  be  evident  by  nav 
even  thiough  ijnpli.cit,  is  tl-iat  it  depends  upon  a  leadership  more  aware  of 
the  interplay  airong  levels  of  exp^eri.ence  than  its  members.    Obvi.oiisly,  tCK), 
ti-ie  leadership  v/ill  not  choose  to  exercise  its  po.cer  in  tVio  form  of  liber- 
ating  structures  unless  it  e:-n:«3riono3s  as  true  tlio  various  propositions  in 
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the  preced.ing  pages.    Hicse  piropDsitions  cannot  racrcly  be  ass'jmccl  or  arrivcci 
at  deductively,  for  tl^.osiG  r.othodfi  do  not  provide  tlie  notivation  for  con- 
gruont].y  acting  urx^n  the  proix-siticns  in  crinis  situations.    Again  and 
again  in  the  follcv/ing  pages  events  will  shav  that  core  staff  iftonibers' 
av;areness  was  only  n^argmaD.ly  and  occasionally  wider  than  tot  of  the  staff 
appUcants,  aivJ  tiiat  our  e^-perie-nce  of  tlus  whole  Uieoi^  as  true  was  only 
•  incipient.    (Indeod,  it  is  iiiiixDrtant  to  rer:K2nt>er  that  this  Uieori'  and  the 
phrase  "liherating  organizational  structure,"  has  bocane  e>:plicit  for  iro 
only  after  those  events  cca.irrcd.) 

Tnc  eight  qualities  and  the  ver^-  project  ijiiplicit  in  the  name  of  "lib- 
.  erati.ng  organizational  structure"  rest  urx^n  favo  nore  fundamental  proposi- 
tions about  iran-in-tl-ic-world.    Tne  first  proposition  is  that  reality  con- 
sists  of  "matter"  of  varying  density- frequency  ratios  such  tliat  the  finer 
interpenetrate  the  denser,  just  as  radi.o  waves  penetrate  the  walls  of 
homes.    I  would  argue  that  in  persons  centered  iTiotivation  interpenetrates 
thought  and  feeli-ng  and  thought  and  feeling  in  turn  interpenetrate  be- 
havior, even  when  they  are  unciware  of  these  processes.    We  can  extend  this 
model  to  other  aspects  of  tlie  social  'Aorld,  as  in  the  follcwing  tabic: 
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Table  1:    Three  "Levels"  of  Reality 


In  Porson-EVcntg 

Behavior 
(Percepldon) 

Thought 
(Feeling) 

Centered  motivation 
(Lifcj-foDn) 
(Consciousnesfi) 


In  Organizations 
Task 

(Content) 

Process 
(Structure) 

Purpose 
(Spirit) 


In  5jocieiy 
Synibols 

(Tokens  cf  value) 
Values 

(Institutions) 
Myths 


In  Leaimnq 


Concrete  experience 


Reflective  obser\'ation 


Abstract  generalisation 


In  Science 
Ehpirica.1  fact 

Logical  theory 

Intuitive  Model 


In  Hunan  Attentic 

Focal  awareness/ 
Focal  object 

Subsidar^'  aware- 
ness/ground 

Thread  of 

intentionalitA'/ 

region 


The  second  proposition  is  that  persons  socialized  and  educated  in  con- 
ventional  modes,  no  matter  how  "bright"  or  "successful",  are  limi.ted  to 
focal  awareness.    Tneir  awareness  rarely,  if  ever,  includes  the  ground 
••behind"  focuser  and  foced  object,  or  the  intention  of  the  focuser  and 
the  region  of  the  focal  object.*'   CcmGe^uentJ-y,  they  are  not  directly 


*'Ilie  argument  supporting  these  propositions  is  niade  in  my  Leamj.ng  from 
Experience;  'rc^"i?;a  C(.ri:-:ciO'.i?.;"vi:??>^.    Ilio  ccncoot  Oj!  iiitrantion  ckjtX'jiciG  on 
Kusscrl's  loo 23 'Urdrh {c  'coo.ojp z  of  region  on  Heidegger 's  Disooi-irgG  on 
a  jtliinking. 
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avtaoce  of  organizational  processes  and  purposes.       .^iial  authen-ui.citi' 
and  organisational  effectiveness  are^  thus,  impossible  so  long  as  hunan 
attention  is  restrict''Ki  to  focal  a^7areness. 

A  liberating  organizati.onal  structure  will  atteirpt  ta  expand 
(intensify,  relax,  discipline)  itt?jnbers'  av/areness  to  include  all  three 
"levels"  and  the  interactions  among  then,  so  tJiat  personal  authenticitv' 
anil  organizatiojia].  effectiveness  becone  possible.    Both  coercive  structuxes 
and  undj.ffcrentiated  collaborative  structures  liide  this  central  educational 
neQ3,  tlic  former  by  assuming  that  persons  are  not,  caimot  be,  and  should 
not  be  free  and  resixsijsible  (at  least  not  at  any  "cost"  to  the  oi'ganizaticn) , 
the  latter  by  assuming  that  persons  are  unambiguously  free  and  responsible 
from  tlie  start. 

I' 

im  ACTUAL  prcx:ess 

Ihe  case  we  presaiited  at  our  initial  nv2eting  v,d.th  fort^'-five  appli-, 
cants  illustirated  a  typical  dilcnma  which  a  staff  member  might  face  during 
the  sumrrer.    The  applicants  were  to  imagine  thestiselves  meetjp.g  v;j.t}i  their 
tutor  groups,  as  well  as  with  another  tutor  group  and  its  tutor,  for  the 
pjirpose  of  selecting' a  student  to  represent  than  on  tl*ie  Governing  Cami.ttee. 
A  popular  student  is  at  once  ncnunated  and  vathout  discussion  seesns  about 
to  be  elected  Isy  acclaim.    The  other  tutor  seans  to  agree  with  the  choice, 
but  you  are  less  sure  that  the  candidate  a  j  real3.y  catmitted  to  handling 
the  difficult  job  of  representing  the  groups  and  working  through  issues 
vdth  them.    V^hat  would  you  do? 
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The.  appliCfiiits '  proposals  all  seemed  to  have  one  of  three  qualities 
in  coomon.    One  solution  was  to  manipul.ate  the  isituation  covertly  to 
get  a  better  result.    For  exanple,  one  solution  involved  oskii\g  that 
e/erylx>dy  have  time  to  tliink  about  the  issue  before  making  a  decision, 
then  trying  to  influence  the  other  tutor  and  i.ndividual  students  bf^.fore 
the  next  n^eting.    Another  approach  was  tjo  intellectualize  the  issue. 
Thus,  one  proposal  was  to  begin  a  discussion  of  .the  importance  of  the 
office  in  order  to  generate  a  greater  awareness  conong  the  students  of 
V7hat  wcis  at  stake.    A  tliird  tendency  v/as  to  avoid  the  issue.    One  pro- 
posal instantiated  this  tendency  by  reconrnerdinc  that  the  studc-nts  learn 
frcni  their  iiu-stakes,  if  indeed  it  was  a  mistake,  rather  than  having  the 
tutor  •iircose'  his  v/isdcm. 

JRob  and  I  attncktid  all  the  solutions  as  containing  these  qualities, 
hut  did  so  in  a  manipulative,  intellectuali2i.r.q  iiBnner,  avoiding  any 
direct  confrontation  between  themselves  and  the  applicants  when  it 
tlireatened  to  occur.    At  the  sarre  time,  we  proposed  an  alternative 
solution  whidi  wou].d  sinply  involve  directly  cwning  up  to  a  f oeliiig  of 
being  railroaded  into  a  decision  and  wishing  instead  to  discuss  the  matter 
further.    If  there  were  a  positive  reaction  to  this  carment,  one  \,ould  go 
ahead  to  the  discussi.on;  if  thi-are  were  a  negative  reaction  to  the  comrient, 
the  tutor  wouJ.d  have  the  opportunity  and  challenge  of  raising  the  issue 
whetJier  tiie  group  intended  to  create  i-sorms  of  coercion  and  conformity  in 
its  decision-nu)dng.    Thi.s  solution  would  present  the  tutor's  feelings  in 
an  opGn-cnded,  non-rtwnipulative,  non-intollcctualized  way.    Thus,  v/e  v/ere 
advocating  a  poijition  that  dircctJy  countered  the  pattern  of  our  behavioi: 
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in  advocating  it. 


AppliCcint  A:    "I  object  to  the 
#1    process  of  onLy  cousidGring 
one  person  \;h;m  perhaps 
five  people  ir\  tlic  group 
feel  differently  but  haven't 
said  so.    I  tiiii^k  at  least 
two  people  should  be  con~ 
sidered. " 

Director:  "I  think  your  aira  i.s 
#2     laudable.    Ihe  issue  is 
hew. . . " 

Applicant  A:  (interrupting)  "Rat 
#3     I  think  your  i.dea  of  just 
saying  scnvsthiiig,  I  v/ouJ.d  , 
tiiink  it  v,ou].d  jusu  humili- 
ate the  porson.    Your  idea 
just  isn't  tiicit  irrportant. . . 
Sort  of  stupid,  I  thin}-:." 

Applicant  B:    "I  think  it  would 
#4     be  satiewhat  unfair,  if  you  are 
set  in  yoiu:  opinion  that,  he's 
incapable  of  it,  to  start  in 
trying  to  iTu=inipulate  it... I 
think  you  should  give  him  a 
chiance  to  see  if  ho  does  have 
sometliing. . ." 

Applicant  "If  W(2  disaiss  the 
#5     office  as  I  suggested,  we'd 

get  at  prcb].cit\s  wj.thiout  ire 

imposing  nry  will..." 

Uirect-or:    "The  problem  with  \vtiat 
i6     you  are  saying  is  not  so  r.TJch 
that  it's  nv=inipulative  but  that  it 
is  intellectualized.    It  assunies 
that  the  >*ids  ai"e  ready  to  talk 
on  that  level." 


/^pliccnt  A  (#1)  takes  our  position  but 
cannot  see  that  our  solution,  too,  would 
lead  in  the  d.irection  of  considering 
another  person  by  giv3.ng  the  group  a 
chance  to  adjust  itself  to  the  tutor's 
openly  expressed  feeling.    Lnstead,  he 
attacks  our  solution  (if 3) ,  apparently 
because  honesty  seems  to  iiiply  attack 
of  another  to  this  applicant  ('it  vtould 
j'jst  humiliate') . 

Appliccint  B    U)  takes  the  'pure' 
snti-manipu-lative  position,  but  the  . 
only  way  he  can  remain  pure  is  to  do 
nothing  ('ixx-zer  corrupts'  is  the  iixf 
plicit  message) , 

Applicant  C  (jfS)  v/ill  rermn  pure  by 
jjitellectualizijig  the  problsn,  focus- 
ing on  argim-snt  rather  than  the  actual 
effect  of  his  behavior. 
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Applicant  D:    "I  think  it  would 
t7     be  a  better  test  to  attack 
hjjn  frontally," 

AssociatG  Director:    "But  aren't 
#8     you  worriai  about  he'll 
feel  if  you  attack  him  in 
front  of  a  whole  group?" 

Applicant  D:    "Vfell,  I  think 
§9     it's  tetter  tlian  attack- 
ing him  subtly.    It  seems 
fairer. " 

Associate  Director:    "I'd  be 
#10   pretty  nervous  if  I  were 
attacked  in  front  of  a 
.whole  group." 

T^plicant  D:    "I  would  too; 

i?ll   but  if  you're  worried 
about  h-iin  being  a  iTibter 
stamp,  you're  going  to 
have  to  see  if  he  can 
stand  up. " 

Associate  Director:  "You've 
#12   got  to  rciitanber  thiat  this 
kid  has  feelings  too." 

Applicant  E:    "If  he  gets 
#13   dunped,  you've  got  to  re- 
member ho.-/  he  might  feel. 
It  might  hurt  him. " 

(The  discussion  continued  in 
this  vein  for  a  tinis.    'Ihen  I 
asked  hav  people  were,  feeling.) 

/applicant  F:    "It  seems  to  me 
#14    that  exactly  v;hat  you  said 

shouldn't  be  done/  you 

were  doing." 

Applicant  G:  "You're  putting  us 
#15    in  a  very  vulnerable  po- 
sition and  that's  why 
we're  being  dcfen^Jive." 


Applicant  D  (#7)  closes  the  circle 
of  strategies  available  fran  tliis 
world  view  by  advocating  the  'brutal 
honesty'  ijtp]icitly  rejected  by 
Applicant  A. 

Bob  proceeds  to  'attack  him  (Appliccint 
D)  in  front  of  a  whole  group'  (#8) 
\\;iiile  disoouragiiig  such  behavior. 
That  such  behavior  raises  tensions 
in  a  group  is  substantiated  by  the 
group's  nervous  laughter  (^fl6)  when 
Applicant  D  clainstt  lie  enjoyed  being 
attad-ied. 


After  I  a£jk  how  people  are  feeling, 
there  is  a  slew  gathering  of  mcmentum 
as  applicantf?  test  to  see  whether  the 
atmosphere  has  really  changed,   ^  we 
rvod  our  acceptance  ard  gestutre  for 
more  con'rcnts  without  defendi.ng  our- 
selves, the  af-plicants  vent  tlieir 
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AFplicant  D:    "i  think  I  felt 
ffX6   fine,  (loud  laughter) 

You  might  as  well  aet 

into  it." 

Applicant  A:    "I  thought  you 
rrl7  were  duitib." 

Applicant  H:*  "i  yiought  you  were 
ns   bad  actors,  but  sc^iPig 

your  intention  b^ieatii  the 
NWiole  Wng  I  felt  great 
confidence  in  your  ability 
to  select  us."  (loud 
laughter) 

Applicant  I:    "i  thought  you 
1-.0  were  bsing  unT'eJistic-i 
was-  angry." 

Applicant  .7:  "j  feel  unfortunate- 
*20    ly  rrcst  of  us  have  reacted 
exactly  the  way  ym  Wc^ntod 
us  to  react,    i  also  feel 
9S  If  you  are  puttina  us  in 
an  extremely  unfair  situ- 
ation sjjuilar  to  a  psych. 

where  the  sud- 
ject  is  fooled  into  giving 
tne  proper  reaction." 

Director:    "One  of  the  feelings 
^^^'ave  had  is,  'v;a,  is  this 
S^slGction  business  an  anxiety 
Invoking  process  !•    I  wondei-- 
ed  how  can  I  create  an  atn^s- 
P  ere  in  whidi  .,;e  can  cc^oress 

to  create 
tivo  things  in  this  atnv-s- 

f^^^^^^^-^tion  of  car 

-uppoii:  of  a  wish  to  do  batter. 
liDw  can  we  break  tJirouah  the 
tendency  to  present  oneijelf  as 
«^'tent  during  a  seleiSon 
-piocoss,  when  we  never  broke 
tluougn  It  laot  spring  until 
ra-ichc-d  the  ca^  the  f^st 


frustration  nure  directly  -  nore 
attackingly.    InteresLir-lv,  the 

by  Applicant  H  (ns)  souided 
condemning  at  the  outset,  then  ivrned 
into  a  backhanded  caipliim^nt  so  at 

variance  with  others'  exix^ctation.  ' 
and  predominant  feelings  that  it 
evoked  loud  laughter. 


I  attenpt  to  express  my  feelings  .-.•.v- 
defensively  (|f21) ,  but  end  up  saying 
a  P'-eat  deal.    Given  the  enotional 
atmosphere  its  impact  is  probably 
restricted  to  sounding  solf-justify:,r.. 
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night  smd  we  reaJ.ized 
none  of  us  know  hav  to 
handle  ti\Q  situation. 
W©  wanted  to  provoke  tv^ra 
tlij.ngs  in  you:  cjut  feel- 
ings for  ho.-;  «tu'.i'-u-»t3 
recicrt  to  beiivj  liclpcd; 
and  to  see  hc^  ordinary 
this  kiiid  of  cct:versa- 
tion  is,  hw  we  help  to 
sustain  it,  arid  don't 
}m'jw  hav  to  break  out  of 
the  manipulative-defens- 
ive atiiiosphere. " 

Applicant  K:  "I'd  like  tJD  just 
#22    say  that  tliis  whole  test 
situation  ^niioys  na  very 
mudi.    It  sefims  wo'vo  set 
up  a  veri'  superficicil 
atiTosphere  in  this  rocm 
right  ncv.    Vou  talked 
about  trust.    If  I  have  a 
feeling  you've  trid;ed  me 
today,  perhaps  you're 
goirig  to  trick  ma  tcnorra// 
and  I  tbdnk  th.i.s  i.s  not 
goii>g  to  create  an  opan 
atrnosphare  whatsoever . " 

Direc?ix<r:    "1  think  tiiat's  sig- 
#23   ni.ficant.  .  I  think  one  of 

the  coste  of  doing  v.'hat  v/e  di 
did  is  setting  up  the  atnios- 
pliere  you  just  described." 

Jipplict'nt  L:  "t\hat  bothered  me  was 
#24  you  talkol  about  not  mnipu- 
lating  and  tlion  you  nvmipula- 
ted  us.  I  knav  you've  got  to 
do  it,  bu:.  it  would  be  fce-titiir 
if  we  adrtatted  v;g  have  to 
imnipulate  some." 


Certcdnly  #22  is  not  persuaded  by 
it.  It  is  clear  that  the  feelings 
aroused  by  our  earlier  behcivior  in 
ccnt)ination  wi.th  our  invitation  to 
e>press  them  will  not  he  transfonrsd 
b/  an  explanation  alone. 

Even  though  we  had  predicted  tMs 
result,  it  was  surprising  and  scary 
to  realize  hos'  liinLted  was  most 
people's  understanding  of  the 
structure  of  behavior,    niere  was  no 
indication  tha,t  'bhey  had  participated 
in  creating  the  atmosphere,  no  sense 
that  they  could  share  irj  control  ILng 
the  level  of  trust  by  open  risk-ta.king 


Director:  "...One  of  the  tMngs  we 

#25   need  to  learn  is  hew  to  diagnose 

and  do  sonK}t}LU-ig  about  this        behavior.    At  the  same  tim.e,  nry  'ex- 
kind  of  situation.    One  of  the 

astounding  tlungs  ab-;ut  us  is     plaining'  behavior  (#21  #25)  is  noitiier 
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hcnv'  \\'Q  pomilt  ourr'^Ivoc?  to 
bo  pvonipujab.'.l  c:,;.ot.i:.ii:.ly 
because  wo  C:;n '  t  Vsio.-!  ha,-! 
.to  got  ourao Lvc^j  oau  of 
tlio  situation. 

Your  dofcnni.vc  rorictions 
pDrm.it  us  to  ;:ocp  ririr-j. 
Vu\  not  savin- J  it's  all 
your  rea;x>nG  ibi li  Ly . 
It's  niin':i  tco,  c-.nd  I 
realize  tliat  for  at  least 
sattG  of  you  I'vo  built  a 
KTiall  delicit. " 

Assooj.atG  Diroctor:  "V.hat  I 
if26    syiould  say  is  tl^.at  altJ.ough 
I  felt  iiTj'solf  acLir.cj  just 
na/j,  tliG  tJiiiKjs  I  four.cl 
easiest  to  act  arc  proij- 
cibly  tine  tlunrjs  I  do  un- 
consciously a  lot  on  il\3 
tijivi. .  .So,  if  I  iraiiifcst 
this  b?.ha>/voi:  in  Lhc  j"i;{:.urc 
it's  not  nci^Gssarliy  tint 
1  ati  playiiiif  a  cjiuiva  (loud 
laugh tf^r)  rma  I'll  nocd 
your  help." 


as  ccnipetent  nor  as  effective  as  e?:- 
prc:3sing  scxiie  anger  at  the  one-sidod- 
ness  of  tlioir  atttidcs  micjiit  have  been. 
(I  rationed  i.i'.od  not  e>rpressijig  such 
anger  on  tl:e  bcisis  that  it  was  late 
and  tJir.re  v/as  not  enough  time.) 
Ccxtamly,  rfcb's  comient  if, 26)  is 
more  iriroDdiate  and  has  irore  impact 
on  the  candidates,  as  suggested  by 
tlio  laughter,  tlian  my  axplanatj.ons . 
His  o:jnviY?nt  illustrates  direc+:ly /  as- 
ms t  of  tiiQ  cani>2nts  in  this  t\n:'3- 
script  do  indirectly,  that  tl'.e 
structure  of  one's  behavior  is  de- 
tcmiiiicd  by  tiie  l.indts  of  one's 
irtrcediate  exixjriential  awareness. 


Dave  Bravn,  v/ho  had  joined  the  prograti  as  a  researcl-iej.-  the  week  before 
the  selection  process  began  ard  had  led  the  core  staff  th^-ough  the  blindfold 
exercise,  decided  at  the  last  ntcment  that  he  was  also  interested  in  applying 
to  bccoTK!  a  resident  tutor  for  the  suniner.    So  he  participated  in  the  first 
meeting  toih  as  cbsojrver  and  as  applicant.    He  later  reported: 

As  a  proriTX'ctive  tutor,  I  found  ms'scilf  catting  cfjite 
angry  witli  iiill  ar<:l  Vob  i.n  scite  of  n:y  advance  v/arninq.  Ul:e 
most  others,  iic/.'/ovet,  1  was  unwillinq  to  ckTiress  iny  feelings 
duL'ing  Ll.o  txK^t.ijv^,  and,  in  rc;Lrosp»:ot,  j3eri\t;ps  I  should  have. 
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I  rotroaLod  inLjL«-.;<:d  intx^  \w  obsorvor  ro.lo,  c;ivir.ci  and 
Rob  no  .ijim-x'!j..il:a  fca-lbacl:  and  providing  no  exanplci  of  open- 
ness U.)  the  ouhor  tutors:. 

By  Uie  t.i.mG  of  t.-\Q  second  cjcnoral  meeting,  a  v/od:  after  tJio  al/jvc 
a\change,  all  applicants  had  boon  intervic.-.'cd,  and  tlic  core  staff  h'icl 
split  thf2n\  into  four  groups  ra:iging  frcin  strong  to  weak  prospects,  . 
•CJ^lXiJi^^'S!)  '^ne  intoi-vicvs  had  sear-od  like  significant  occasions,  quickly 
going  to  the  iriportcint  issues  etoJt  tlie  progrcLii  and  Uvj  individual  aj.>- 
pl.i cants,  fueJed  by  tJie  applJ.cations  and  tlie  unresolved  issues  of  the 
first  gcincrai  meeting.    Core  staff  monlxirs  felt  challenged  and  elated, 
and  discussed  the  specific  mtervicv.'s  v/itli  one  another,  trying  to  experi- 
ment with  iiiDre  effective  boiiaviors  and  to  contact  irore  regularly  thej.r 
iTOiaiiate  fcx?!liir^3  in  U;o  niidKt  cl:  interactions.    In  genera].;  tlie  intiiraci' 
of  the  interviavs  seemed  positive  e-\-pcj:icnces  for  the  applicants  as  v;el].; 
.stimulating  cuxl  reoi-^siiring  them  after  the  irare  impersonsLl  axporience  at 
the  general,  iirieting.    Afterguards  I  felt  very  good  about  tlie  groundwork 
*  that  the  original  iDoetiaig  ccnd  interviev/s  had  laycd  for  our  first  haixl  Vrork 
togetlier  at  the  snvill  group  meetings.    My  feeling  v;as  reinforced  by  tiie 
applicants  •  responses  to  a  questionnaire  which  gauged  their  via^/s  of  t^ie 
selection  process  af tex  the  initial  meeting  and  again  a/'tcr  tlieir  inter-* 
via*;s. 

After  the  ird.tial  meeting  tliey  perceived  the  process  cis  iroi'e  intelli- 
gent than  stupid;  nxDro  deep  tlion  shallw,  more  sinccjrc  than  insincere, 
more  c^'i  thcin  c}Dsed,  and  more  effective  th*an  ineffective ,  but  at  the 
BmQ  timc/  not  surprisingJ.y,  as  more  untrustijng  than  trusting^  more  auto- 
cratic than  doTtvDcratic ,  riiid  more  cold  tlian  v;arm*    Al'ter  the  intervic^';y  all 
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the  positivG  .■miprc'ssions  bocaT*:-!  iraro  positive,  iii;cl  tlv3  oUioj:  .•i.T.pres-.-'.oriJ 
v.'ore  revei:^:cci..    ?v:^v  tlv;  i-;^.loc;:.icn  nrc/jonr,  './as  v.!.f.r.-;c:cl  as  very  trUGl-.rv.-, . 

darocratic  and  wami. 

Cosicba  this  cjo4V2i:al  confiriru^tiOii  o£  the  cffoc:l:ivoji:.'j:.r.  of  ihe-^-o 
early  evciitfs,  inleroiU.in.i  diffcrGiicvs  rjnorgcxl  bjl^-.wn  \:}Y^  T.-c^iiioir^or.  oi' 
thG  applicants  evaluated  as  strong  and  wofik  by  tlic  core  tiUifi:.* 

Those  v/hom  v:e  eva3.ucitod  as  v.'aok  Tx?rcei.vcd  tha  general  li  C-jting  ar; 
sicjnificantly  ircro  nC'gativG  (e.g.  tense,  upsett.ing,  nii\ddl.:d)  than  did 
those  v/nom  wc  evaluated  as  strong  (Miiim-V^^itn^y  U  Tost,  s.Kjnificaj-it 
beyond  .00003  levcd.) .    T^.so,  ^tlie  m-ignitude  of  ti)o  changes  of  parception 
'"fran  the  general  nvaeting  to  after  tiieir  interv.i.ev,3  was  gr-oMtcr  ciro-.c! 
v;oak  Ccindj.dates  than  cjrong  tlie  strong  (Sign  test,  si.gnificant  beyond  .03 
level).    These  data  may  torrcspcnd  v/itli  tlie  fijidi.ng  triat  perrons  vIkd 
focus  rneroly  on  concrete  aspects  of  situations  are  .initia3.lv  less  accurate 
in  orienting  thr.r.i:^,olves  to  nc^•;  social  cl.liiiates,  and  -Lhen  change  rrcro  r  t 
.  the  basis  of  additional  infoniiation  tiian  persons  who  focus  on  abstract  re- 
lationships (Ri.cri,  19G1).  Anore  sp-cific  indication  of 
tlie  p.lau£ibilit.y  of  this  ini:erpret/ition  is  tliat,  unlike  the  strong  candi- 

•i 

dates,  those  whan  we  evaluated  as  relatively  week  saw  the  ini.ti.al  in?oting 
as  veiri'  unprincipled  arjd  very  unclear,  but  changed  tlicir  viws  greatly 
after  tlie  intorviavs.    nicy  were  appajrently  incapable  of  "seeijig  [our]  in- 
tention beneath  the  whole  tlung"  (no-p.237)  in.itially.    Hiese  data  suggest 
to  KG  tlnat  the  core  stfiff 's  initial  evaluation  did  have  tJie  effect  of 


*Oar  evaluation  cccurrcvi  Ixjforc  those  data  v;ere  ajialyzed,. 
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I  met  with  tli 

^    .... -  .s. 

Ihe  foil    .  •"-^civeno.js. 
-^"e  i:oIla,v.i^^  parti  vi 

^^■i-y  required  c,e.i^     .  ^*      this  s^'fn^+.-' 
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Ben:    V^nat  do  yo-j  want  us-  to 
iJl     talk  alx^ut?   '..nat  do  yea 

VcUit  ur.  to  say?    I  r.ioan 

I-  don' t  under:;  Ixuxl? 

Mei         T'ir.  not  sure.    I  think 
j}2     I've  told  you  v.tiat  I  h:o::od 
v;e'd  do,  but  I  didn't  bring 
you  hare  to  nvi};a  you  do  any- 
thing. 

lien:    Oh,  I  kna;  tliut. 


Me:  I'm  uncoirtciin^    I  caii 

#4     only  r.0G  ^slvaro  you  want  to  co. 
I  feci  I've  dene  iw  part. 
Vte've  mdo  a  preliT>\inary 
evaluation.    I'm  v.llling  to 
go  anyvvhere -you  v/ont. 

Greg:    0):ay.    IVta^  do  we  get  out 
#5     of  our  prclinujiary  eval- 
uation? 

U 


Ben  br<Ti.n«;  pror.cbively  to  tr^'  to 
or.iont  toi:.olf,  but  at  tl:e  Ccua3  time 
ascuj;>:::R  that  I  hold.  ^Jie        to  tlio 
group's  orientation,  in  the  sense  of 
an  ai^swer.    J  try  to  d:sccnfi.nn  Uiis 
e>:p3Ctciti.on,  vhj.le  at  th.c  d.^to  tin^e 
trying  to  disclose  th.e  cc,>gaitivc-:  irap 
I  liuve  v.iiich  mr.V.c=;  coll£iJ>3rative 
goal-cettijig  by  tlic  \vt.ole  group 
nenr:ible  to  m^.    I  wish  to  h3  dJ.s- 
closing  mrl  opening,  but  not'cUrectir 
In  such  a  cli irate  tlie  candidates  inay 
display  and  gain  an  awareness  of 
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Author:  I  guess  I'd  hc?.ve  to  bo 
v^6     convincG-d  you  unJorsixod 
the  evalusuion.  'ih-an, 
either  I'd  have  to  see 
behavior  that  made  me  re- 
vise iny  judgment — of 
course  you're  free  to 
ocena  back  next  v;ijoJ>:  any- 
way— or  you'd  K>ve  to 
make  a  strong  carmitnTent 
to  v.'ork  on  yourself.  It 
depends  too  on  the  issue 
with  the  specific  person — 
is  the  problem  goals  or 
skills  or  interpersonal 
style? 

Sam:    One  of  the  wealoiesses  is 
#7     tl^at      cii-e  not  vlth  you  v;hen 
you  consider  the  appiic^^tions, 
■  cuvi  I  think  that  cculd  be 
very  valtiable  if  you  really 
want  to  irake  it  a  two-way 
e:qxjrienco.  Personally,  I 
feel  left  out.    Nothii-ig  is 
written  on  rcyj.    I  v/ould 
have  been  iii  teres  ted.  to 
have  been  there. 

Author:    We  didn't  consider  them 
#8     very  muchi  together.    In  your 
case,  it  was  irostly  ire.  I'm 
priirmri.ly  responsible  for 
your  evaluation;  it's  true 
you  don't  loicv;  v<hat  I  thought 
because  it's  not  -//ritten,  but 
I  feel  perfectly  ready  to  let 
you  kno;. 

Sam:    ^fell. . .  I  don' t  think  that' s 
#9     worth  doi.ng  ncv,  but  can  we  do 
iv.  a-ftcr  we're  finished? 

/^Jithor:    ITiat's  a  problan  for  me: 
-  ^10    I  hof/?d  to  be  cible  to  respond 
here  because  of  limi.tcd  re- 
fovu'a^s  and  timo;  I  would 
prefer  to  do  it  here  if 


behavi.or  conducive  to  self-djxected 
learning. 

Ben  and  Greg  have  begun  exploring 
the  possibilities,  testing  the  limits 
of  the  situation.    Sam  (#7)  on  the  * 
other  hand/, begins  by  judging  U*ie 
process  as  though  he  could  not  no// 
control  it.    Recilizing  that  our 
process  mast  have  mistakes  and  must 
be  threatening,  I  try  to  continue 
disclosing  relevant  information 
as  well  as  describing  my  orientation 
rather  than  being  defensive.  Sam 
seems  to  have  reached  a  point  of 
eriotional  ambivalence:  he  v/ants  to 
be  in  on  a  groi:tp  discussion  of  hiis 
evciluation,  yet  he  doesn't  w^ont  to  . 
take  the  present  opportunity. 
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possible.    If  there's 
a*  problen\  about  doing 
it  as  a  group,  nuiybo  wc 
could  do  it  individually. 

Ben:    With  me  inr*ividually,  I  Ben  (#11)  soctis  more  accepting  of 

#11   recognize  Vf-hat  tlioy  say  is 

wrong  with  iitj,  but  I  don't        whatever  has  happened  and  ready  to 

see  any  w^iy  1  could  ctonge 

it*    It  says  *  naive'/  start  working  iii  the  present  maDent** 

•vague*,    lhat's  a  real 
v/eakness,    I'd  like  to 
kncM  hofi  to  overcane  it. 
I'm  at  a  loss. 

Authors    That  reaction  shws  our 
i\12   judgnvents  areji't  punitive. 

It's  not  a  fault  not  to 

know.  I'm  working  frcm  a 

few  words — 'strong'  is  not 

having  on  cinrjn^er  but  a  v;ay 

of  not  having  one;  in  your 

case  you  gave  us  the  iiri- 

prossion  Uiat  you  iriglit  not 

act  at  all  rath^ai:  than  acting 

while  staying  open  to  re- 
thinking your  action.  Ikx^ 

hav  do  you  v;ork  on  that? 

I  think  it's  rare  tx)  do  sor 

but  if  you  can  get  in  a 

situation  whoirc  you  can  e:<- 

periment  with  your  beliavior 

a  lot  you  might  get  the  feel 

for  actir.g  delibaratc.ly  aixl 

openly  v;itliout  kna>;ing  tiie 

ansvv'er  beforeliand. 

Bill:    I'd  be  interested  in  tlie 
#13   characteristics  of  tlie  strong 
candidates. 

Author:    That's  hard;  they're  dis- 
#14    sing  tliat  na.v;  and  v/e're  not 

clear  ahout  oar  criteria.  L2t's 

see:  I'd  say  a  kind  of  potcnc\' 

or  inner  eix^rgy  tiiat  ccr.cs 

tJirough  is  one;  grc^at  ccnxe- 

toncC/  csiXicialJ.y  in  one  ciroa, 
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vrauld  be  another  for  mo 
becaxise  I  thiiik  one  realizes 
(Xie's  liraits  Vheiv,  an  abili- 
to  be  supp<;rtive  of  others 
ill  Gxprossir»y  uiiui'-solves 
rather  tlian  at.tacking:  open- 
ness to  tl'io  results  of  e:-:- 
perience;  willing  to  fit  con- 
cepts to  cjcporience,  rather 
than  just  mtellectualising 
on  the  one  hand  or  saying 
thought  is  irrelevant  to 
action  on  the  otlior  hand;  an 
abiLLty  to  experience  and 
express  Gi^.iDtions  witliout 
identify.u\g  witJi  them  cou- 
pletely  cind  let: ting  than^ 
cxrntrol  you,  but  i>2np.itting 
them  to  inf  J  uer.c2  your  be- 
havior. 

Sam:    You're  going  to  get  all  this     San\  (U5)  overtly  expresses  inuch  less 

#15    in  a  25  rniiiute  intcrviev/?  You 

shou].d  have  alternative  ways       feeling  tiian  sec-xcs  to  be  chui'mng 
of  judging.  You  my  just  get  a  .     u  • 

person  who  ccnies  over  in  an  in-  inside  him.    The  result  is  that  ne 
terview.    I  haven't  seen  tiie 

interviewars.  even  admit  the       denies  the  reality'  of  Hie  present 
lindtedness  of  the  method. 

neeting  as  an  'alternative'  way  ot 

Greg:    At  my  interview/  I  came  un- 

#16   certain  about  what  was  going  on  judging.    By  contrast,  Greg  [Wj 
and  became  n-ore  certcdn.  You 

tole  m3  to  Uiink  about  utiat  I     expresses  his  dj.scaofort  much  more 
could  contrii)Ute  and  I  did. 

Nov/  I  sort  of  feci  on  the  clearly  witho\it  attributing  re£rx)nsi- 

Group  W  Bench.    Si;ould  I  make 

out  a  list?    I'm  tr^'ing  to  find  bility  for  their  arousal  to  an  external 
our  what's  appropriate.    Are  we 
supposed  to  defend  ourselves?  source. 

Sam:  lb  put  it  stronger,  there  has  to^,^^  (fi6,j8)  participants  are  beqimiir.g 
#17    be  a  feeling  around  that  the 

selection  process  is  a  little     ^  respond  to  one  another  ratiier  thaj-i 

off,  but  1  thi-nk  it  stiriks. 

through  n^,  takiiig  rcspoa^iibility  for 
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Sam:  (cont.)  It  just  dcesn't 
#17  hit  right  that  nry  appli- 
cation was  only  ve^.d  by 
one  person.  It's  just  not 
recisonablo  tliat  you  v.ould 
iivike  your  se].cjCtJ.on  puraly 
eirbitrary,  which  is  what  it 
turns  out  to  bo, 

Ben:    I  don't  think  it's  been 
#18   arbitrary  witli  me.    I  can 
rGaogrd.ze  myself  in  what 
tliey  say  cibout  m,  I  .T.ean 
it  hurts;  it  really  hurts. 
Ycu  Yjncf.'i,  1  don't  make  good 
grades  either,  but  I  c£in 
slough  that  off.  But  it 
hurts  because  I  figure 
tliat  tlieir  selection 
prooes:;  wasn't  arbitrary 
and  was  bancd  on  tilings 
that  I  thin};  arc  irrportant, 
that  I  care  about. 

Sam:    True,  but  I  feel  if  you're 
#19   going  to  play  psycholccjist, 
you  do  it  right.' You  dcag 
in  a  clinical  psydiologi.st 
and  you  test  arid  ycu  eval- 
uate witlioat  aiiiatcjurs. 

Greg:  I  think  we've  had  psycho- 
#20    logical  terms  l^idicd  about. 
It  secjns  tlieivi's  a.  psycho- 
logical basis  under lyi.ng 
all  this... I'm  not  saying 
hw  sound  it  is,  but  thcxe 
seems  to  Ixj  a  consciois- 
ness  of  poV'.hology  invuJ.vrxl, 
tind  tlie  main  thing  tiiat 
bothered  me  is  ha.'/  fast  tlie 
process  is. 

Author:  Yeah. 
#21 

Bill;  It  scans  to  n>o  your  problem  is 
#22   ycu  can't  t.-i^-:o  evon'lrxlv  that 
e>:icb-:  and  thorofxA-o  \'cu  liavo 
to  find  ways  to  cxclU'.io.  'iv.o  of 


their  differential  perceptioas  and 
orientations  and  testing  thorn  rather 
than  awaiting  my  response. 

Hiey  have  moved  a  step  further  fran 
e-xtemal  dirccti.on  towards  sel?:~diroction. 
Altliough  Scum's  behiavior  is  striking  nvj  as 
systematically  cbsti-uctir.g  his  asTi  ana 
the  group's  possibilities  foi.  self- 
orienting  learning  I  ahoose  to  let  the 
group  interaction  develop  rather  -than 
to  confront  hm  personally  at  this  pcjint. 


Iky^  {?r22)  Bill  plunges  in^x)  the  convor- 
sation,  as  ccndcnmng  .as  i^om  ai::"!  c/en 
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Bill:  (cx)nt.)    your  criteria  in- 
#22   volvo  nvjlunq  it  easier  for 
the  intcrvj.ov;ar.    I  hckj  i;./ 
fciulL  nov/;  T  (liop»'t:  nv.^ko  it: 
caiiiy  for  urio  ir^Lurvicw^x" 
bocauriO  I  tliiiik  inLcrvu.e^s 
are  a  jx-ick  of  shi  t,  f'o  Vr^o 
sojitonco.  1  got  bad;  was 
tliat  I  v/ar;  a  ty[.')jc:il  tour- 
gcois  rovoluticnaiy.  V/j,^ 
what  dojir:  tJut  ir.jan? 

Author:  As  a  mttca-  of  fact^ 
#23    your  int:f::r\'jr;\/c^r  Ii);cd  you 
a  .Tot  anc?  didn't  v/ant  you 
in  thi.s  group  particular- 
ly*   Vhat  v/oJTc  tJio  caLe- 
gorics  itia*;inq  it  c'a5;icr 
for  the  .\iitrjrvicv;ur'? 

Bill:  J3c:jjig  J-;uptX)Li:i.VG  and  socr- 
#24    iji:^  your  [Mst  lifo  in  ccn- 
copt*'J  ra*Ji*jr  tFiar*  facbj  so 
tho  intorv-'iavor  could 
catcgori'/tj  you  tcx:. 

Author:  I  tliiru;  you've  intcr- 
#25    pre  ted  thc^iu  quite  different- 
ly from  iva. . . 

Bill:  (ijitorniptinq)  Huchi  as 
#26    lxDurgcoj.r»  rovolutionary* 

Greg:  Koll^  Icc^k. . . 
#27 

nilli  (intcrn;pting)  wliich  inay  be 
#28    an  hor;c:jt  cab:^jorv\  I'm  just 
not  tliat  fc'iimJ.iar  widi  it. 

Grog:  I  v/ould  prefer  to  talce  that 
#29  *catc^cjory'  as  scoAng  ^jxcncb  in 
v;hat  I've  done. 

A*uthors  Ihe  only  ^^/ay  I  can  re-* 
#30    spon:l — 2  £v<!  you  as  ororcs- 
Siing  a  Jo':  of  aqqro-j:n.cn  U^- 
v;ards  tho  judcji:.-.  mU;  v;*j*vo 


nwre  willing  (#24)  to  treat  hits 
interpretations  as  cbjoctivo  truths 
nlxDUt  what  ha.s  happened.    If  tlio 
reader  feels  tliat  Sejn  and  Bill's  be- 
havior are  unusioally  axtrcino,  I  can  . 
only  re"TX)nd  tlia*  both  v/cre  studetits 
in  good  standing  at  Yale  with  a 
history  of  creative  contributioiiS  to 
orgcinizatio;is  at  school  and  durii'ig 
the  suniu3rG4    My  point  is  tliat  ti^e 
blatant  differences  between  the  cff.ccts 
of  their  behaviors  and  Ben  and  Greg's 
betiaviors  on  the  group  atmosphoro  may 
never  have  surfaced  b<2yfore  because 
tliey  nay  never  have  been  in  situations* 
in  which  self-orienting  learning  was 
cncouragrxl  by  tlie  organizational 
structure  cind  group  ].eader*  * 


I  confront  Bill  and  Sam  (DO)  h/:cau.90 
I  serj  thm  as  deviating  from  a  irx>±'l 
of  behavior  conducive  to  self-dircv';toc:l 
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Author:  (cont,)  madG  and  v^tucli 
1^0   you  clcdin  we  haven't  slvired 
with  yai.  And  yet  as  I  see 
tliis  session  it  coLil.d  be 
for  sharinq  I'-'ioiTraticn  arid 
I  don't  nc-c  rnyscLf:  as  iiiiidor- 
ing  that  process  ricji.t  na.v. 
I  see  you  ci].l  as  hindering 
it  (address ing  Bill  and  Sarn) . 
I  don't  feel  terribly  nwvod 
by  what  you're  saying. 

Mark:  I  have  a  i^estion:  hero  it 
^131   says,  'shot  dam,  but  car.es 
back  with  the  sarne  thing. ' 

Author:  As  I  ronariber  you  said 
^32   you  hoped  to  learn  just  by 
living  through  the  sunirKsr 
and  I  sai-d  SQr;\e  poopJ.e 
lived  through  their  v.iiole 
life  withiout  learning,  so 
I  tliought  more  def.inite 
learning  goals  v.-ere  neces- 
sary, but  you  rcpoatcvJ  the 
same  tJiing;  Do  yuu  rernaiiber 
that  differently? 

Mark:  to,  it's  pretty  mudi  like 
#33    you  sai.d. 

> 

BeJi:  Is  what  you're  telling  us  that 
#34   we  don't  have  the  eitDtional 

and  intellectual  qualities 

you  want? 

Authior:  I  guess  I  v/ould  say  a 
#35   differcjit  thing  to  each  of 
you.  One}  of  you  has  .simply 
never  been  here  before.  Miat 
I'm  saying  to  hiin  is  tliit 
at  this  point  I  see  it  as 
his  •'osponsibility  to  do 
so*  .thing  about:  it  b2CausQ 
all  I've  got  is  an  ar/plication 
form  to  go  on. 


learning.    Although  my  caaixsnts  have 
a  pcwerf;)!  inpact  on  the  group,  I 
actually  do  not  dove].op  rv  licoling  of 
anger  clearly  (in  fact,  my  last 
sentence  [#30]  is  almost  a  denial  of 
feeling).  So,  although  the  ccmment  ' 
seems  to  free  up  the  group  to  get  da.vni 
to  business.  (Mark  tali;s  for  the  fi.rst 
time  and  sQ"nething  of  a  group  decision 
occurs  nf38-42J),  I  may  have  lA^ssed  a 
chance  to  make  my  perceptions  ard  re- 
actions to  what  v/as  going  on  as  cleai* 
as  this  corrrvsntary  makes  tli«n. 
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Ben:  That's  what's  important  to  mG. 
#36   I  thuiJc  that's  tlv3  picblaii  v;ith 

this  nKseting— I  don't  kr.av  hav 

personal  to  ra?>.e  it.    I  want  to 

be  a  tOcidiGr,  era  I  w.int  to  ki\aw 

v.tiy  I  was  rojocteri  so  I  caji 

decide  whetJior  to  work  for  GE 

instead. 

AutJior:  I  see  getting  at  tliat  as  a 
#37   possibility  cind  I  v/oiud  J.ike 

to,  but  I'm  scared  tiiut  rrost 

here  vould  prefer  to  stay 

general. 

Greg:  I  would  like  to  do  my  part  to 
#38   dispel  that  iJiprcssion.  I  don't 

knav  hew  you  c:in  gt3t  uorsonal 

in  a  group,  but  I  don't  see  any 

other  way. 

Author:  Let  me  check:  I  1:j.nd  a  group 
#39   helpful  in  rosjx^ndiny  jnv.vxlidte- 

ly  to  the  iinprossion  I  create 

and.tliat's  relovcXit  ixD  our  suamsr 

experience  since  ve  v.'ill  bo  work- 
ing in  groups;  bat  I  can  iitu-xjine 

tiiat  sane  might  prefer  not  to  arci 

I  don't  Wcint  to  force  thcia...I'd 

feel  comfortable  going  ahead  and 

letting  sane  contribute,  saro  not. 

Bill:  Shoot,   (addressed  to  tlie  Author) 
#40 

Author:  \<hy  doesn't  v/noever  wants  to... 
#41 

It 

Greg:    Okay.  I'll  start.  Cn  you  tell 
#42   me  more  spc-cificalJy  why' I 
didn't  cavi2  on  sLrongor? 

Greg  md  Ben  wont  on  to  e:-rplore  with  me  and  the  group  the  cere  staff 
evaluations  of  them  and  their  views  of  educcUon  on  the  basis  of  their  o::- 
-perionces.    Ltit/^r  in  t>iG  rvicting  I  told  Tien  a.id  Gr^-j  th^t  1  fe?,t  very  i.nfluonc-::ri 
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to  reconnidcr  my  eva].unt:ion  of  them  on  the  Ixiib-ii;  of  tliuri.r  ex^^J.orator/ , 
self-cUrecl'ing  bcl^av.ioi.\ 

Mi'  response  to  V^^y.n  and  G^rcg  v;as  partially  an  attcr^pt  to  axop^plify 
concreLely  the  critcuM.a  I  v/o.o  usiirj  for  dist:'ng\vji:hing  £'a^/jng  tlio  appli^ 
Ccints.    My  porspxjliivo  v/as  lost  cn  at  least  ona  of  thG  parti.cJ.pants 
Ovho  did  not  sperjk  in  tbo  forecjod.ng  transcript).    Immediately  after  inr/ 
description  of  ha<  Pon's  and  Greg's  boliavior  had  iiif.luenccd  my  evaluation 
of  them,  tl*iis  applicant  announced  resignedly  that  ho  c^^uld  not  understand 
tliG  purpose  of  this  meeting,  since  it  was  clear  tliat  Uie  core  staff  had 
made  the  final  decisions  ard  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  way  they,  tlie 
appln.cants,  could  influence  that  decision.    The  meeting  endud  shortly 
after  this. 

Again,  other  measaros  confiiincxl  my  iiiprcRsion  that  Ecn  htyI  Greg 

behaved  dj.fferenuly  fran-^Scira  cird  Bill.    Aggrocjate  behavior  scores  for  the 

p3rt  of  tlie  session  appearing  j.n  tlie  tranr^cript  (usijig  the  same  Argyris 

system  as  v;e  had  applied  to  the  core  staff  meotings)  shav  tliat  Sam  and 

^  Bi].l  expressed  cn].y  one  non-coercive ,  non-condcirinatory  feeling  bebvoen 

them,  tried  no  c;cperiments ,  helped  no  one  elf^o,  cUid  contributy£d  far  more 

strongly  to  negative  group  nonns  thaii  to  positive  ones*    Ben's  and  Greg's 

beliavior  v;as  consideral:)ly  nore  positive. 

^\(hjlG  1  was  meeting  v;ith  t]ie  *weak'  candi.datos,  Dave  Bra.vn  had  been 

pressed  into  sor'/ice  because  of  his  interjxirsonal  ski].ls  to  nveet  with  tlio 

**strong^^  group  bccansc  Ttob  had  had  to  ].eavc  ta.m  suddenly •    He  was  no^  in 

the  anonalous  and,  as  he  reports  belav,  confusing  position  of  juggling 

throe  roles t  researcher,  applicant,  and  staff  leader j 

At  tlia  next  moati.nci  I  foiCKl  nryfiolf  in  the  a'tilDi.guoua  petition  of 
Ixjirxj  ciskcii  to  tivj  dirjciir/j.i.op  of  a  ciroun  of  tutor  crd-idicju'ccg 

clcissJ.fic'sl  ci:;  'ntt'onti'  on  tj";0  L:.:si3  of  t'.x.ir  intorvifv;s.  1  acjrcoi 
v;itJiout  really  laickTs'uindlng  v.-liotiior  1  was  tutor,  ODiiGultant,  or 
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staff  for  the  occasicn.    I  articulatcxl  my  confuGion  eihout  ny 
role  to  tho  group  I  "led",  vviiich  increased  their  coni\ision 
and  irritation  with  the  staff. 

• 

I  think  the  level  of  trust  of  tho  staff  (and  of  we,  as 
pGrip!iardj3,ly  idcnLif:icc  v;itli  than)  v/as  pretty  low;  tiie  tPi^k  cf 
estci)li£;h,lng  criteria  for  Lutor  selection  hc*d  been  "suggested" 
to  uSf  and  tlrj  group  reirained  apathetic  to  doing  so  (at  least 
partly,  p(?rhaps,  bjcauso  estciblishing  new  ci;itei'ia  niioht 
undernune  our  ov.n  cunrently-fa^rored  status/  if  real).    On  the 
v;liole,  tile  iiitoracticn  fcvcurjod  on  guessing  why  the  staff  had 
put  MB  in  tho  "str.oncj"  cat4:xjory  rathcai'  tiian  v/hy  tliey  should 
put  as  vhere. 

I  felt  pretty  ijicorpotent  in  tho  situation;  not  only  did 
I  not  kna*/  v;hat  pc'irt  X  was  supposed  to      playing,  I  could  not 
decide  v/liat  issues  to  concentrate  on — v;het:ier  to  piursue  the 
"tark"  as  outj.in:d  or  to  pursue  various  otiier  issues  tliat 
arose.    Vi'ritten  reactions  of  the  tutors  to  tlie  nveoting  were 
ganerally  positive;       notes  record  thDt  1  tiiought  pcop].e  felt 
unable  to  o^.'press  their  negative  feelings  in  tiie  coinvnnts. 


TIIE  FINAL  MEr:ri>jG  AMD  DEXIIGION 


Tiie  vieok  after  t:ie  sn^all  group  nrcetings  the  final  selection  session 
was  held.    By  this  tim3  sans  of  the  fort.yfive  original  applicants  had 
eliininated.  thenseives  (for  axanple,  all  bat  Ban  and  Greg  in  the  weak 
group) ,  but  ovej;  thirty  were  still  interested  in  the  fifteen  available 
positions* 

A  questionnaire  before  the  final  session  indicated  tliat  candidates 
saw  the  selection  process  as  more  ambiguous  Liian  defijiitc,  but  as  in- 
creasing their  intarnal  ct:irrd.tr:;ent  to  bhc  prograrr;.    On  tvo  diirxDnsions  the 
strong  candidates  varioci  signifia-intly  fraa  the  rest  (in  botli  cases, 
Mann-t^tney      significant  beyond  .05  level)  •    Ihey  saw  the  selection 
process  as  tending  to  reinforce  their  pro/ious  cittitude^,  whcror.s  the 
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obhar  cipplicarit.-.  rcgoiThd  j.t.  as  rwoc.llng  cot-: t > p' r:',!  new  to  Uv:n.  Thif. 
finding  again  nc^^ords  wii;)i  rosearcli  £;!-.av.mg  t*n:t.  a:\-P. tic;. .iraorivacicn 
tend,  to  rd.nfcrc.  tl.o  atUtidos  of  o:.^nitivol:.  ■ir.^lc.:  p,:.c.oru:.  ironic- 
ally given  aar  Lntarost  In  enco-oragi r.g  so.lt-divc-..:lon,  bul"  ur.:^.'.rr.t,,„., 
given  Dave  Brazil's  report  of  their  bc^,avicr  at  th?.  rccond  ir..rLi.vg,  the 
strong  applicv-uts  also  s.-w/  the  seJ.ccticn  prc<:(..vr.  as  n^ro  con^rollir/.j  of 
them  (ecjually  conLrollir.g  of  tivz,  as  inf lu.z^nco^.!,  i •:,  by  th.-n)  tl-.an  did  U^o 
otlior  applicants,    mis  may  1>3  Ixicauco  oliiex  ap:..licants  v/orc,  ab.lG  to  t:J- 
the  ij^itiatlve  to  rotia.;n  despite  a  cr.alJ.fiod  or  n.:.j..tive  o-.aluation  of  • 
theni  by  the  core  ntaff ,  w-iorcas  t.he  strong  opplio.ir.bi'  retium  hnd  bo.-.n  norc 
dixecUy  detei.:ui.ncd  (controiUxl)  by  the  core  sUiff 's  initial  evaluation  of 
than  as  strong, 

At  this  fin:a  meeting  I  asked  for  a  col la.c:ora Live  docj.j.on  c-uir.^i.)  three 
po.^:siblG  select i.on-;docision  processes,  rangj.ng  froa  a  fully  conaV.oratJ.VG 
decision  within  a  fraine.ork  cGVised  by  Mie  core  st^J:f ,  to  one  in  uli.idi  tho 
core  staff  iMdo  the  docinons  \r:v:ovcr  it  wished.    After  an  axtcnsivc  doMte 
during  v.iiich  tha  h.-^ofits  and  limts  of  co].laborativc  decision-iKtking  wro  " 
cxiDlorod,  tna  group  chose  (by  r.v:;jcrity  straw  vote,  ratificl  by  t}.e  rest)  to 
Jiave  U^o  core  staff  decide.    The  core  strd:f  eliininal^d  sen-  applicant,  fran 
considciratj.on  LT:h:.d lately  on  tlic  basis  cf  our  evrJuatiorLS  aftcj:  the  smnll 
group  nvc^cting^;.  This  clocisivc'ncss  on  our  pari:  ifjccrncci  to  surprJ.se  tlio  ap- 
plicants/ v/ho  nv.iy  have  assunicxl  that  our  interest  in  callabc:)rativc  cljc.i.Giop*- 
moj<ing  oorrolato:!  witi;  cin  i.na}j)ility  to  in<:i]<e  decisions* 

Iho  final  act  i-n  the  process  occurred  lato  tlic  s^inie  evening  cind  involvr.K?. 
anotlier  c^mll  group  r^ooti.ng  with  tlx)GC  cipplicants  alout  v/Iian  wo  v;care  still 
urjcertc'iin.    The  core  staff  fed  back  i.-.s  impressions  and  uii- 
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cx^rtainties  about  each  applicant/  and  applicants  attempted  to  provide 
additioaal  data  about  ttionselves/  confronted  one  another,  or  experi- 
mented*   As  in  ny  meeting  with  the  weak  applicants,  we  folt  that  tlio 
\^ious  participants  differentiated  thcmselvos  in  teims  of  tJisir  pro- 
pensity to  engage  :m  self-directing  behavior  cind  made  our  final  choices 
acoDrdingly. 

Tliis  suimviry,  however,  conveys  none  of  the  ironic  and  foreixxiing 
flavor  of  the  final  selection  meeting.    Again,  Dave  Brown's  p>?rspectivG 
pro\^j.des  more  .insight: 

llie  final  selection  meeting  ran  from  4:00  P.M.  until 
late  Gvojving*    Bi.li  l>2gcU'i  by  raising  tlio  issue  of  decision- 
making pro::csseSf  making  clear  his  avn  caiurdui'ient  to  col- 
laboratj.vo  solectJ.on  of  tutors  as  a  n^£}an3  of  practicing 
a")lliilx^rahion  £uid  giving  non-punishiiKf  feG<:lb:Ack.  Discussion 
onjjoea,  {^rij.iarily  ai^od  at  Bill,    LVo:ntually  I  suggested  that 
Bill  was  defendiriQ  collal.xDrative  process  against  evor\-one; 
a  qoiick  chcdi  of:  h*:mdo  indicated  that  rilx)Ut  70%  opixjsed 
collciborative  evaluation,  and  slcv/l^  oonsensus  emerged  in 
favor  of  listing  tihe  Uv'Znty-cdd  candidates  currently  favored 
by  the  staff,  aliasing  otl^.ers  to  stay  on  if  'Jiey  v/ished. 
Control  ovor  tlie  rest  of  the  evening's  activities  was  sur- 
reixiered  to  trie  staff. 

After     collective  supper  in  the  lounge.  Bill  fed  back 
caTi3  data  gathered  in  tlie  aftemcon  session,  and  then  began 
to  discourse  on  th.e  helping  relationsmp,    Tne  response  of 
the  tutoi'L-.  to  botii  topics  was  m.lnLTal;  I  found  nvseif  v/itli- 
drawing,  bored,  and  on  tr:e  verge  of  sloop.    In  retrrjspect  it 
seemed  that      h£\d  regressed  considc^rably  in  surrenderjjig  tne 
docision-iVioIiiivg  power  to  tlie  staff,  and  v;ero  kcv/  passively 
av/aitLng  trie  axe.    Hvontually,  ti^oreughly  nervous  <ibout  the 
poi:'.sibiliLy  of  offending  Hill,  I  ii^iternipted  his  disccurse  to 
rcTiar];  that  I  v/a::^  bored  and  didn't  under s Land  tlie  jargon  he 
v;as  using,  and  Uioucrit  others  v/ore  in  simil.ar  shape.  Some 
mild  confimatiori  from  oth'^rs  follaAxi* 

Itien  Bill  raised  the  issue  of  selection  criteria,  arri 
slvDrtly  the  tutors  v/ore  snipLng  at  him  and  tl^.e  staff  entluisi.as- 
t Really,    ^^;^nov.^xl  tutor  interest  in  controlliriq  the  events  of  tlio 
evening,  v/itli  an  eye  to  d; scx:;i:ifitting  the  sr^iff,  led  to  a  decision 
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to  nvaet  without  thm  for  half  an  hoiir.    An  hour  latei  tlie  tutors 
returned  frciii  tavo  grajp  nvjotinas  to  announce  v.irJ.ous  .'esoluticns 
about  tlio  prograin,  niost:  of  tiif.ni  in\oiv,ijig  dcnvmd.'a  and  .  .ai5;at:,cns 
of  the  st-:iff. 

In  general,  the  tutors  ware  ver>'  ploc.sed  vdth  their  meetings, 
seeing  tl-.an  as  t}\e  scurc-o  of  mich  irora  clorGn-.-:!se  tlron  had  yot  bcv.^ 
attained  v/illiin  x1\q  pLocjrar:i;  the  mechanisra  for  attaining  tl\e  close- 
ness soc-mcxil  largely  tiiat  of  d.-fining  '&><?.  st.xtTr  as  an  external  oncniy 
and  devotii^j  tho  group 'Li  encrg\'  to  nlanriing  strategy  for  do£ilip.g 
with  tlian.    Cut  of  Uvj  anti-ytaff  hcirci^rr-uo  fron  Uk-kc  moetirigs  cinn  ' 
the  sor.Vc'v.iiat  paradoxical  decision  to  give  the  staff  coTipietc  a:r.trol 
of  tutor  celection.    In  spite  of  the  r.taff 's  "manipulation,"  "lousv 
criteria,"  and  "urwillingneG!;  to  tct):G  cliarge,"  tlie  tutors  forced 
them  to  take  resrx^nriiJulity  for  evaluation 'and  selection,    rncy  de- 
valued th.e  -staff's  ability  to  ir^al-ce  decisions  cind  then  ducked  the 
rcspoiisdbility  tl loriselves ,  avoidijig  tl:e  responsibility  wiiile  leaving 
an  out  if  thoy  were  injured— the  staff's  inco.q.>2tence.    My  experi- 
mental .i-ntoi.-\'er)tion  to  the  effect  tlkit  wo  might  be  ducking  an*^  un- 
pleasant but  useful  tixBk  sank  v/ithout  a  ripple,  and  I  drifted  along 
v/ilJi  ti^.e  tide. 

Oi-je  final  session  v/ith  people  still  coiisidored  marginal  l^y  Uie 
Et^ff  led  to  perhaps  ti\-2  niost  opon  rn-^eting  to  date.    For  savso  tin>e 
passivity  roigncvi,  but  tlie  staff's  cpe.nncss  r.):out  their  reser/ations 
ocnpellod  saiie  tutors  to  danonstrato  m-r.w  bei-iaviors,  several  very 
njccc'ss fully.    Convrontot.ion  as  individualsinstoad  of  as  a  grouTs 
helped  tlio  meeting  got  off  the  grour.d,  and  probably  tlie  fact  of" 
eight  hours  of  nvx^tin^:;  before  thatloit  all  of  us  exhausted  contri-  ] 
Kited  to  tfie  lov.'cring  of  the  barri.ers.  1 


Afterwards,  tha  core  staff  v/as  able  to  ccme  to  its  final  decisions 
collaboratively,  witii  only  one  case  of  significant  disagreaiY^nt.  Hie 
di.sagrca\icnt  occurred  over  Mai  llel.al,  the  person  v/hom  v;g  kne^<;  bcost  since 
he  had  been  on  the  staff  tl-io  previous  sumT<Gr.    In  rnany  v;ays,  Mai  had 
pcrformod  v/ell  .in  his  role:  he  had  been  dedicated  to  the  students, 
cming  to  Yale  through  the  ^aie  S^jrnn'»3r  High  :;chool  hijrself  fran  a  ix:verty 
bac}:g.round;  ho  harl  ovafsccn  prcxluction  of  our  sciicol  paper.  The  GhetU"), 
and  the  reader  will  recall  that      a.lso  plc-^yed  a  proninent  organir.ing  role 
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in  the  incidont  surrounding  tlie  first  navspaper  arti.clG.    Ray  aiid 
Valery  nav  strongly  urged  rohirijig  Mai. 

Tiiii  ar.d  I  felt  equally  strongly  that  we  ought  not  to  rehixu  Mai. 
Vie  regarded  him  as  ijicrcasingly  rigid,  brittle,  dcminatlng,  and  hosti].e 
in  his  relations  to  others  and  therefore  LiJ^ely  to  be  nore  destmctive 
than  cons  true  tivG  in  the  con  tax  t  of  oar  program.    Vfe  cited  c\  niiirix?r  of 
incidents  suggosting  Uiose  cjualities.    One  v/as  his  tem[>2r  tantrum  the 
suniTier  before  vvhcn  seme  students  playfully  grabbe<l  his  cap  off  his  head 
and  began  playing  kecp-a\vay  with  it.    VJhen  they  sav;  that  his  dign:Lty 
v;as  actually  woanded  by  tlieir  humor/  they  took  a  furtlier  stepr  pickiiig 
him  up  writhing  and  screaming  furiously  ^  and  gentry  deposited  him  in  a 
large  bush.    Mai  spent  tlie  next  fevo  days  in  a  vile  temper/  tlireatenj.ng 
the  studerits  inpotcntly  to  return  his  hat,  myi  imploring  me  to  take  sore 
sort  of  strong  action  cjgainst  them.    Anotlicr  trcublesaiya  issue  v;as  his 
implacable  histility  to  Tim^  Ccirricaturing  him  privately  and  publicly  in 
Black  Muslim  rhetoric.    Furti-ier^Toro /  he  publicly  disavowed  the  centiral 
cdms  and  procedures  of  U\e  program  and  shaved  no  openness  in  private  to 
feedback  about  his  impact  on  others.    Finally/  his  withdrawal  fror.  t>;o 
courses  at  Yale  during  the  fall  ten^^  suggested  to  us  tna.t  he  v:as  ceasijig 
to  act  effectively  oven  in  conventional  terms. 

Ray  ajnd  Valery  accused  TLm  and  me  of  OTJposing  Mai  on  racial  and 
political  grounds^  since  his  black  militancy  was  increa.^ingly  evident. 
Rob  mediated/  but  tended  to  favor  rehiring  Mcil  despite  resen/ationT). 
Fearing  thcit  I  might  .indeed  1>3  rejecting  M:il  because  of  hi.s  conflict- 
oriented  personal  stylo /  I  finally  agreed  to  rehire  hm,  tiicreljy  talcing 
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iry  OBtaTVu^  concilia Icay  rolo.    I  hcivo  roo'cottal  cvo?:  cinco  L 
oou3.d  lyot  itustcd-D  U-.o  coaflicL  and  insist,  on  Ti,ir.'3  c.r.'.i  n;y  vicv;.  l"cr 
latcr  events  were  to  convixicc  rvj  again  aid  again  thai;  v;a        bj^  .-i^.  ri/jhb, 

« 

In  retrospect,  I  can  siimnoxi'/o  tiiG  steps  of  tiio  selection  }::?:o.r:o;:.s 
as  follays:    First,  in  tlic  initial  rnoeting,  vg  tricxJ  to  "givo"  tJ:o 
applicants  our  unrlcrstra^Tiing  of  bclTavior  cor^lucivc  to  solf-dircGl:i:<l 
learning  but  with  tJic  t-v/ist  tliat  v/o  c.\pDsa:l  tho  contraJiction  j:)  "fnv..rKi" 
sol  C-d i rcc  1 1  on  to      m .    N\-]!>:t,  iji  the  fjpall  group  r.icc.-tij^.gs,  we  trj-.v!  to 
"stnicturc"  a  situation  v/ai.ch  cnccuragcxl  arid  rewarded  ej-rpcrlT.ents  h^ 
individual  solf-crientatJon;  but  we  still  controlled  the  setting  of  tiie 
situation  so  we  v/crc  in  effect,  doma'ulinc:  nel f-diroclion  frfx;!  l-'-.m. 


Finally;  in  dct'^nTm-iiny  z1\q  colocbion  dcciiiion-n-a/iinv;  process, 

s 

staff  and  Tipplicantfj  bnca*T>3  co3  j  .iiborativcil  y  r. o  1  f ;-d  i . r •  ^r.^l r\n^  j^::-^^  -  •  •  * 

Ihcse  three  stages  ni:iy  rcpror.ont  tnrcKi  c]cii\:\nts  or  irancnti'.  m  the 
transition  to  solf-diroction/  cadi  moiiva-nt  falLLng  into  self-oonLradicbion 
and  rc'vealing  the  naxt.    'Ihc  core  staff  plarmed  the  first  self-ccntrodiction, 
but  dj.d  not  fully  realir.e  the  second  until  aftcJt:  the  nee  tings  of  tlie  second 

It  was  undoubtedly  overa'iiloitious  to  hope":  tliat  wo  could  ncxptiato 
these  three  ^-.fcagos  into  a  ncv  reality  in  t}irec  meod.ngs,  especially  cjivcn 
the  Etill-liKu.tcd  oanp-tonce  of  our  core  st^iff  to  exanplify  and  inspire 
self-dirccti.on  and  of  mciubors  of  a  group  unaccustoirocl  to  i±is  node.    In  any 
event,  Lhcre  are  indicahions  that  wo  did  not  nc^jotiat'.-j  Uv::sg  tJii;co  stages  in 
a  v;ay  that  holjxxl  iiwny  of  future  staff  ina-nb-rs  to  rcccx.ini;:e  Ut^ti  und  f J^nd 
significance  in  t^-.cm  for  their  future  conduct  with.  studc;nts.  ^'no  nrjst  oo 
obvious  of:  tJicse  indi.cationa  is  tiva  decision  at  the  t)vJrd  tt^.x-ting  to  oL.an- 
Er|c°''  ^*''*  P^'---'-^'  r-^'^i-'-'nt  of  full  oDlj.v,,o,:ati.;.n. 
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and  the  suhscquont  all.crr.'.it..icns  by  thc^  c*;p.licants  )v(;v;cH?n  flicjhtiivj  <ind 
fighting  cigainct        co^o  staff.    IV/j  core  stnff  itself  v/as  shcJ;Gn  by 
theso  events.    Agcii.n,  Dave  Erc^'/n  reports. ■ 


Af'tor        ru'irati-ion  r.rjriilny ,  I  v.Tohe  up  w/  obscrvciticnv^ 
for  the  si^'iff.    In  L:;:b:;;xrj/nt  diccur:::;ior./  Ihc:  core  fitaff 
COdOM  to  ;V'1\.:j  .-rLt:^       rcircjpticn^J  ro  frCrrr::-  e>:tcnt  cibout  tlie 
' aoh.:n*ir.i^ vi/r  ;..:xc^::s"  t.:v:-:>u;h  v;hich  vi-o  tutors.  "v;cro  put/' 
and  t!ie  co:^i  uuvo:;:^  v;:-.o  r.^y  hrxwe  boon  They  se%:^!vd 

to  foo.1.  pi.etL\'  ^^j'jiltv  ab3Ut  tne  cvaluationf::  forced  on  troni 
hy  the  tutor.:;,  c-.d  ;\n.\icv:^  to  proicct  ti:at  yuilt  into  liill, 
vho  coc^.uxl  v;ilJiirj  to  accept  it. 

I  fo].t  ci'jii-.e  urica:itorlal:lG  durinrj  fhe  r;v2etina,  jji 
spite  of  r;.v  rrj-rdon  frcr.;  l::.:'  burd-./n       iho  d;'Ci^:jc:i--r!V.^,klng/ 
probali^ly  i.  v/a^  i;a*.*in:r  trc:u:?le  iu.dcr3l::u".din'^  v;hat 

•sooT.o:'  to  L::     \'ic>j.'.:nl:  av.L.ijk  on  liiil;  nubvc.ciicp.tly  I  v;as 
oonqn"^  tula  tod  on  tlic  tcvvlwcl;  as  h:iv.u;cj  "ro/'llv  siia-ccn  pecolo 
up." 

On  the  \.r:o.lo,  it  ^vr.roarr^  ihat  bolh  Ft^iff  and  tutors  v;ere  a 
little  r;h:i/:cji  ;:y  riio  ^:o].:.:jl::      prcc::.*:;,  a:':d  uncierntoj^dably  5;o. 
One  inijor  uiiJ    lyiivi  j^vcc,;::.;  L:cQ:i:^.i  to  :>;:!  t:h?  tci^dcncr.*  to 
place  tiie  re.*.;  V'no:ii>iJ.ity  :.or  tj..e  uni  lvarwinrri-jsr^  in  so:i>:crK^  el:i'}/ 
whicn  c:an  loc.-d  u-;  r;Q:v:-:  prc::)i;::";j.    '1:\2  uutiors  tcr;dc<:l  to  bi{\n>;i 
whe  staff;  I'ro  ^^L-.ii;ii  tcnd-:d  to  blcrr.?  Bill.    Wio  iiill  bhMO^F. 
reiivain.i  unclear  Lc»  r.vii;  I  .sar.j.'cct  Ke  irore  to  Ivj  wiLLLng  to 

carry  it  a.11,  v/liicii  vxiy  Ica.l  ix>  diff.vcai  tjc.-*;.  : 


Was  I  too  Willi  r.cj  to  carry  tiie  bla^T.o?    Tiie  process  did  not  secni 
blc3nv3-wortiiY  to  nve.    I  cxjuld  accept  resi.x)nsibj lity  for  its  results,  vniy 
could  not  others?    f>/ea  if  ve  failed  in  it:-3  short  duration  to  influence 
significaniily  tlv3  appj.icants'  uiKlerntandlng  and  practice  of  self-directed 
cclloboration;  I  foli:  (nnd  still  feel)  cartoin  tJiOt  wci  liad  succealcd  ger.- 
erally  in  id^entifying  and  chr;/v:;inc}  ti-e  cT;plic:;jit.L:  nost  li^:e]y  to  be  self- 
^dii-octing  and  nad  created  an  iJivironiront  vdth  difficnlti.es  cinalogous  to 
tliGSO  of  tiio  lATiuror*    Iv/iocntly,  wmy  in.?jvi:ors  of  tlie  core  staff  cifid  r;nny 
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Insort  S 

of  the  cipplicanlv'ii.i/aind-tbQ.r*^^^  of  ojxrin  evaluation  tcx)  h:u^shly 

revealing  to  Iccnni  from,  for  it  shavocl  up  unTiarcifully  jx^rcons'  uii-- 
ce^Sfties  and  i-hn  limited,  £:ar.citimGs  iaicxpliccuble,  information  v;g 
canronly  use  to  iiia};e  decisions.    In  pyramidal,  bureaucratic  structures, 
the  secrecy  cind  distance  which  axi.sts  botwoen  decision-mcikers  aiyJ  tliose 
whose  fate  they  circ  inf lucnciiig  rakes  it  possible  to  maintain  tlie  fic- 
tion tliat  fully  rational  decisions  iEire  being  made  and  are  to  be  o:- 
pectod.    To  the  e:<tent  tliat  one  internalizes  tliis  fiction  of  rational- 
ity, it  becaatr  tliff-icult  to  accept  thc^  relatively  irrational  ti^:|tl'i- 
of-tho-situation  as  revealed  through  cin  open,  tlmo'-cons trained,  eval- 
uative process  such  as  our  soloctj.on  procodare.    And  to  this  extent  too, 
persons  will  rc<jard  tlic  attainment  of  rationality-in-]iving  as  a  tas): 
they  have  already  achieved  by  virtue  of  being  human,  rather  tlian  as  a 
task  they  must  conniejice  in  order  to  becarc  fully  huiran.    Consecjuently , 
to  the  extent  tliat  one  has  internalized  the  Hction  of  rationality,  one 
will  tend  to  dissociate  oneself  frcm  evidence  of  im)x?/, section  by  blamir.g 
it  on  same  "axternal"  agent  or  on  sane  ijiternal  *V  Dnspiracy." 

If  this  analysis'  is  correct,  v;hat  should  I  hove  done  in  tlie  caiplex, 
ironic  situation  in  v;hich  I  found  m^^'self?    On  the  one  hand,  I  felt  there 
were  imny  real  problems  v;ith  the  ambition  and^^oj<ecution  of  the  selecd.on 
process.    Indeed,  otherr/  discomCituro  during  arid  after  tlie  final  meeting 
made  me  eill  tlie  m:*^re  inicertain  cibout  its  validity.    Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  felt  a  strong  car-uitment  to^  and  ceti:ainlry  about,  the  basic  aspirations 
cind  direction  of  the  structmre  we  had  created  and  i\:gardcd  many  of  tlie 
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attacha  ciga.inr-jt  it  ar.  darivijvj  not  fmn  i.ts  incfficacN',  but  ratlyjr 
preci£;cly  fran  a  cciiJjination  of  its  cJIf  j.ca'^y  and  otliors'  uncGrtain 
ccmnitrriont  to  the  };inds  of  learning  it  daiv?ndod  of  them.    To  add  still 
further  to  tJio  kir-ds  of  Luicortainty  iiat  permaatod  tliis  r.'oiVDnt,  I  v;as 
radically  ijncartciin  that  saying  emy thing,  no  matter  ho.v  clear,  v.'ould 
rr^ie  any  diffarcnco,  given  porsoas'  cniotionality. 

Since  this  occ.iGj.on,  and  largely  as  a  result  of  it  and  of  oUior 
events  duri.ng  the  SDCond  sprijig  and  sunnier  of  Up.vard  liound,  1  have  cai>3 
to  realize  v;hat  to  others  nviy  scan  incredihly  obvious:  in  enxDtional 
norjsnts,  one  must  speak  eaiotioiially  to  be  hoard  at  all  clearly.    'Ihe  cool 
voice  of  reason 'acts  at  such'mancnts  not  to  illuiuinate  c?nd  clarify,  but 
rather  as  a  match  to  oily  water,  extijiguislied  by,  the  water  and  cotiverted 
into  a  blazing  snolx'  screen  by  tlic  oil.    True,  most  }>3rsons  tend  to  be- 
ccjne  increasingly  unclear  cind'  increasingly  selfish  as  they  becon^e  in- 
creasingly emotional  because  tlicy  have  not  worlted  to  jjitegr.ute  thought 
and  feeling;  but  one  of  the  challenges  of  conrmitting  anoself  to  rationality 
in-living — that  is,  to  increasingly  living  out -fae  trutli-of-the-situation — 
is  to  appreciate  tliose  moments  of  crisis  when  a  strong  stand,  a  hot  word 
ratlier  than  a  cool  word,  is  necessary  to  clarify  the  situation. 

Should  I  have  met  the  blfimJng  released  in  otliers  by  tlie  selection 
process  v/itli  anger?    I  didn't.    Instead,  out\>/ardly  I  turned  to  fatalism 
and  sadness,  not  anger.    And  inwcordly  I  turned  to  struggJ.e  all  tJie  harder 
to  see  ho//  I  shared  in  creating  the  disharmond.ous  results. 
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In  this  spirit,  I  can  nav  feel  the  ideal  fonnality  with  which  the 
whole  selection  process  was  suffused,  in  plan  and  inplentBntation.  I 
feel  a  vaguely  ini^jman  and  hybristic  quality  in  it. 

tot  that  planning  liberating  structures  to  encourage  persons  to 
transcend  themselves  must  necessarily  be  hybristic.    But  rather  that 
the  planners  and  implemantators  of  such  a  structure  must  themselves 
have  experienced  the  "going  under"  before  one's  antithesis  and  the 
"going  over"  into  a  higher  synthesis  before  they  can  hope  to  help 
others  through  the  same  process. 

In  my  case,  I  had  "gone  under"  in  my  broken-off  love  relationship 
before  the  program,  but  rather  than  fully  accepting  that  and  next  "going 
over"  to  full  relationships  with  otliers,  I  had  with/ira^vn  a  vital  part  of 
inyself  and  retrogressed  to  my  previous  innocence.    An  innocence  wiiich  I 
masked  from  m:/-e.Lf  better  than  frcm  others  by  my  facility  for  "going 
over"  by  means  of  synthetic  thought. 
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In  this  spirit,  I  can  nav  feci  the  ideal  formality  with  which  the 
whole  selection  process  was  suffused,  m  plan  and  inplemantation.  I 
feel  a  vaguely  inhuman  and  hybristic  quality  in  it. 

tot  that  planjiiTig  liberating  structures  to  encourage  persons  to 
transcend  themselves  must  necessarily  be  hybristic.    But  rather  that 
the  planners  and  iinplementators  of  such  a  structure  must  themselves 
have  experienced  the  "going  under"  before  one's  antiUiesis  and  the 
"going  over"  into  a  higher  synthesis  before  they  can  hope  to  help 
others  through  the  same  process. 

In  my  case,  I  had  "gone  under"  in  my  broken-off  love  relationship 
before  the  progrcam,  but  rather  than  fully  acceptiiig  that  and  next  "going 
over"  to  full  relationships  with  others ,  I  had  withdrawn  a  vital  part  of 
myself  and  retrogressed  to  my  previous  innocence.    An  innocence  which  I 
masked  from  myself  better  than  fr^  others  by  my  facility  for  "going 
over"  by  means  of  syntlietic  thought. 
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XII    GLAD  TIDINGS 

I  • 

Spring  vacation  intervened  betvsiaen  the  end  of  the  selection  process 
and  the  f.irst  meeting  of  the  ne^-/  tutors. 

aiie  day  before  the  meeting,  Martin  Luther  King's  assassination  also  . 
intervened. 

Black  groups  called  a  meeting  on  the  New  Haven  Green. 

VJhen  I  readied  the  Green  an  hour  before  our  own  meeting  was  to  begin, 

a  strange,  schizophrenic  scene  and  mood  greeted  n^.    The  crowd  of  several 

thousand  was  perhaps  two-thirds  black,  the  blacks  concentrated  around  the 
« 

rostrum,  the  whites  scattered  around  the  fringes.    Only  blacks  spoke  and, 
for  the  most  part,  their  rhetoric  was  tlie  most  incindiary  I  had  ever  heard. 
A  fierce  sense  of  unity,  a  menacing  elation,  seemed  to  grip  the  blacks, 
making  the  isolated  white  mourners  feel  all  the  more  misplaced. 

When  I  reached  our  own  small  meeting,  no  blacks  were  present.    Sub-  ♦ 
dued  and  paralyzed  by  their  absence,  we  discussed  the  assassination  in  som- 
ber, purposeless  tones.    Cylia,  \'Aicm  1  saw  as  vibrant  and  skilled,  but  still 
tentative  about  what  she  could  bear,  spoke  in  wilted  terms  of  resigning  be- 
cause it  was  inappropriate  for  a  white  girl  to  be  a  staff  mcanber  in  a  predcmi 
nantly  black  program. 

Forty-five  minutes  later,  most  of  the  black  tutors  and  a  few  more 
whites  arrived,  the  meeting  on  the  Green  having  di.spersed.   As  Dave  Broffn 
rcsnonbered  it? 

the  meeting  really  began  with  a  rejection  of  a  white  offering 
by  a  milit£int  black  tutor,    Tho  v;hole  issue  of.  the  assassiiiation 
scaned  to  inspirG  die  blacks  and  dopreps  the  whites,  ard  tr.G 
atmosphere  v/as  not  one  ijn  wiiich  it  was  easy  to  ba  really  open  about 
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XII    GLAD  TIDINGS 

Spring  vacation  intervened  betvv^en  the  end  of  the  selection  process 
and  the  first  meet  ig  of  the  new  tutors. 

Tlie  day  before  the  meeting,  Martin  Luther  King's  assassination  also  . 
intervened. 

Black  groups  called  a  meeting  on  the  New  Haven  Green. 

When  I  reached  the  Green  an  hour  before  our  own  meeting  was  to  begin, 
a  strange,  schisophrenic  scene  and  mood  greeted  me.    The  crowd  of  several 
.  thousand  was  perhaps  two-thirds  black,  the  blacks  concenti;ated  around  the 
rostrum,  the  whites  scattered  around  the  fringes.    Only  blacks  spoke  and, 
for  the  most  part,  their  rhetoric  was  tha  most  incindiary  I  had  ever  heard. 
A  fierce  sense  of  unity,  a  menacing  elation,  seemed  to  grip  the  blacks, 
making  the  isolated  white  mourners  feel  all  the  more  misplaced. 

When  I  reached  our  own  small  meeting,  no  blacks  were  present.    Sub-  • 
dued  and  paralyzed  by  their"  absence,  we  discussed  the  assassination  h\  sa-.!- 
ber,  purposeless  tones.    Cylia,  wliom  I  saw  as  vibrant  and  skilled,  but  still 
tentative  about  what  she  could  bear,  spoke  in  wilted  terms  of  resignii.-j 
cause  it  was  inappropriate  for  a  white  girl  to  be  a  staff  moTTber  in  a  predcmi 
nantly  black  program. 

Forty-five  minutes  later,  most  of  the  black  tutors  and  a  few  more 
whites  arrived,  the  meeting  on  the  Green  having  di.spersed.    As  Davo  :ra.>,'n 
remanbered  it: 

Ihe  meeting  really  began  with  a  rejection  of  a  white  offering 
by  a  militant  black  tutor.    The  whole  issue  of  the  assassination 
seotned  to  inspire  the  blacks  and  depress  the  whites,  ard  the 
atmosphere  was  not  one  in  wliich  it  v;as  easy  to  be  really  open  about 
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feelings.    To  scnie  axteiit  it  became  a  sort  of  a  black  in- 
quisition .into  tliG  \;hite  feelings,  aji  unccni Portable  situation 
at  best.    Bill  raiscxi  the  issue  of  black  nationalism's  effect 
on  the  program,  and  I  Buqgostcd,  in  connection  with  early 
int-erchango  in  which  I  saw  whites  being  punished  by  blades, 
that  the  issui3  of  continued  coimuni cation  across  racial  bound- 
aries was  crucial  to  rno.    My  coi^^nts  wore  seen  cis  an  "ad- 
mission" cf  wc-a)-jiess  by  some  of  the  black  tutors,  but  we  were 
unable  to  explore  the  dominance-submission  implications  of  t±iat 
perception.    At  least  for  this  meeting,  the  authority  issue 
was  subRKirgcd  in  the  isE'ue  of  racial  bou:\darics;  the  spectre 
of  guerilla  wai-fea-o  in  tlie  cities  and  perhaps  in  tiie  program 
was  raised... 


I  remejnber  tr^/ing  to  be  concerned  and  corpetent  at  that  meeting,  but 
I  block  all  other  memories  out.    I  suspect  that,  faced  with  an  event  so  rmch 
Kore  cataclysmic  than  anything  I  might  influence,  a  subliminal  cycle  was 
.acting  itself  out  in  me,  a  cycle  which  I  had  captured  in  my  journal  a  :x^Y)th 
before: 

As  a  leader,  I  have  the  sense  that  I  am  wholly  responsible 
for  the  group's  success/failure.    Consequently,  I  make  sucli  an 
effort  to  assure  success  that  I  don't  give  others  a  chance  to 
blame  me,  which  may  be  a  prerequisite  to  sharing  responsibility 
for  failure,  which  niay  be  a  prerequisite  to  becoming  intei-nally 
carmitted  to  success,  v;hich  may  be  a  prerequisite  to  risking, 
experimenting,  and  trusting. 

So,  having  cut  off  all  these  possibilities  fc:  others,  I 
then  feel  burdened,  disappointed,  unlistt^ed  to  and  unresponded 
to,  and  incompetent. 

Vvhicli  feeds  back  into  ijacreasing  tension  and  anxiety  to 
assure  success. 


Ihe  core  staff  had  divided  responsibility  for  the  spring's  activities 
among  ourselves  such  that  Valery  took  charge  of  student  admissions,  Rob  of 
selecting  and  training  the  teachers,  and  Tini  of  developing  the  tutor  group. 
Hds  superficially  rational  scheme  was  quickly  twisted  out  of  recognition  by 
the  strong  dynamics  within  the  tutor  group.    It  began  to  seem  divisive  to  have 
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'     the  teachers  meeting  separately  from  the  tutors.    And  Tim's  unpopularity 
among  the  tutors  sua^.ed  Rob  and  myself  into  aii  increasing  number  of  their 
meetings.    Ihis  trend  began  after  the  second  meeting,  vtiich  Tim  led. 

* 

TIM'S  MEETING 

Tim  began  tlie  meeting  by  saying  that  he  sensed  uneasiness  among 
lu»jt  new  tutors  about  their  degree  of  involvanent  in  the  planning  of  the 
program.    He  therefor.:!  suggested  that  they  mi.ght  want  to  discuss  v^at  they 
wanted  to  do,  both  dui'ing  the  spring  meetings  and  during  the  suimer.  Tliis 
evoked  a  series  of  questions:    what  are  the  students  like?  v/hat  decisions 
have  already  been  made?    are  there  any  written  materials  on  the  program? 
v^iat  are  we  going  to  do?    Tim  respondr^d  hriofly.  characterizing  the  stiJi'"^ents 
and  their  new,  precarious  ccmnitmGnt  to  academic  learning,  noting  the  division 
of  responsibilities  among  the  core  staff,  and  indicating  that  the  teachers 
would  be  meeting  sepai'ately  fran  the  tutors  for  tlie  first  part  of  the  spring, 
so  that  the  former  could  concentrate  on  structuring  the  curriculum  v^ile  the 
latter  focused  on  structuring  the  non-curricular  aspects  of  the  schoDl. 

Whether  this  response  was  too  concentrated,  too  abstract,  or  too 
aradety-provoking,  it  did  not  end  the  questioning.    Tim's  answers  may  have 
left  too  large  a  territory  of  uncertainly  and  freedon  of  choice,  and  the 
tutor's  continuing  cinger  at  and  distrust  of  the  core  staff  might  have  prevent- 
ed them  fran  trusting  Tim.    Or  perhaps,  given  their  continuing  unfamiliarity 
with  collaborative  decision-making,  as  '..--sll  as  their  recent  difficult  and 
inconclusive  brush  witli  collaboration  in  the  selection  process,  they  singly 
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did  not  khav,  rind  prof  erred  to  delay  finding  out,  how  to  begin  working 
collaboratively.    In  any  event,  the  naxt  five  tutors  who  spoke  asked  the 
very  sane  questions  all  over  again,  while  Tim  tried  to  highlight  their 
cwn  ability  to  work  out  answers  to  the  questions:    "There  seens  to  be  a 
question  about  what  will  be  in  your  hands,  v-tiat  out;  I  was  going  to  folla^? 
with  the  question,  what  would  you  like  to  be  in  your  hands?" 

Severed  tutors  began  at  once  to  nutter  further  questions  in  a  more 
antagonistic  tone.    Tim,  responding  more,  I  tliink,  to  the  tono  than  to 
the  content  of  the  questions,  capitulated  with  a  ire  signed  "Oh,  okay,"  and 
^gave  a  much  longer  description  of  the  students,  with  exanples.    This  en- 
couraged a  fxirther  string  of   questions  from  the  tutors,  until  Zack,  who 
seemed  to  conbine  brash  confidence  witli  a  willingness  to  acknwledge  con- 
fusion directly,  turned  to  the  others  rather  than  to  Jim  and  asked,  "IfcF.v 
are  we  going  to  reverse  the  (public)  schools'  process  and  free  tliese  guys' 
intelligence  without  their  running  wild?"  Other  tutors  responded.    It  was 
suggested  that  the  students  ought  to  be  given  responsibility,  that  one  ought 
to  find  ait  what  they  wanted  to  do,  that  one  had  to  discipline  them  strictly. 

For  the  first  time  the  tutors  were  talking  to  one  another  rather  than 
at  the  core  staff! 

Bat  this  resulted  in  a  further  increase  of  tension,  for  they  &mas- 
colated  one  cinother's  contributions  by  interruptions  and  ccnpetitive,  dogmatic 
statements  such  as  "You've  got  to  meet  the  kid  where  he  is,"    "That's  not  true, 
"All  right,  hold  it."   And  v4~.an  Tjjn  was  asked  whether  the  previous  sunmer  had 
bfeen  successful,  he  raised  the  tension  still  further  by  returning  another 
question  about  that  person's  criteria  of  success.    Hostile  laughter  fron  the 
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dop3„di,g  Oh  What  you  ..an  by  -^ri:-  -  with 

u  .  y   worK  .     With  this  encouragement ,  the  tutor 

«ho  had  ask«3  t),e  q.,estion  in  the  fir-t  nl.n  . 

formulated  several  criteria 
of  success,  but  was  interrupted  by  other  ^,  u.. 

Ptea  by  other  tua>rs  before  Tin  could  respond. 

eventually,  Ti™  rovic..«a  the  issues  which  had  been  raised  for  " 

a"  a       "  "  "  '^^""^  —  -Vin,  . 

decide  hew  to  handle  sans  concrete  ca,es  9  to 

^  <=^^^=  °f  Problenis  with  students,  but 

suE^rc^cd  by  ar^ther  tator  with  "I'd  still  Hk.  .  ^ 
have  been  .^le. "  *°  "'"'^ 

oricntar  ™^      '^^^"'^  ^^'^  «-«-ctive 

and  he  repli.,  .t  with  direct  ,t  with  heavy,  .... 

istio  sarcasm,  "Givnr,' .w  

""'^-"""-■'-'"^  ««g^>estion  of  decisions,  we 
-  .o         «.t  n..,  t^ugh  l-m  ve.  uncle,  ^t  what  other  decisions  have 

2  -  -  gave  a  history  of  our  e^lving  way  of  wor..g  with  the 

Students  in  the  program. 

KDLE-PLAYING 

^  several  tutors  Lggested  pat  solutions  to  the  practical  probla. 
Of  getti^  students  to  bed  at  night  and  out  of  bM  in  tl.  „„ming,  Tim 
challenged  th™  to  role-play  tl^eir  soluUon.    ^  himself  would  taKe  the 
student's  role.    Zac.  volunteered  to  try,  hesitated,  st».led,  and  i™^. 
-tely  gave  up  as  Tim  put  his  head  dc^  on  the  table  sh»ing  no  intenUon  of 
beginning  cr  cooperating  with  .aC^s  effort  to  arouse  him.    "^e  only  way  rm 
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going  to  get  you  out  is  hit  you  and  I  don't  want  to  do  that."   To  v-iiich  Tini 
responded  confidently,  "Go  ahead.    I  can  probably  take  it,  and  if  I  can't  ni/ 
two  roonroates  will  get  you."   This  led  to  an  interchange  about  the  occasional 
need  for  charismatic  f orccf ulness  to  prevent  vi  '^lent  forcef ulness .  Zack 
concluded  with  dejected  openness,  "It's  really  something  I'm  going  to  have  to 
learn." 

Tim  pursued  the  issue,  encouraging  Zack  to  use  the  role-play  as  a 
learning  opportunity  rather  than  deciding  he  couldn't  do  the  role-play  until 
he  learned.    Zack  agpaed  to  try  again,  funibled  around  trying  to  define  the 
^  situation  precisely  and  rehearse  his  argument  until  Tim  interrupted:  "Instead 
of  trying  to  define  your  argumsnt,  why  don't  you  just  test  it  out?"  Zack's 
nervousness  about  the  approaching  confrontation  evoked  laughter  fran  the  rest 
of  the  group.    He  barged  over  to  Tim  and  shook  him,  shouting,  "Jesus,  v^at's 
the  story!  VJhy..." 

"Keep  your  irother  fucking  hand  to  yourself,  baby,"  Tim  shot  back  in  - 
a  sleepy  but  charged  tone.    A  long,  shocked  silence  ended  v.ith  another,  more 
hesitant  start  by  Zack,  the  obvious  inadequacy  of  v*iich  drew  another  round  of 
laughter  fran  the  group.    Ihis  led  Zack  to  several  denials  that  such  a  sit- 
uation would  ever  arise. 

Other  tutors  tried  to  role-play  a  curfew  situation  together  with 
similar  obvious  lack  of  success  and  similar  denials  afterwards  that  such  a 
situation  was  likely  to  occur. 

Mai  attacked  role-playing  as  acting  rather  than  genuinely  being  oneself. 
Zack,  in  turn,  defended  role-playing  as  having  taught  him  the  scale  of  the 
prbblOTS  he  would  have  to  deal  with  and  the  inadequacy  of  his  approaches.  The 
rneeting  ended. 
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•  During  the  week  J  transcribed  the  tape  of  the  meeting  and  scored  it,  ' 

using  Argyris'  procGdurc.    Needless  to  say,  tlie  resulting  profile  looked  raudi 
more  like  the  "natural"  groups  Argyris  had  studied  than  like  our  core  staff 
groip.    Ccnparcd  to  the  core  staff  group,  the  level  of  confomity-prod'jcing 
behavior  was  high  and  direct  expression  of  personal  feelings  was  very  low. 
In  fact,  Tim  was  the  only  person  at  the  meeting  who  expressed  direct  feelings 
at  any  tine.    If  ve  divide  the  meeting  at  the  point  where  Tim  sarcastically 
said,  "Given  the  vast  iirportance  of  the  question  of  decisions..."  we  find  an 
interesting  contrast.    Before  that  point  (the  first  three-fifths  of  the  meet- 
ing), fifteen  statements  tended  to  generate  norms  of  conformity  or  aritagonism, 
ahd  Tim  contributed  one  of  these.    In  the  final  t^vO-fifths  of  the  meeting, 
twenty-four  statements  reinforced  norms  of  conformity  or  antagonism,  and  Tim 
contributed  eleven  of  these.    Thus,  the  tutors  really  had  succeeded  in  break- 
ing tlirough  Tim's  constructive  orientation. 

Of  course,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  increase  in  negativity  was  due 
to  the  negative  situations  that  were  being  role-played ,  rather  than  to  neg-  - 
ativity  among  members  of  the  tutor  group  and  between  Tim  and  the  tutors.  But 
there  are  several  kinds  of  evidence  to  r  ggest  that,  in  fact,  just  the  reverse 
was  X'jmq:  that  the  role-playing  was  not  cause  but  effect,  that  it  became  a 
vehicle  for  expressing  hositilitier>  within  the  group.    These  kinds  of  evidence 
include:  the  context  of  hostility  before  and  after  this  meeting;  the  analogical 
quality  of  the  problems  protrayed  in  the  role-playing  and  the  problems  existing 
between  tutors  and  the  core  staff)  the  pressure  that  led  Tim  to  beccme  sarcastic 
Tim's  own  acknowledgcnvant  v^en  we  reviewed  these  findings  that  he  had  been  out 
for  revenge  on  the  tutors  during  the  role-playing. 
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One  positive  result  of  this  incident  was  that  Tim  and  I  could  agree  in 
reviewing  it  that  ho  had  shown  limitations  in  intGi:pGrson£.l  ccnpetGncG.  I 
was  impressed  both  by  his  ability  at  the  outset  of  the  meeting  to  reflect  the 
issues  underlying  tutors'  questions  without  himself  being  sucked  into  antagon- 
ism and  by  the  powerful  genuineness  of  his  role-playing  later.    At  the  saine 
time,  I  felt  he  was  so  reluctant  to  beccme  "the  authority"  that  when  he  did 
answer  questions  his  manner  tended  to  be  punishing,  v^ich  may  partially  have 
accounted  for  the  tutors  inability  to  'hear'  his  an'3\%'ers.    Also,  wiien  he  did 
beccne  angry,  he  was  unable  to  be  direct  about  it. 

Our  agreement  about  tliese  limii:ations  held  special  significance  be- 
cause we  had  conversed  ten  days  earlier  about  choosing  the  next  director  of 
the  program. .  Tim  had  felt  he  should  be  the  next  director  because  of  his 
cxximitment  to  and  expeiric-nce  in  the  program  and  the  New  Haven  camiunj.ty.  I 
had  said  I  thought  the  next  director  should  be  black,  should  be  'established' 
enough  to  hold  the  respect  of  the  Yale  administration,  and  should  be  capable 
of  behaving  his  philosophy;  and  I  did  not  believe  Tim  met  any  of  these  criteria 
Tim  had  agreed  easily  that  he  did  not  meet  the  first  tMO  criteria,  but  qjestion 
ed  Y)CM  important  they  were,  especially  the  second  one.    As  to  behaving  his 
philosophy,  he  agreed  he  was  far  from  perfect,  but  felt  he  was  capetent  and 
open  and  corni^  tted  enough  to  correct  mistakes  when  he  made  them.    After  his 
tutor  meeting,  he  realized  that  others'  hostilities  and  fears  of  the  unkna.m 
could  still  trap  him.    (Of  course,  as  the  rest  of  the  spring  and  sumrc-r  wo-old 
show.,  as  well  as  the  next  several  years  of  American  history,  he  was  hardly 
extraordinary  in  that  regard.    I  can  new  see  hcv/  my  outwardly  humble  but  co- 
vertly overconfident  sense  of  my  own  ccnpetence  tinged  m/  conclusions) , 
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At  the  naxt  maeting,  tho  same  questions  were  raised  about  what  de- 
cisions had  alrea'jy  been  mde.    Tim  and  I  bDth  tried  to  be  more  responsive 
than  he  had  been  at  the  previous  meeting  v^iile  still  focusing  on  tutors ' 
ability  to  influence  the  structure  significantly.    Eventually,  Dave  Bram 
suggested  that  it  might  be  easier  to  express  interests  and  explore  directions 
if  we  broke  into  sub-groups.    This  suggestion  was  first  ignored,  then  resisted, 
then  ignored  agaiji.    But  Dave  and  Tim  and  I  ^sould  not  forget  it  without  a 
clear  group  deci.sion  about  it.    The  group  then  decided  to  accept  the  suggest- 
ion.   The  anali  groups  were  enthusiastic,  enjoyable,  and  informative,  gener- 
ating  much  the  same  atmosphere  as  had  the  small  groups  of  applicants  during 
the  selection  process.    The  divergence  that  emerged  among  the  concerns  of  the 
tutors  formed  the  basis  for  an  eventual  differentiation  between  resident 
tutors  and  teaching  assistants. 

In  the  final  forty- five  minutes,  Dave  Brcwn,  myself,  cind  -bvo  other 
fellow  students  in  a  graduate  class  wished  to  propose  sane  research  to  the 
tutors  on  the  group's  functioning,  which  we  hoped  they  would  find  valuable. 
Dave  Brown  had  already  constructed  a  short  (one  minute)  questionnaire  to 
measure  tutors'  perceptions  of  the  core  staff  and  core  staff  perceptions  of 
the  tutors.    The  results  were  to  be  returned  and  discussed  at  the  follwing 
neeting  as  an  exanple  of  hav  research  could  help  us  gain  insight  into  creating 
more  effective  relationships.    Although  most  of  the  tutors  filled  out  the 
questionnaire,  v/ith  the  vocal  exception  of  Mai  Helal,  there  was  considerable 
antagonism  to  all  research  as , acadaiiic ,  abstract,  not  valuable,  irrelevant  to 
the  students,  and  imposed  on  them  as  a  fait  accnmpli.    My  attenpts  to  explicate 
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the  insights  into  their  previous  mooting  afforded  by  scoring  it,  to  explain 
that  they  in  fact  had  a  chioice  about  whether  we  did  the  research,  and  to  sug- 
gest that  they  were  not  guinea  pigs  for  sorvEone  else's  theories  but  instead 
oould  share  m  developing  helpful  theories  from  the  data—all  these  \sords 
seemingly  fell  on  deaf  cars.    Randy  said  he  couldn't  stand  all  this  meeting 
about  meetings,  and  Lawrence  said  he  was  majoring  in  experimental  social 
psychology,  and  research  was  fine  in  its  place,  but  "anything  you  do  that  does 
not  help  the  kids  is  sinful  as  far  as  I'm  concerned." 
Dave  Brcwn  sunmarized  the  outcome  as  follows: 

It  SCOTS  clear  that  we  erred  magnificently  in  our  pre- 
sentation of  our  rese£irch  to  the  tutors.    We  wore  heard  as  pre- 
senting a  fait  accoipli  (and  so,  I  tiiLnk,  we  felt) ,  and  were  nailed 
for  it.    We  assumed  tiiat  once  we  sold  ourselves  to  the  core  staff, 
we  <X)uld  stop  worr^'ing  about  entry.    Since  we  as  researchers  were 
perceived  as  scmctliijig  of  an  adjunct  to  tlie  staff,  we  also  may  have 
caught  some  anger  directed  at  tlicm.    In  spite  of  our  previous  agree- 
ment to  be  willing  to  criticize  one  another's  approaclies  in  the 
meeting,  thus  hopefully  demonstrating  our  openness  to  feedback  and 
willingness  to  e-v-pross  feelings,  tlie  attack  was  sufficient  to  weld 
us  into  a  beleaguered  group  reacting  defensively. 


During  the  next  week,  two  dOTonstrations  occurred  of  the  difficulty 
of  getting  the  tutors'  hostilities  tavards  the  core  staff  out  into  the  open 
to  be  worked  through  and  resolved  rather  than  remaining  covertly  expressed 
and  sustained  through  sarcasm,  passivity,  and  indirect  attacks  on  role-playing 
or  research.    The  first  was  a  question  about  Gene  Renfroe  asked  by  several 
tutors  in  a  conversation  with  me  over  dinner.    Gene  had  been  rehired  for  the 
second  surrmer.    At  the  previous  meeting  he  had  been  the  only  person  to  say 
directly  that  he  was  antagonistic  to  the  research.   My  response  apparently 
influenced  him  and  he  later  asked  several  constructive  cpestions  of  tlie 
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resci'ircliers  cind  of  othor.  tutors.    Tno  otlicr  tutcrs'  question  to  me  about 
Geno  v/as  wheLhor  ho  was  a '(^toogd'^^CrUic  core  staff.    Apparently,  the  o]X7n- 
nass  of  his  jji.itial  unv/illincjiiess  to  participate  in  research  and  then  the 
openness  of  Iji.s  changed  feeling  v/as  incanpreJionsible  to  tlicso  otliers  ac- 
cept as  a  stacjc.d  .ruse,    'riia  very  idea  tnat  we  nil'^ht  plant  a  stoocja  to 
influence  people  indicates  tlie  level  of  distrust  tliat  existed. 

Tne  second  dr^iionstration  v;as  iiiplicit  in  the  questionnaire  results. 
One  v/ould  liave  ]vvJ.  to  conclude  tliat  tlie  tutors  ware  ut>;erly  enonored  of  the 
CJoro  staff.    They  (ten  of  thcTi)  vie.s'ed  tlie  striff  as  very  accepting,  open, 
.  .    danocratic,  wanw,  sijicore,  and  patient  :md  as  sat>ewhat  helpful,  effective, 
and  conf ronti/ig.    MeaiTwliile  the  three  members  of  the"  core  stcd:f  who  answered 
tlie  questionnaire  {Tm,  Valery,  and  myself)  viaved  the  tutors  as  very  rejecting, 
closed,  autocratic,'  Lnipatient,  aixl  withdrawhig  and  as  sorc^/l-iat  unlielpful,  cold, 
■    and  ineffective.    Tlu-ee  additional  tutors  had  filled  out  the  questionnaire  in 
reference  to  Tim  ratlier  than  for  tiie  core  staff  as  a  wliole.    Tneir  view  of  him 
was  more  negative  than  tlie  otliors'  view  of  the  whole  core  staff.    This  was  - 
especially  true  in  tlieir  view  of  him  as  unhelpful,  ineffective,  and  inpatient. 
Since  the  tutors  seemed  sure  that  we  were  nvnj^ing  decisions  without  their  knav?- 
Icdge,  it  seoiv^d  contradictory  for  than  (jjicluding  even  those  vv-lio  rated  just 
Tim)  to  vic^  us  as  aco2pting,  democratic,  and  sincere.    We  interpreted  these 
results  to  indicate  that  they  could  not  even  be  open  about  their  hostility 
ta-7ards  us  on  the  questionnaire,  probably  because  they  weren't  accustomed  to 
recognizing  and  aatowledging  hostility  openly. 
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Of  course,  a  numbco:  of  ot±ier  speculative  interpretations  of  these 
results  could  be  mado.    Perhaps  t}ie  tutors  v;ere  carrying  about  a  schizophrenic 
image  of  the  core  stiiff :  a  positive  image  when  they  thought  about  us  and  a 
negative  .image  when  thoy  found  tlicmsclves  in  an  emotionally  uncomfortable 
situation  in  relation  to  us.    Perhaps  Tim  was  being  used  as  a  scapegoat 
for  these  negative  feelings,  instead  of  tutors'  recognizing  that  they  could 
develop 'n©'/  skills  for  beccming  comfortable  in  unstructured  situations. 
Perhaps  much  of  the  ncxjativity  was  restricted  to  a  few  of  the  more  vocal 
tutors,  while  the  res 2  were  more  positive  to  everything  that  was  occurring. 
Ihe  graph  that  Dave  Brown  drew  up  to  illustrate  the  differences  between 
^  tutor  and  core  staff  perceptions  of  one  another  seemed  to  us  to  cry  out  for 
discussion  to  establish  which  of  those  intcrpretatioa^  seemed  to  fit. 

But  when  Dave  presented  the  graph  at  tlie  outset  of  the  next  meeting 
it  met  with  the  sarre  antagoi\ism  as  the  whole  issue  of  research  had  the 
previous  meetiiig.    It  was  seen  as  irrelevant — even  if  true,  as  methcdologic- 
eilly  weak,  and  as  a  means  of  blocking  verbal  ccnmunication  of  the  same  feel-^ 
ings.    David  v/as  asked  what  it  "meant".    He  said  he  did  not  know,  but  felt 
that  the  discrepancies  invited  a  discussicn  through  v^ich  we  might  develop 
enough  information  to  decide  together  what  it  meant.    The  invitation  was  not 
accepted.    Instead,  David  later  reported  his  impression  that  "the  tutors  saw 
me  as  playing  the  sanv3  'manipulative'  game  that  they  disliked  fron  the  core 
staff." 

The  discussion  of  the  m?3rits  of  research  dragged  on  through  most  of  the 
meeting,  despite  Tim's  and  David's  efforts  to  go  on  to  other  topics  even  if 
that  rrcant  deciding  against  allowing  the  researche.rs  to  attend  future  meetijigs. 
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Finally/  a  decision  was  reached,  amidst  anger  at  both  the  research  itself 
and  the  aiix:^'jnt  of  stiff  time  it  was  consuming,  that  the  researchers  could 
observe  meetings  witliout  jjitervening  and  then  present  their  findings  at  the 
end  of  the  spring.    The  fact  of  reaching  the  decision  seGjned  to  loosen  the 
atmosphere,  much  us  the  first  decision  by  the  new  staff  had  the  previous 
spring,  and  the  tutors  rapidly  influenced  tlie  follas'ing  week's  agenda  to  fit 
their  needs.    They  asked  that  the  core  staff  present  plans  for  the  structure 
of  the  program  that  tl-iey  could  then  discuss  and  influence.    They  also  asked 
that  the  teachers  join  their  meetings. 

BEYOND  ANTAGONICIvi ." 

VJhen  I  heard  the  outccme  of  this  meeting,  I  felt  we  were  finally  on 
our  way.   Although  I  v^as  disappointed  that  David's  graph  had  frailed  to  pro- 
vide leverage  on  the  issues  of  authority  and  research,  I  hoped  the  tutors  • 
were  finally  beginning  to  feel  their  cwn  piwer  to  inf l\2cnce  events  and  was 
glad  they  had  made  some  specific  requests  of  the  core  staff  so  tliat  we  could 
demonstrate  our  responsiveness.    Fob,  Tim,  and  I  worked  hard  ti\at  week  to 
develop  detailed  job  descriptions,  schedules  of  activities,  rules,  and  dis- 
ciplinary procedures  for  the  following  meeting,  amused  at  the  parallel  between 
the  students  and  staff  both  asking  for  more  structure  this  year.    On  the  one 
hand,  ws  still  felt  that  seme  vital  issues  were  being  covered  over;  on  the 
other  hand,  we  were  more  than  willing  to  hypothesize  that  they  were  less 
timely  than  other  issues  and  to  respond  to  the  tutors'  sense  of  priorities. 

Because  Tim  and  Pob  had  done  tlie  main  work  on  the  proposed  structure, 
because  I  was  under  intense  time  pressure,  and  because,  in  any  event,  I  did 
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not  wish  to  ta);ci  over  their  leadership  roles ,  I  did  not  attend  the  follwing 
nveeting  of  the  e\i^ire  staff.    I  was  sliocked  to  learn  afterwards  that  the 
proposal/  far  frcm  giDnerating  increasing  trust  and  constructivo  discussion 
between  core  staff  aiid  tutors^  was  never  presented  at  all.    Instead,  Mai 
Helal  had  opened  the  meeting  ty  claiming  that  the  core  staff  had  lied  wl^en 
it  pranised  during  the  selection  process  to  choose  the  staff  so  that  a  majority 
would  be  blad;,  to  reflect  tJie  predcmincince  of  black  students  in  the  program. 
He  had  evidently  consulted  with  a  number  of  otiier  blade  tutors  about  his  in- 
tenti.ons,  emd  they  pi(2sented  a  united  front  now  in  support  of  Mai's  demand 
that  several  v^ite  tux)rs  be  fired  and  replaced  by  blacks. 

Coiinents  by  Kob  and  Tim  to  the  effect  that  the  "premise"  had  been  a 
self-irrqposed  ccnnitment  to  tr^^  to  develop  a  majority  black  staff ,  that  not 
enough  blacks  had  applied  to  generate  a  majority  (the  core  staff  had  turned 
dcwn  only  one  black) ,  and  that  t^vo  additional  blacks  had  already  been  hired 
sinoe  the  selection  process  only  served  to  draw  emotional  attacks  from  scnve 
of  the  black  tutors.    Furthermore/  Rob's  and  Tim's  attempts  to  defend  the  core 
staff's  good  faith  was  also  twisted  into  sounding  as  though  the  core  staff 
nonbers  opposed  having  a  majority  black  staff.    This  occurred  despite  Rob's 
solicitation  of  help  fran  the  black  tjtors  in  locating  other  qualified  black 
applicants,  as  a  consensus  developed  that  scxra  sort  of  change  in  stciff  canpo- 
sition  was  in  order.    (At  that  point  the  staff  was  43%  black,  and  the  figure 
Mai  quoted  as  having  been  promised  was  60%  black.) 

We  can  follow  the  ramjnder  of  the  meeting  frcm  Dave  Bravn's  per- 
spective: 
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I  was  irritated  enough  by  the  black  enthusiasm  for  firing 
whites  to  calculatG  Uie  pay  cut  we  v.ould  all  have  to  suffer  to 
hire.  ni>:  nc<;  blackfj,  and  then  pointed  out  tliat  tlie  method  used 
to  raise  tlie  issue  caused  mo  to  want  pay  cuts  (hitting  blacks 
as  well  as  whites)  instead  of  staff  cuts. 

The  situation  was  further  complicated  by  one  white 
teacher's  contention  that  we  would  be  "copping  out"  if  we  did 
anything  but  fire  v;hitos.    Itie  v.'hite  tutors  found  themselves 
tJireatened  by  whites  as  well  as  by  blacks. 

Although  some  pressure  to  decide  quickly  was  exerted, 
others  pointed  out  the  centrality  of  the  issue  to  tlie  program 
and  succeeded  in  postponing  the  decision  for  further  thought. 

More  controversy  ea«5ued  over  a  suggested  "white  family 
caucus"  before  the  next  meeting.    Overt  resistance  to  the 
meeting  came  frcm  Tim,  who  saw  such  an  event  as  a  ooncession 
to  racism.    He  refused  to  attend  in  spite  of  pressure  fra*n 
blacks  and  whites  ali}:e. 


About  half  the  vvtiites  on  the  staff  attended  the  '\vtiite  family  caucus" 
at  the  beginning  of  tlie  f ©Having  weak  and  that  in  itself,  as  vvell  as  our 
meandering  and  inconclusive  path  during  the  meeting,  indicated  the  rhetorical 
cxinfusion  and  lack  of  solidarity  tliat  prevented  us  from  being  of  any  special 
help  to  one  another. 

I  was  beginning  to  doubt  whether  we  would  ever  stop  sinking.  The 
whole  program  sealed  pointed  tavard  self-destruct.    Each  time  we  tried  to 
right  the  course,  sane  unforeseen  ne.s'  crisis,  usually  right  out  of  our 
supposed  solution,  would  loon  up  and  propol  u:,  in  just  the  reverse  direction. 
1  felt  utterly  naive  and  beaten.    I  could  not  understand  what  dynamic  was 
occurring.    In  my  journal  entries  of  the  ne}<t  days  I  was  reduced  to  negatives: 

May  8 

I've  been  very  an:<ious  for  several  days  about  Upward  Bound, 
not  helped  by  trxlay's  "caucus".    There  is  so  little  frienflship, 
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caring,  willingness  to  try  to  undei'stand,  simple  patience; 
and  scmoJio.-/  my  bohavior  doasn't  seem  to  heip  imch.    I  have  a 
deep  fcolijKj  of  being  unsuitod  for  this  job.    I'm  no\:  helping 
I)eople  express  tJioir  fears,  or  achieve  much  solidaritv,  or  gain 
a  sense  of  accoiplislimcnt. 


May  10 

I  feel  so  much  like  a  reed  blai/n  in  turbulent  winds  in 
all  this— not  even  sure  that  I  am  still  rooted  in  any  sense, 
but  at  any  rate  more  aware  of  being  bla.vn  about — and  ack- 
ncwledgjng  m\'  feelings  of  confusion  aiid  uncertain tv  scars  to 
be  so  threatening  to  my  fellow  staff  members  tiiat  I  genuinely 
come  to  question  tlie  efficacy  of  my  kind  of  orientati.on  in 
this  program.    Not  that  I  could  authentically  adopt  any  other 
mode  of  beliavior  given  my  present  feeling-knavledge,  but  that 
I  should  perhaps  occupy  a  different  organizational  role  at 
least. 


The  next  h«/o  meetings  sustained  the  acrimonious  atmosphere.  The 
issue  oi  staff  composition  was  settled  at  the  next  meeting  by  deciding  to 
hire  more  blacks  while  at  the  sama  tima  recruiting  more  white  students 
(and  creating  for  me  the  problem  of  where  to  find  another  $10,000).  Core 
staff  members  tried  to  include  a  discussion  of  the  process  bv'  which  the 
issue  had  been  raised  and  persons '  present  feelings  about  it  prior  to  making 
the  decision,  but  this  attempt  v;as  submerged  in  a  wave  of  antagonism  to  the 
staff's  "do-nothing"  policy.    (Black  staff  members  recamtsnded  six  additional 
blacks  during  the  next  week,  most  of  them  excellent  candidates,  and  five 
were  hired.)    Enthusiastic  meetings  of  die  maUi,  English,  social  studies, 
and  arts  curricular  areas  follaved,  and  mid-v/oek  actings  of  these  area 
groups  were  set  up. 

At  the  next  meeting  Mai  Ilelal  took  the  role  of  chairman  prior  to  Rob's 
and  Tim's  arrival,  requesting  reports  from  the  subject  area  meetings.  When 
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Rob  arrived,  Mai  cxDnspicuously  ignored  him  until  Pob  overtly  challenged 
hijn.    Rob  was  angry  because  he  had  still  not  had  the  opportunity  to  present 
the  core  staff's  pro.posals  in  response  to  ♦■he  tutors'  recjiiests  for  a 
structure,  nor  had  our  quick  action  augmenting  the  staff  been  acknowledged. 
'Thus,  we  v^re  still  cast  as  the  villains  of  the  piece.    His  anger  helped 
him  to  wrest  control  of  the  meting  fron  Mai,  but  did  not  prevent  the  usual- 
response  to  our  proposal.    As  soon  as  he  had  mentioned  the  first  eleimnt, 
which  was  the  idea  of  defining  some  of  the  resident  tutors  as  teaching 
assistants,  he  found  -±e  proposal. under  attack  from  all  sides.    (I3y  the 
following  week  save  kind  of  digestion  process  had  occurred,  individuals 
recognizing  that  it  did  indeed  respond  to  their  wishes,  and  the  idea  was 
easily  accepted.) 

PROCESS  RESEARCH  vs.  FACIST  MEDIOCRITY 

We  spent  alinost  all  of  our  ninth  and  last  weekly  meeting  on  May  30 
in  informal  conversations,  moving  about  the  rocm,  getting  to  know  one  another 
better.    I  felt  good  afterv;ards  because  I'd  gotten  to  kna^  three  staff  members 
much  better  and  had  gotten  a  stronger  sense  of  their  diversity  from  one  another 
and  their  constructive  intent  for  the  program.    Nat,  a  black  social  studies 
teacher,  was  refreshingly  blunt  about  his  inconprehension  of,  and  consequent 
opposition  to,  my  leadership  style.    He  felt  my  caimtnmt  to  my  dissertation 
must  be  influencing  mo  to  hamstring  the  group's  decision-making  by  raising 
research  or  process  issues  just  when  a  matter  was  about  to  be  decided.    \<hen  I 
talked  in  my  concerned-abstract  fashion  atout  the  need  to  cotpare  values  and 
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'learn  while  doing,  in  order  to  devolop  shared  information  for  collaborative 
decisions,  he  questioned  whether  it  v;as  possible  to  realize  such  a  philosophy 
in  so  short  a  program  as  ours  and  whether  collcitor.ation  v.-as  a  worthy  aim. 
Despite  Nat's  stout  disaqreomcnt  with  me,  the  conversation  was  inmensely 
reinforcing  for  ity2,  both  because  it  v;as  straightforward  and  because  we 
atvsrgcd  witli  feelings  of  respect  for  one  another.    Later  in  tlie  meeting  he 
checked  back  in  with  mo,  concerned  that  there  was  a  lot  of  behind-my-back 
talk  about  my  research  v/hich  he  thought  I  ought  to  confront  with  others  as  I 
had  with  him. 

Nat's  blunt  opposition  to  my  educationeil  philosophi'  turned  out  to 
persuade  more  staff  nvaiibcrs  of  mv  point  of  view  than  all  ny  talking  ever  did. 
We  had  agreed  to  spend  the  weekend  together  as  a  staff  to  finish  work  on  the 
structure  and  curricula t..    At  the  social  studies  meeting  on  Friday  evening, 
Rob  and  Nat  got  into  a  long  argument  about  teaching  that  gradually  drew  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  staff.    Rob  wanted  to  give  his  students- considerable  choice 
over  v^at  they  studied,  while  Nat  felt  it  important  to,  as  he  put  it,  "regiinent*^- 
them.    His  argument,  with  the  phrases  he  repeated  over  and  over  in  quotes, 
went  as  follcws: 

(1)  however  nice  it  might  be  for  students  to  becone  individuated, 
society  and  public  schools  do  not  in  fact  encourage  individual 
differences,  so  permitting  kids  to  develop  individual  differences 
within  our  program  would  only  give  them  more  problems  v;hen  they 
returned  to  scfiool; 

(2)  this  point  of  view  v/£is  substantiated  by  the  twin  facts  that 
"last  sumrvDr  was  a  basic  failure"  because  we  had  "put 
people  back  into  the  system"; 
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(3)  it  follaved  tliat  to  be  successful  in  teaching  our 
students  hw  to  survive  we  needed  to  create  a  "facist 
group  structure"  paralleling  the  public  schools,  only 
nore  efliiciont  at  structuring  basic  skills,  so  our 
students  could  catch  up  and  ccmpete  with  tlieir  peers; 

(4)  in  short,  he  said,  scrupulously  follwing  his  logic 

to  its  conclusion,  we  had  "to  make  students  mediocre  to 
survive  in  society." 

When  I  asked  him  v.'hether  his  conclusion  could  be  stated  as :  the  way 
to  be  relevant  to^bad  society  is  to  b2  bad;  he  agreed  unflinchingly  that  it 
could. 

Nat's  arguments  unleashed  a  lot  of  energy  in  others  to  generate  a 
CJdhorcnt  philosophy  that  did  not  lead  to  the  same  conclusions  or  start  from 
the  same  premises.    Most  of  the  staff  returning  from  the  previous  suntier  did 
not  agree  that  "last  sumner  was  a  basic  failure"  even  though  we  did  not  yet 
have  the  quantitative  evidence  of  our  students'  improvement  in  school.  But 
soTB  of  them  were  initially  stymied  by  Nat's  retort,  "Why  are  you  changing 
the  structure  of  the  school  so  much  then?   If  it  was  a  success,  wouldn't  you 
be  continuing  the  same  way?"    I  was  shocked  (but  given  the  events  of  the 
spring  should  not  have  been)  at  how  few  had  enough  grasp  of  the  ideas  of 
self -directed  learning  and  collaboration  or  enough  sense  of  the  program's 
historical  development  to  be  able  to  respond  to  Nat.    Because  the  core  staff 
was  aware  of  the  delicate  change  in  emphasis  in  structure  and  staff  role 
being  engineered  with  the  students,  we  had  tried  to  tell  the  story  of  our 
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development  to  the  new  staff  as  often  as  possible.    But  it  became  clear  to 
ne  that  weekend  that  none  of  the  new  staff  mannbers  and  by  no  means  all  of 
the  returning  staff  nvanbers  understood  our  transition. 

In  fact,  the  conversations  of  that  weekend  inake  it  clear  that  there 
ware  tavo  extremss  of  misunderstanding.    At  one  extreme  stood  some  of  the 
older,  more  conservative  school  teachers  v^io,  like  Nat,  viewed  the  first 
sumtier  as  a  failure  and  the  change  in  structure  as  an  admission  that  the  more 
authoritarian  approach  of  the  public  schools  was  necessary  even  if  not 
pleasant.    At  the  other  extreme  stood  a  number  of  v;liite  radical  and  black 
militant  tutors  vvho  vics^ed  the  core  staff  as  betraying  the  initial  partici- 
pative, political  ideals  of  the  program  in  order  to  keep  students  in  op- 
pressive school  systems. 

My  overcill  reaction  to  the  weekend  reminds  me  of  the  ambivalence  I 
felt  after  the  spring  staff  ircetijigs  the  first  yecir,  only  at  a  mach  higher 
level  of  errotionality  and  witli  a  much  deeper  appreciation  for  the  bcirriers 
to  change  in  people*    The  first  year  I  had  been  pleased  at  our  C5ollaborative 
decision-making  structure/  but  fearful  about  the  lew  levels  of  interpersonal 
ocnpetenoe  on  the  staff.    This  year  I  was  pleased  by  the  specific  content 
of  the  curriculum /  daily  schedule ,  job  descriptions  ^  and  disciplinary  pro- 
cedures that  had  fincilly  begun  to  crystallize  at  work  group  meetings  over 
the  weekend.    But  I  was  terrified  by  the  gapLi  in  understanding  that  existed 
and  by  most  staff  monbGrs'  obvious  inocnprehension  of  the  possibility  of 
viewing  themselves  as  active  learners  ^  examining  the  inpact  of  their  behavior 
in  each  situation  and  experimenting  anew. 
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I  lost  faitli  that  tho  staff  mcmbGrs  v/ould  ever  wish  to  begin  this 
kind  of  learning.    A  number  of  axcellent  beliavioral  illustrations  of  issues 
among  us  occurred  over  the  weekend,  yet  I  could  tell  that  very  few  took 
than  seriously,    l-'or  cxcurple,  one  issue  among  the  teachers,  as  evidenced  by 
the  dispute  between  Uat  cind  Rob,  was  whether  the  teacher  should  force 
students  in  a  cormon  direction  defined  by  hija  or  let  them  do  what  they  wanted. 
I  felt  that  both  axtremes  missed  the  essential  dynamic  of  teaching,  the  ' 
weaving  of  a  cormon  direction,  rather  than  abdicating  or  forcing.    I  did  not 
say  this  at  the  time  because  I  was  sure  it  would  be  regarded  as  abstract  and 
irrelevant.    The  next  morning,  havever,  a  concrete  situation  arose,  i.llustrating 
this  issue. 

I  had  set  aside  twD  hours  for  the  v^iole  staff  to  review  the  sp:*ing 
research  as  well  as  a  two-page  paper  I  had  written  trying  to  define  what  I 
meant  by  research  and  why  I  thought  it  was  personally  critical  for  eacl. 
itoiiber  of  the  staff  to  research  his  behavior  in  order  to  operate  effectively 
within  the  program.    We  met  in  a  sweltering  rocm.    An  awkward  conversation 
arose  among  a  few  staff  mcarbers  9  v^ile  others  remained  inattentive  or  v^ispered 


to  one  another.    I  was  .faced  with  a  typical  classrocm  situation:  the  "students" 
are  uninterested  in  the  topic;  should  I,  the  "teaclier",  force  t-he  conversation 
on  them  or  abdicate?    I  wished  to  do  neither.    I  knew  that  forcing  was  a  waste 
of  tijTve,  but  I  might  as  well  resign  frcrr.  the  program  if  I  were  going  to  ab- 
dicate because  my  effectiveness  as  a  leader  depended  so  heavily  on  their 
understanding  what  I  meant  by  research. 

I  asked  the  whisperers  and  silent  ones  v^at  their  state  was.  They 
ocmplaincd  about  the  heat  and  about  having  to  listen  to  t /o  hours  of  **your 
thing."    I  said  I  saw  no  reason  why  we  oouldn^t  sit  outside  in  the  breeze  and 
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rfiade,  so  we  trooped  out.    Oncxs  out,  I  responded  vehemently,  angrily,  and 
pleadingly  to  the  ccnment  that  research  was  merely  "my  thing."    The  follc//- 
ing  c»nversation  involved  more  staff  matibers  and  became  inore  substantively 
informative  thaii  any  other  we  had  had  on  research  that  spring  (not  that  that 
is  saying  much,  nor  tliat  I  believe  it  made  a  lastii'.g  inpression  on  more  than 
one  or  tiso) . 

ItwardiS  the  end  of  the  conversation,  I  suggested  that  we  could  do 
some  research  on  teaching  right  then  and  there  that  could  help  us  assess 
the  validity  or  lack  of  validity  in  Nat's  and  Rob's  approaches  of  the  pre- 
vious night,  as  well  as  the  usefulness  of  rcseeirch  itself.    We  could  ask  hw 
effective  I  had  been  vAien  faced  with  resistance  and  an  apparent  choice  be- 
tween "forcing"  and  "letting"  at  the  outset  of  the  morning. 

This  suggestion  evidently  exceeded  some  ooraiTon  limit  because  invest- 
ment in  the  conversation  suddenly  dropped  sharply,  meinbers  on  the  outskirts 
beginning  to  wander  avvay,  wliile  others  returned  to  closed  definitcncss  in 
stating  that  the  analogy  was  too  far  fetched  to  be  useful  and  that  I  was 
jumbling  .abstractions  such  as  "teaching,"  "research",  and  "process"  in  a 
confusing  manner.    So  my  morning  ended  with  a  sense  of  pleasure  that  our 
csonversations  seemed  to  be  getting  more  constructive  and  substantive,  <xl 
least  superficially,  but  with  no  sense  of  liaving  added  so  much  as  one  cardie 
power  to  anybody's  awareness. 
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XIII.    INTERLUDE  IN  SEAIOI  OF  PERSPECTIVE 
I  sem  to  havo  reached  a  standstill. 

Early  parts  of  this  story  were  a  pleasure  to  write,  but  tlie  last 
chapter  emarged  only  after  a  gap  of  three  months.    Moreover,  I'm  less  sure 
about  the  validity'  of  my  account  in  the  last  chapter.    For  example,  you  will 
note  that  I  describe  the  first  introduction  of  tl'ie  research  to  the  tutors 
(p.  13)  in  a  way  that  does  not  automatically  lead  to  the  judgment  which  Dave 
Bram  is  willing  to  miike  (p.  14)  that  "we  erred  magnificently..."    I  also 
feel  that  my  choice  of  ;vords  and  plirasing  reflects  my  anger  at  Mai  Helal  and 
the  tutors  in  general.    I  can't  be  sure  to  v-tiat  extent  I  am  presenting 
material  in  a  way  that  protects  me  and  blanvas  others  rather  tlian  providing 
a  balanced  report  of  events. 

I  suspect  that  my  uncertainty  about  my  balance  as  ai;i>-^ observer  C3i 
c33!£SJ3K;'^5fl?S  relates  directly  to  my  increasing  sense  of  ineffectiveness  and 
inappropriatcness  as  an  actor  at  the  time.    I  now  believe  that  the  program 
had  evolved  to  a  point  where  it  required  a  quality  of  ccnprehension  and  an 
emotional  basis  for  action  that  neither  I  nor  anyone  else  in  the  program  had 
yet  achieved.    What  this  evolution  entailed  on  the  social  scale  and  dananded 
on  the  personal  scale  will  be  the  topic  for  the  theoretical  chapters  toward 
the  end  of  the  book. 

I  look  fons'ard  immensely  to  having  ocmpleted  the  next  chapter  describ- 
ing our  second  suntner  session,  and  being  able  to  move  on  to  sharing  the 
historical  theory  whiich  has  helped  nvs  to  ccntprehend,  and  thereby  scnt«^hat 
cxme  to  terms  with,  the  events  I  describe.    But  this  preference  for  the 
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theoretical  is  itself  acting. to  block  itk3  frcm  writing  about  the  events. 
So,  I  say  that  the  tJieory  has  helped  ma  sani2;'.'liat  come  to  terms  with  the 
events. .  .somswhat  because  wry  resistance  to  writing  the  previous  chapter 
and  the  next  chapter  certainly  indicate  that  I  have  not  wholly  reconciled 
rryself  to  the  failures  I  report.    This  interlude,  then,  is  an  attempt  at 
self- therapy,  which  I  undertake  in  this  public  manner  because  I  sense  that 
the  difficulty  I  face  at  thi.s  particular  point  is  identi.cal  at  the  most 
abstract  level  to  an  emotional  crisis  which  everyone  who  wishes  to  beocnve 
a  self-directed  leamfjr  must  face  at  sane  point  in  his  development. 

But  let  me  describe  the  difficulty  as  I  in  particular  experience  it 
before  I  ascend  the  scale  of  abstraction  to  the  confident  pose  of  tolling 
you  Oil  v/hat  sense  .'it  can  become  (or  is,  or  has  been)  your  difficulty  too. 

OWE  tmiPTOMS  OF  DIS-EASE 

First,  the  synptans.    I  have  eilready  noted  my  procrastination  in 
writing  the  previous  chapter.    Now,  during  a  period  of  time  that  I  have 
reserved  especially  for  this  writing,  I  feel  my  resistance  to  writing  the 
next  chapter  even  more  directly,  for  I  cannot  excuse  the  last  day's  pro- 
carastination  by  claiming  higher  priority  for  other  tasks.    Mcng  with  the 
sinple  resistance  ocmes  an  unwillingness  to  remember  the  sumiver  in  concrete 
detail;  and  then  pain  (in  my  back)  and  exhaustion  as  I  do  remember  more 
through  iimicrsing  myself  in  the  tapes,  journal  entries,  and  other  materials 
developed  during  that  time. 

1  also  feel  a  kind  of  boredon,  bordering  on  shame,  about  writing 
about  these  events.    I  think  this  results  frcnt  a  sense  that  they  will  not 
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really  edify  the  reader,  that  they  will  not  really  increase  his  sense  of 
appreciation  of  the  world,  his  capacity  for  learning  fran  experience,  because 
nothing  was  being  learned  by  the  participants  at  the  time.    Instead  of  the 
upward  spiral  of  mutual  effectance  and  learning  that  I  could  report  through 
the  first  year  of  the  program,  topping  ofi  and  beginning  to  falter  during 
the  experimental  selection  process,  I  am  new  describing  a  destructive  down- 
ward spired  of  mutual  alienation  and  inconprehension. 

I  was  going  to  say  that  there  is  little  to  Iceom  from  destructive 
spirals,  partly  because  they  are  historically  ccmmon  and  visible  from  the 
outside  (whereas  constructive  spirals  ta-zard  increasing  consciousness  cind 
centricity  are  rarer  and  visible  only  fran  the  inside) ,  and  partly  because 
it  is  the  essence  of  a  destructive  spiral  that  it  precludes  learning.  But 
it  now  occurs  to  me  that  if  we  could  learn  to  identify  signs  of  destructive 
spirals  we  could  at  least  bail  out  or  try  some  other  utterly  non-habitual 
behavior  i    an  effort  to  break  the  spiral.    And  I  begin  to  see  that  at  this 
point  I  shared  just  that  destructive  trait  of  which  I 've  implicitly'  been 
accusing  others  throughout  this  book — the  assumpti-on  that  I  understood  v^at 
was  going  on  and  v/hat  needed  doing  and  how  to  conceptualize  it  all.  These 
assunptions  prevented  me  from  identifying  the  signs  of  the  destructive  spiral, 
imtil  i  finally,  literally,  got  hit  in  the  head  by  ity^(  a  little  dramatic 
foreshadcwing  to  provide  seme  suspense) .    In  fact,  my  assumptions  are  per- 
haps the  trickiest  and  the  hcurdest  to  bail  out  frcm  because  at  their  center 
is  the  idea  that  iSo'not  right  to  teg  in  with  and  therefore  need  to  learn. 
Consequently,  I  tend  to  believe  that  I  can  improve  a  situation  by  focusing  on 
what  I  need  to  loam,  by  axpandinc^'  myself.    But,  ultimately,  this  principle 
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implies  that  I  an  thG  only  person  w^o  could  loam,  and  thus  the  only  one  who 
can  control  (urprove)  a  difficult  sit^tion,  and  thus  the  only  one  respDns- 
ible  for  fciilure.    On  the  contrary,  there  must  be  occasions  \vhen  I  oould  im- 
prove a  situation  by  confronting  others,  confident  about  my  present  perspect- 
ive, about  what  t-hey  need  to  learn  in  order  to  inprove  the  situation. 

Even  the  humblest  and  most  self-critical  assunption  beccnvas  proud 
and  blind  by  over-assertion. 

One  sign  of  a  destructive  spiral,  v;hich  for  a  long  time  I  mistook 
as  unfortunate  coincidence,  is  a  series  of  unfortunate  coincidences  v;hich 
cut  off  cxamplotion  of  actions.        can  trace  a  whole  string  of  these  through 
the  spring;    (1)  Rob's  inability  to  take  leadership  of  tiie  meeting  of 
"strong"  applicants  during  the  selection  process,  forcing  Dave  into  the  un- 
comfortable triple  role  of  researcher,  applicant,  and  leader;  (2)  the  atnos- 
phere  around  Martin  Luther  King's  assassination  that  ciffected  our  first 
tutor  meeting;  (3)  the  reinforcament  of  antagonisms  through  Tim's  role-playing, 
process  that  in  other  circumstances  could  have  been  educative;  (4). the  inpact 
on  the  tutors  of  the  proposed  research  as  a  fait  accarpli;  (5)  the  sudden 
and  hostile  introduction  of  the  issue  of  staff  racial  oorposition,  blocking 
the  core  staff's  effort  to  shew  responsiveness  on  other  issues;  (6)  my  in- 
ability to  illustrate  my  view  of  research  in  the  staff's  weekend  conversation 
by  analyzing  the  conversation  itself,  with  the  result  that  research  continued 
to  secsn  to  most  of  the  staff  like  an  abstract,  mechanistic  concept,  unrelated 
to  their  actions. 

Ihc  story  of  the  summer  session  will  amply  re-illu^trate  this  phenom- 
non  of  potential  learning  processes  getting  cut  off  before  completion  by  un- 
fortunate coincidences.  3X7 
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So,  it  scavs  on  reflection  that  my  sense  of  boredon  about  the  up- 
oatiing  chapter  has  been  iJiducGd  by  my  inability  to  conceive  of  the  scale 
of  learning  I  could  have  been  doing  at  this  point,  rather  than  by  the  in- 
trinsic absence  of  material  for  learning  in  tlie  events  to  be  described. 
Ironically,  the  learning  I  needed  to  do  was  to  stop  focusing  on  my  learn-  • 
ing  and  instead  boil  us  out  of  a  destructive  spiral. 

VJhat  this  would  involve    iggests  itself  if  we  turn  to  another 
synptOTi  of  my  present  di.fficulty.    Ihis  synptcm  concerns  my  titling  of 
the  last  chapter  and  the  next.    V,hereas  the  early  chapters  are  titled 
straightfon<;ardly,  I  settled  on  cin  ironic  title — "Glad  Tidings"— for  the 
^  staff  meetings  of  the  second  spring  and  an  angry  title — "Good  Riddance" — 
for  the  story  of  the  sexxjnd  sumrior.    ^<hcn  I  thought  of  these  titles,  they 
represented  an  attitude  I  could  take  about  the  events  that  made  it  easier 
to  begin  writing.    One  aspect  of  this  attitude  is  sinply  the  acknowledgement 
that  I  still  have  strong  unresolved  emotions  about  the  events.    This  ack- 
navledganent  relieves  the  pressure  I  had  been  feeling  to  be  objective,  about 
earlier-events «   lio^f  I  realize  that  the  heightened,  unresolved  emotionality 
I  feel  about  the  second  spring  and  sunmer  is  not  merely  subjective  to  me, 
but  rather  characterizes  the  different  social  atmosphere  that  we  generated 
together  durijig  that  time.    Thus,  to  ackna-zledgo  my  emotionality  is  to  de- 
scribe precisely  the  foremost  experiential  phcnanenon  of  that  time  about 
which  one  might  hope  to  be  objective.   My  attanpt  at  the  time  to  remain  ob- 
jective enough,  in  a  narrc*^,  non-cnvDtional  sense,  to  keep  learning,  pre- 
vented me  fron  learning  to  take  the  emotional,  camdttod  action  objectively 
necessary  to  bail  us  out  of  the  destructive  spiral. 
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THE  PROGRAM  AS  EMOTIONAL  GARBAGE  DUMP 

A  second  aspect  of  the  title  "Good  Riddance"  that  makes  it  easier  foi* 
mo  to  begin  writing  if)  its  expression  of  a  central  phenomenon  that  I  now  see 
as  occurring  during  the  second  spring  and  stunmer  and  which  I  want  to  avoid 
in  my  future  life.    This  phenomenon  is  directly  tied  to  the  destructive  spiral 
and  to  my  unresolved  emotions  about  it.    What  I  am  finally  willing  to  recognize 

is  that  many  participants  in  the  program  that  second  year  used  it  as  a 
kind  of  emotional  garbage  dump.    The  atmosphere  of  the  program  seemed 
to  act  like  a  psychic  magnet,  attracting  persons  to  unload  their  bad  karma 
there.  These  vague  terms  probably  express  no  moru  than  the  emotional 
aspect  of  the  destructive  spiral.    But  for  me  there  is  great  subjective 
significance  in  recognizing  this  aspect  of  %vhatv/as  happening  in  the  program, 
for  this  recognition  allows  a  feeling  of  anger  at  having  been  misused  to  sur- 
face in  me. 

In  general,  I  have  tended  to  carry  about  with  me  through  life  a  rather 
^nd  and  dogmatic  good  faith  in  others'  intentions.    I  tend  to  be  infinitely  under- 
standing of  others'  decisions  and  actions,  on  the  assumption  that  they  are 
struggling  as  hard  as  I  feel  myself  to  be  to  define  a  path  that  leads  simultane- 
ously to  increasing  personal  fulfillment  and  to  the  common  good  (I  regard  these 
qualities  as  mutually  necessary  rather  than  as  opposites).    Only  recently  live 
I  etnotionally  begun  to  accept  the  consequences  of  what  I  intellectually  believed 
long  ago      that,  in  fact,  very  few  persons  have  consciously  chosen  the  path 
of  struggle. 

There  are  many  reasons  besides  pure  bad  v/ill  why  persons  do  not 
cKoosc  the  path  of  struggle:  it  has  not  been  well-marked  in  our  sociaiyrhctoric; 
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IdSBSSKMf  the  scale  of  learning  involved  is  difficult  to  conceptualise,  and 
the  resulting  concepts  difficult  to  realize;  and  few  persons  have  a  Mgh 
enough  sense  of  self-esteem  to  believe  that  they  ace  v/orth  the  effort  called 
for  by  this  path.    t'Jhat  I  have  only  recently  begun  to  appreciate  is  that  I 
can  help  to  mark  the  path  and  at  the  sajp.e  timD  express  a  very  important  part 
of  myself,  not  only  through  such  means  c<s  creating  intellectual  models^' 
sharing  my  experiences,  and  expressing  my  positive  feelijigs  tavards  otliers, 
but  also  by  a  kind  of  da-nanding  anger  vtien  others  are  reluctant  to  join  me 
on  that  path.    This  demanding  anger  defines  my  corrnLtirx^nt  emd  boundaries 
for  others,  as  v;ell  as  the  choice  they  can  make  to  join'meY^ard  thereby 

,  permi-ts  thou  to  ta>;e  an  initiative  in  relation  to  ine  rather  than  sr:\ply  re- 
sponding to  itt;^'  enveloping  rcdels  or  experiences  or  positive  feelings.  But 
this  stance  ranains  relatively  unfamiliar  to  me;  my  habitual  reaction  is  to 
shrink  fron  anger  because  I  might  lose  another's  friendship.    Only  gradually 
am  I  proving  to  myself  by  experience  that  I  often  gain  friendship,  and  that 
what  I  .  se  was  already  lost. 

I  knew  that  second  sunroer  that  it  was  irr^rtant  for  me  to  ir.nr'.st  on 
conformity  to  structures  we"  had  agreed  upon  collaboratively,  and  I  struggled 
to  develop  an  uncharacteristic  firmness  to  do  so.    But  what  I  evidently 
could  not  yet  permit  myself  to  see  cJ2laa2Kliy?i**t3L^aus^^ 
iSS!^)ipsiQiUi6»ii^^'div^^^^^  was 
the  actional  "garbage  dumping^^ going  on.    So,  it  is  only  now  that  I  can  say 
"Good  riddance  to  bad  ri-ibbish"  about  that  sunrncr,  v/ith  save  of  the  same  glee 
that  ity  childhood  friends  used  to  express  when  they  one-upped  one  another 
using  that  phrase. 
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I  think  I  am  na*v  approaclting  a  successful  conclusion  to  this  inter- 
lude.   I  no  longer  feel  blodtod  about  writing  the  next  chapter.    In  fact, 
I'm  rather  eager  to  discover  hav  its  tone  will  differ  fran  the  others. 

My  posture,  my  rhetoric,  and  my  eirotional  predisposition  at  tiie 
time  of  this  story  all  conspircxi  to  define  anger,  dcmandingness,  and  con-  ♦ 
flict  as  the  very  oppositos  of  reason,  caring,  and  reconciliation.    I,  no 
less  than  anyone  e].se,  resistcxi  questioning  and  transcending  the  framework 
of  my  style.    Even  nav,  four  years  later,  my  struggle  around  tliis  diapter 
shavs  I  have  more  work  to  do  to  appreciate  fully  in  my  daily  life  the  para- 
doxical truth  that  appropriate  anger,  demandingness,  and  conflict  caii  help 
to  areate  the  conditions  for  reason,  caring,  and  reconciliation. 

Hiic  cTcticnal  crisiti,  cracking  the  shell  of  one's  habitual  stvle 
in  order  to  digest  its  substance  into  one  aspect  of  a  conscious  style, 
everi'one  who  wishes  to  follw  the  path  of  self-directed  learning  must 
endure.    Those  of  us  who  are  intellectually  facile  enough  or  emotionally 
open  enough  or  sensually  alert  enough  my  take  a  number  of  r^teps  alonq  this 
path  before  we  reach  the  mcmcnt  of  crisis,  whereas  others  must  endure  the 
carisis  even  to  be  able  to  imagine  the  path.    But  either  way  the  crisis  cc?res, 
always  at  a  surprising  mcment,  always  worse  than  one  could  have  expected, 
always  more  endurable  than  one  fenrc-d. 

One  of  the  amazing  qualities  about  this  scale  of  learning  is  that 
one  can  have  one's  cake  and  eat  it  too,  once  one  has  earned  it  through 
suffering.    I  get  to  say  "good  riddance"  to  that  sumr.er  with  clear  conscience, 
rather  than  carrying  it  about  as  an  invisible  burden  on  my  back,  and  at  the 
same  time  in  doing  so  I  accept  responsibility  for  what  happened  in  a  deeper, 
more  participative  sense  than  I  ever  before  felt. 
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(SEIiF-DIRECl'ED  LEARNITJG) 

JtS.'C.    GOOD  RIDD?J^O) 

The  staff  cam-j  togotlior  on  Friday,  July  5,  to  work  out  the  final 
details  for  the  sumrcr  session.    Students  v.xire  bused  to  the  out-of-ta,'/n 
campus  for  a  day':3  orientation  on  Saturday,  then  returned  to  the  canpus 
with  their  belongings  on  Sunday.    Individual  counseling  sessions  on  Sat- 
urday resulted  in  the  detemination  of  class  schedules  by  Sunday  evening. 
Clcisses  began  Monday  rvoming. 

Our  first  irvsal  together,  Sunday's  supper,  was  atiinously  delayed  in 
preparation.    Cfuring  tlie  delay  I  talked  to  the  students  and  staff  gatliercd 
in  the  cafeteria  about  the  delicate  and  difficult  task  we  v;ere  undertaJdng 
together.    At  least  one  staff  menibGr  felt  angry  afterwards  that  I  had  set 
such  a  boring  precedent  by  talking  too  long  and  abstractly  ;^^en  everyone 
was  restless  and  hungry. 

To  my  surprise  and  relief  the  cafeteria  was  filled  with  brea}'^asting 
students  tonday  noming  fcy  8:30  and  class  meetings  ran  smoothly  with  full 
attendance.    Tuasday  and  Vicdnesday  the  same  phencminon  occurred.    The  machine 
was  running  itself.    Unlike  the  previous  sunmer,  I  did  not  feel  constantly 
besieged  by  messages  of  inminent  chaos.    Instead,  I  could  sit  in  on  a  regular- 
ly scheduled  tutor  meeting  Tuesday  morning  and  after.'.'ards  find  the  time  and 
the  quiet  to  note: 

Ihe  tutors  nreting  discussed  study  hours,  the  11-12  free 
•  period,  and  the  nii-dnici  t  curfew  for  quite  a  while;  I  mxmagcd 
to  avoid  S£i'.'iT.g  anything  or  lcadLnv7  the  rr.coLLng,  £ind  cvor%"cr.o 
contributed  rointc  of.  vie,-/.    I  think  the  atinspliero  was  rola*':od, 
the  new  tutors  gained  per  spec  tivo,  cind  the  irrsx)rt.:ince  of  con- 
tinuing enforcaruint  of  thiG  rules,  even  tiiough  scxtg  students  are 
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devoted  to  breaking  them,  was  emphasized.    Also  an  incident 
betecn  Deniso,  the  black  office  assistant,  and  soitg  of  tlie 
white  waT.en  tutors  was  discussed.    She  had  involved  herself 
in  a  dispute  bobveen  t.vo  students  in  the  dormitory  and  later 
felt  herself  to  bo  intcrrccatcd  about  her  behavior  b/  tl^o 
wcsncn  tutors.    Feelings  soosn  to  have  tensed  very  quicklv, 
but  I  was  glad  j  t  was  being  raised  in  so  public" a  'forum' for 
continuing  discussion. 


On  Tuesday  afternoon  about  ten  staff  lumbers  who  had  been  meeting  together 
since  the  end  of  tAay  as  a  Learning  Group  gathered  to  share  their  exper- 
iences and  try  to  learn  fran  them.    This  group  too  was  to  meet  regularly 
during  the  session,  an  was  a  Teaching  Group  concerned  to  compare  and 
devise  classroan  techniques. 

We  must  return  to  Uiq  previous  weekend  to  pick  up  a  contrasting 
thread  of  events  dovaloping  alongside  the  constrjctive  skein  cuggcotcd 
above.    Vlhen  the  residential  tutors  had  received  the  folders  of  the 


Students  assigned  to  them  at  Friday 's^.^moeting,  first"  one  and  then  others 
noted  that  all  the  members  of  their  groups  were  of  the  sanva  race  as  them- 
selves.   It  gradually  became  clear  that,  without  consulting  anyone  on  the  "* 
core  staff,  Mai  Helal,  who  had  taken  on  the  task  of  making  room  assignments 
during  the  week  before  the  session  started,  had  placed  all  white  male 
tutors  and  white  studen'ts  on  one  hallway  of  the  dormitory  and  all  black 
tutors  eind  black  students  on  the  other  three. 

Several  staff  marhors  immediately  supported  Mai's  decision.  Others 
of  us  struggled  to  disentangle  our  sense  at  being  tricked  by  Mai  from  our 
evaluation  of  the  merits  of  his  decision.    Various  staff  members  had,  in 
fact,  seriously  discussed  the  pros  and  cons  of  segregated  housing  for  blacks 
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and  whites  daring  the  rpring.    Of  course,  the  nost  prcndnent  argunmt  in 
favor  of  such  an  arrangcm-^nt  v;as  irzde  by  black  militant  tutors  who  saw 
the  program  as  a  vehicle  for  inculcating  black  conisciousness  among  black 
strudents.    The  argument  that  made  most  sca'se  to  m-i  was  the  obverse  one— 
that  segregation  might  permit  the  minority  whita  students  to  develop  seme 

Ik 

sense  of  solidarity  as  a  group.    The  previous  surrmer  seven  out  of  b</enty 
of  our  white  students  had  ceased  living  at  the  program  by  its  final  v,^ek. 
They  had  inaintairicd  contact  with  us  then  and  during  the  winter,  and 
several  had  returned  for  the  second  sunmer,  but  they  had  cited  a  sense  ' 
that  the  blacks  daninatod  the  program  as  a  reason  for  having  dropped  out. 
Some  of  us  reasoned  that  tlie  need  for  v^ite  solidarity  in  this  program 
^  v/as  in  scrx3  '.v-ays  analcccun  to  the  need  for  black  solidari.ty  in  the  society 
as  a  whole. 

In  cmy  event,  the  staff  provisionally  agreed  to  Mai's  decision  on 
Friday  night.    Saturday  morning  I  found  myself  accosted  by  Nat.    Ke  was 
furious  with  Mai's  arranganent,  feeling  that  segregated  housing  was  probably 
illegal  and  in  any  event  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  collaboration  supposed 
to  mark  th.LS  program.    He  challenged  me  to  stand  up  to  Mai  and  change  the 
decision  for  the  sake  of  the  program,  rather  than  once  again  being  soft.  I 
asked  him  why ^he^ hadn't' objected  to  the  decision  the  previous  evening.  Taken 
aback,  he  replied  that  he  would  be  ostracized  if  he  broke  black  unity.  So 
1  challenged  him  to  stand  up  to  Mai  for  the  sake  of  the  program,  especially 
since  I  wasn't  sure  I  disagreed  with  the  decision  wiiereas  he  was  sure  that 
.he  disagreed. 
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Late  that  afternoon,  after  the  students  had  returned  to  N&v  Kaven 
fran  orientation,  th.D  staff  met  again,  and  Nat  nervously  but  forcefully 
launched  into  a  spee::h  in  favor  of  integrating  housing.    Tlie  argument 
raged  in  all  directions.    After  the  straight  pro-integration  and  pro- 
separation  argumejits  had  reverberated  angrily  off  others'  ears,  there  were  ♦ 
a  host  of  variations  on  the  theine:    Sheila,  our  ne^  art  teacher  who  was  no 
more  vocal  than  Gail  had  been  the  previous  surnner-,  asserted  that  nothing 
^^uld  be  resolved  because  the  talkers  on  each^side  of  the  issue;enjoyed  ^^'-''^'^ 
fight^^er  with  one  ano-±er  i^^^^j    David  ^^^at  the  whole  question 
,  was  felt  as  an  issue  much  irare  by  the  staff  than  by  the  students;  Rob 
maintained  that  the  definiteness  with  which  all  parties  argued  must  be  in- 

^  wv>  — ,w  i^-k^(L,c*Go  cu^uL.  nww  uiixngs  wuUxd  reculy  turn  out.  These 

tangents  provided  sane  perspective  and  humor  to  the  situation.    With  this 
relief  we  gradually  developed  a  total  consensus  in  favor  of  separating  the 
men  but  not  the  v\omen  on  racial  lines  in  the  donns  for  the  first  week,  with 
a  discussion  and  evaluation  of  the  efficacy  of  the  separation  to  occur  at 

a  oarmunity  meeting  at  the  end  of  the  first  week. 

it 

Tmms  OF  ACCULTUPATION 

We  did  not  have  long  to  wait  to  discover  ha-/  the  students  would  test 
the  limits  of  their  ne,f  environirtent.    By  ten  o'clock  Monday  morning,  Jake 
Whittier,  the  business  nonagor  of  the  college,  had  called  me  fran  his  office 
to  say  that  most  of  the  fumisiiings  were  missing  fron  a  luxurious  nc^  dorm- 
itory just  behind  our  men's  dom.    The  guard  could  not  understand  ha-/  this 
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oould  have  happened  since  he  h^d  toured  t±ie  outside  of  the  building 
several  times  during  the  night  and  tlie  doors  had  always  been  locked, 
as  they  were  in  the  mor,TLng  v.iion  he  emtered  and  found  the  place  ran- 
sacked.   Jake  proposed  to  enter  each  of  our  studen-t's  rooins  and  recover 
all  the  missing  chairs,  la'nps,  cushions,  and  end  tables.    I  persuaded 
him  to  let  us  take  the  initiative  instead.    By  Wednesday  morning  the 
guard  was  able  to  report  all  fumislrijigs  replaced  in  the  same  unfathom- 
able manner  as  thiey  had  disappeared. 

(Already  we  were  beginning  to  experience  many  disadvantage?^  to 
tlie  spatial  arrangcmcjits  of  the  campus,    ^fe  had  thought  of  ourselves  as 
choosing  our  site  carefully  to  provide  advantages  which  the  Yale  resi- 
dential college  cf  the  prcvicuG  Gunrr-cr  had  lac];cd.  Ar>d  indeed  the  canpus 
was  well  away  from  in~ta,m  distractions;  the  rocms  were  less  luxurious 
than  Yale's,  minimizing  damage  costs;  the  athietic  fields  were  directly 
adjacent  to  the  dorms.    On  the  other  hand,  we  had  no  natural  center  of 
activity,  as  the  common  rocm  and  comrtyard  had  provided  at  Yale.    As  a 
result,  pCQple  became  invisible  to  one  another.    Spontaneous  activities 
did  not  organize  themselves.    Second,  the  many  other  summer  programs;  on 
canpus  not  only  created  distractions  for  our  students  but  lo/ered  our 
sense  of  identity  as  a  program.    Ihird,  tiie  very  inexpensive  construction 
which  we  had  expected  to  be  a  virtue  turned  out  to  be  a  curse.  Ceiling 
tiles  coald  easily  be  punched  through  with  spectacular  results  and  the 
added  ^^uJ^;^'^  of  providing  access  through  the  attic  and  another  splintered 
tile  into  other  students'  rocms.    But  tliis  fcatJre  of  our  environment  only 
became  noticeable  later  in  the  suniner.) 
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By  Tliursdny  aftemc»n  another  tost  of  the  ILniits  v/as  in  the  Fakir.g. 
Ihe  faculty  disciplijie  ca'.mittGG  met  v;ith  two  students  who  had  missed 
enough  clafjscs  and  bc-cn  caught  oucside  the  dorm  after  midaight  enough 
times  to  warrant  susj.onsion  for  two  days,  according  to  our  discipline 
procedure.    VJe  re-aliz-ad  that  the  first  suspensioas  \-rould  be  another 

« 

criticcd  point  of  our  acculturation  process  since  there  had  been  no  sus- 
pensions the  first  sunmcr.    By  supper  time  I  kne-.^  that  the  outccme  would 
not  be  decided  by  quiet  reason  alone.    Tim,  who  weis  one  of  the  four  m'^rt'ers 
of  the  cormittee,  rororted  that  Jinmy  had  appointed  himself  defense  attorney 
for  the  two  students,  vMle  Mai  had  maintained  that  suspensions  v;ere  not  a 
good  idea,  thus  subverting  the  laboriously  arrived- at  staff  consensus  in 
front  of  cstv.donts.    (N!al  later  denied  this  ?J.lcgaticn.    Frcm  what  I  could 
reconstruct  he  had  at  one  point  said  "Oh,  sure,  suspensions  are  a  great 
idea^"  with  what  to  others  seemed  like  smiirking  sarcasm.) 

After  supper  we  were  to  hold  our  Ccmnunity  Meeting  in  the  cafeteria. 
We  had  asked  the  teachers  to  stay  over  for  these  weakly  affairs  as  well  as 
the  students  and  tutors.    I  very  much  looked  forward  to  the  discussion  of 
separated  housing.    The  first  v;eek  had  yielded  nuinerous  minor  incidents  in 
v^ich  white  students  reported  feeling  intimidated  by  black  students.  Sorre 
staff  manbors  maintained  that  the  atmosphere  of  intimidation  was  encouraged 
fcy  separate  housing.    On  the  other  hand,  thr^re  had  been  several  very  useful 
hall  rooetijigs  of  the  white  students  and  tutors  to  discuss  their  feelings 
and  actions.    In  fact,  the  reports  of  intimidation  had  arisen  from  these 
•ineGtings.    Ihus,  it  was  unclccu:  to  me  v/hetlicr  more  intimidation  Wcis  occur- 
ring than  the  previous  sirrmer  or  whether  more  of  what  v/as  occurring  v/as 
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being  reported.    I'toreovGr,  the  tutor  groups  had  never  coalesced  into 
supportive  units  the  first  suinuer,  v;hercac  they  had  already  done  so  during 
the  first  week  tliis  sumiTiar.    Thcj  second,  interpretation  my  bo  corroboratod 
by  the  fact  that  only  t\\t)  of  seventeen  ^s-iiite  studaits  eventually  dropped 
out  of  the  prograni  during  the  sunmer  as  compared  to  seven  of  toventy  the 
first  sunmer,  and  this  despite  (or  because  of?)  the  constant  open  racial 
tension  throughout  the  session. 

The  separate  housing  arrangement  remained  intact  after  the  Cbm- 
munity  Meeting,  net  because  everyone  agreed  on  its  validity,  but  rather 
because  it  was  never  discussed.    As  I  attenpted  to  gather  the  well-over- 
one-hundred  students  and  staff  mGmbexs  in  the  cafeteria  into  a  meeting, 
Jirntiy  burst  through  the  door,  climbed  onto  a  chair  and  began  declaiming 
against  the  unjust  disciplinary  decision  that  had  evidently  just  then 
been  reached  to  suspend  the  tv,o  students. 

Several  first  ye^^  students  and  returning  students  wtio  had  not 
attended  our  winter  meetings  regularly  began  demanding  that  the  evidence 
in  this  case  be  brought  before  the  Caumnity  Meeting  because  they  doubted 
it.    Ihey  also  questioned  the  absence  of  any  defense  for  the  students 
charged.    They  iinpugnod  the  legitimacy  of  the  oannittee  because  there 
were  no  students  on  it.    They  wished  to  appeal  the  case.    All  those  points 
were  made  with  great  rhetorical  effectiveness.    The  me'^ting  v;as  difficult 
to  control,  with  poople  speaking  loudly,  junping  on  tables  to  interrupt, 
or  being  cut  off  in  mid-sentence  by  scmcone  louder. 

In  general,  staff  and  students  scancd  to  agree  that  it  madr  ,cnse 
to  include  seme  students  on  the  carmitteo,  to  consider  a  procedure  for 
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defending  a  student,  and  a  procedure  for  appeals.    But  the  emotional  at- 
nosphcre  and  rhetorical  coercivcness ,  as  well  as  the  demand  for  appeal 
of  this  particular  cise,  ocnplicated  matters,  indicating  on  one  side  a 
lack  of  trust  of  the  whole  intent  of  the  program  and  on  the  other  side 
a  lack  of  trust  in  the  genujjieness  of  the  students  proposing  the  reforms.  . 
A  few  staff  members  tried  to  confront  this  "trust  gap,"  but  they  tended 
to  do  so  indirectly,  such  as  by  arguing  against  a  retroactive  appeals 
procedure.    Other  memJxars  of  the  meeting  remained  silent,  apparently  be- 
cause  they  did  ret  feel  the  conditions  favorable  for  rational  discourse. 

Eventually,  unable  to  generate  anything  approaching  a  coherent 
cxjnsensus  on  the  issues  and  feelingj^'  that  significant  portions  of  the 
meeting  were  not  kpraJ-iing  their  feelings,  I  called  for  a  voce  on  whether 
student  representatives  should  join  the  discipline  oarmittee.    It  was 
determined  that  t^'/o  boys  and  tv^o  girls  would  be  selected,  and  they  '.-ere 
duly  nominated  an.-:  elected.    Then  I  said  that  I  now  felt  that  appealing 
this  particular  decision  would  be  a  mistake,  but  that  more  people  had 
been  arguing  in  favor  of  an  appeal  than  against.    I  invited  others  to 
csontribute  to  the  argument  against  an  appeal  because  I  did  not  wish  to 
assume  sole  responsibility  for  enforcing  my  point  of  view  if  other  members 
of  the  oomminity  could  not  understand  my  reasoning  and  were  consequently 
hostile  to  my  judgment.    After  a  silence  tv,o  other  staff  ncimbers  spoke  in 
support  of  my  position,  but  hesitantly  and  inconclusively.    I  called  this 
question  too  to  a  vo».e,  and  the  vote  was  to  appeal  the  case.   The  nceting 
ended. 
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^  students  felt  that  the  democracy  of  the  comiunity  had  been  proven.  Others 
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felt  that  too  much  of  a  point  had  been  made  of  the  particular  case;  they 

distrusted  Jimmy's  and  others'  motivations  in  doing  so.    Some  staff  mom- 

bers  felt  that  by  permitting  the  vote  to  appeal  the  case  I  had  eroded  the 

base  of  steiff  authority  in  the  ccmnunity  for  the  summer  cmd  that  students 

would  na-/  feel  free  to  disregard  rules.    One  nonber  of  tlie  discipline  com- 

nattee  spoke  of  feeling  doubly  betrayed,  first  by  Mai,  then  by  the  Cam- 

wunity  Meeting.    Other  staff  members  felt  that  the  particular  case  had 

been  handled  hurriedly  enough  to  give  some  ground  for  appeal  and  tliat,  in 

any  event,  the  whole  process  of  the  Ccmnunity  Meeti.ng  discussion,  even 

though  it  was  not  a  model  of  openness  and  trust,  brought  many  students  to 

a  sense  of  more  active  involvement  in  and  corrmxtnient  to  the  program. 

As  usual,  I  managed  to  rationalize  my  way  to  an  optimistic  view  of 

the  proceedings  the  follo,ving  morning  in  writing  about  than.    I  caro  to 

the  cxjnclusion  that: 

The  extent  to  vtiich  intimidation  has  been  felt  as  an 
issue  this  past  wee-V — betovcen  blacks  and  whites,  beb-.'een  boys 
and  girls,  and  bet-veen  students  and  staff — is  a  measure  of  -  ' 

hew  far  we  have  to  go  before  we  e:<pGrici;co  cir.d  value  J.oaming 
rather  than  pa.'/er,  authentic  relitionship  ratiier  than  dcmi.nion 
and  submission.    On  the  other  hand,  the  axtent  to  which  all  these 
issues  have  been  raised  and  discussed  in  meetings  and  informal 
conversations  suggests  to  me  a  fundamentally  positive  fla^. 

SHIFTIN3  CORREOTS,  CIlAiNGHW  TIDES  330 

Students  left  for  the  weekend  late  Friday  ciftemoon,  and  the  staff 
"ocrmiencod  its  v/oekly  mcetirig  praiptly  at  6.   A  number  of  staff  manbers 
said  they  had  felt  bctraycl  by  mo  the  previous  night  because  I  had  not 
stood  up  to  the    tudonts.    I  replied  that  I  also  felt  betrayed  by  their 
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lack  of  support  v^cn  I  v/as  running  tlie  nvseting.    Then  soma  tutors  focused 
on  their  feelings  of  betrayal  by  Mai  because  of  his  relative  leniency  and 
because  of  his  appearance  of  siding  v/itli  the  t^-zo  students  in  his  testijnony 
the  previous  evening.    Both  Mai  and  I  appecured  relatively  open  to  tliese 
criticisms,  making  it  possible  for  us  all  together  to  turn  our  attention 
to  inproving  the  situation,  rather  than  having  the  meeting  degenerate 
into  accusatory  bitterness. 

So,  the  meeting  continued,  and  continued,  and  continued,  for  four 
and  a  half  hours,  despite  our  fatigue.    We  tried  to  determine  ha^  we  could 
repair  our  sense  of  cohesion  and  purpose  as  a  stciff  cind,  in  particular,  ha.-; 
we  could  evaluate  and  change,  if  necessary,  the  previous  night's  decision 
at  the  Conrranity  Meeting. 

Gradually  we  decided  to  change  back  to  a  staff  disciplinary  board. 
We  felt  this  return  necessary  to  preserve  the  sense  of  structure  and  aca- 
demic  accarplisliment 'witli' widc^^       staff  had*  infused  the  program  at  the 
outset.    In  short,  we  distrusted  the  students'  self-direction  in  relation 
to  the  academe  goals  of  the  program.    A  noticeable  slip  in  dDservonce  of 
the  curfew  Thursday  night  and  in  class  attendance  FridcW  n'oming  seemed  to 
confirm  our  distrust.    We  decided  to  trust  our  am  inUiitlons  about  wliat 
was  possible  and  right,  especially  given  the  short,  seven-v/cek  period  of  " 
the  program  z^d  the  mandate  fron  some  of  our  students  durijig  the  academic 
year  meetings. 

Having  discussed  the  tone  of  intimidation  that  had  diaracterizod 
relations  at  the  school  during  the  first  vv-eu-;,  we  rer-lizod  that  students 
might  vic»w  our  reversal  of  the  Ccnrnunity  Mc.^ting  decision  as  one  nore 
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instance  of  betrayal  and  intimidation.    It  was  noted  tJiat  insofar  as  the 
staff  actually  felt  a  sense  ojc  glee  and  revenge  at  being  "back  in  the 
driver's  seat''  the  stiudents  would  be  right  to  n\ake  such  an  interpretation. 
We  spent  considerable  tLne  trying  to  understand  why  our  decision  would  be 
right  for  the  prajrarr.  as  a  whole  and  not  just  convenient  for  the  staff. 
Vte  decided  to  ccniniunicate  our  decision  through  tutor  group  meetings  in 
the  resident  halls  on  Sunday  evening,  in  order  to  allav  plenty  of  time 
for  discussion  of  the  decision  and  in  order  not  to  recreate  the  tensions 
of  a  mass  meeting. 

INCIDENTALLY 

Sunday  night's  meetings  occurred  quietly ,  apparently  successfully. 
My  only  doubt  derived  frcm  their  quickness.    At  the  two  I  visited  the 
tutors  did  not  sean  to  encourage  discussion.    At  the  other  extreme/  Ray 
Flayers,  viio  had  already  molded  the  most  cohesive  and  serious  tutor  group 
among  the  men,  took  two  hours  to  meet  with  his  group,  occasional  shouts 
penetrating  to  other  wings  of  the  men's  dorm.    It  seaned  unlikely  that  his 
was  the  only  group  which  needed  to  work  that  hard  in  order  really  to  di- 
gest the  staff  dcKjision. 

•k  *  *  ie  ii 

OUesday,  12:15  A.M.:  just  after  curfew  the  fire  alarm  in  the  girls* 
dom  started  shrieking.    Everyone  piled  into  the  area  between  the  dorms. 
Before  "I  could  find  out  what  had  set  it  off ,  1  found  myself  surrounded  by 
angry  students,  dciranding  that  the  rules  of  the  school  be  changed  and  that 


they  have  a  role  .in  its  govemancG.    I  nav  discovered  the  value  of  Ray's 

• 

meeting  the  previous  night  as  Hanry  Aston  and  Marvin  Tally,  both  members 
of  his  group,  insisted  that  evor^'one  quiet  do,m  enough  to  listen  to  my 
respoases' and  tiicn  treated  v^iat  I  said  as  credible.    They  turned  the  un- 
foreseen outburst  into  the  genuine  conversation  about  the  school  that  mDst  * 
tutor  groups  had  not  had  tlio  previous  night.    So,  while  the  fire  truck 
arrived  frcn\  it's  station  five  miles  away  to  shut  off  the  false  alarm? 
and'the  busiJioss  manager  of  the  oDllege  fumed  sleepily  at  the  din  frcm 
his  car>  and  -  several  of  tlie  women  tutors  tried  to  figure  out  \v^at  to  do 
about  Milly  Parson  and  the  two  other  girls  who  had  announced,  upon  seeing 
the  demonstration,  that  they  had  set  the  alarm  because  of  the  program's 
injustices;  I  agreed  to  n\oet  the  folio.'/ing  cif temoon  with  anyone  who 

wished  to  work  out  some  mode  of  student  representation. 

*    *  * 

Nine  students  and  I  spent  three  hours  Tuesday  afternoon  rehashing 

all  the  arguments'  made  during  the  academic  year  meetings,  as  well  as  dis- 

.      ,  loo  * 

cussing  the  sequence  of  events  of  the  past  week  and  the  resulting^«^level  of 

trust  among  us.    We  decided  to  create  a  Student  Planning  Conmittee  v/ith 

an  elected  member  f rem  each  dorm  floor,  which  could  present  proposals  to 

the  staff  with  an  understanding  that  the  basic  fraitV2;'.ork  of  classes,  study 

hall,  curfc2W,  and  enforcement  was  not  negotiable.    I  called  and  ran  a 

Ccmnunity  Meeting  after  supper,  despite  several  staff  members'  belief  that 

'  soneone  else  should  run  it  because  I  h?d  lost  the  students'  respect  by  my 

poor  performance  at  the  previous  iTKv2ting,    I  described  the  agreestvent  we  had 

m 


,   cached  t^t  .t^oon,  alon,  wit.  its  Historical  baCc^ro^,  t.on 
.athor  th^  i^viti:.  .enera3.  discssic,  asKC  each  do^  noo.  to  hoXa 

O^ttoc.   Within  hai.  an  hour  the  n..  Student  Planni..  Con^ttee 
had  reared  for  its  first  neeUn.,  selecti..  Marvin  ^Uy  as  its  cha.r-  . 
^  and  devising  a  proli^ar.  list  of  proposals  to  ^  disossod  with 
the  hall  groups  daring  the  week. 


*  *  * 


^ursday,  1:30  A.M.:  Milly  Parson  shoutin,  and  banging  at 
■  aoor,  denuding  that  I  t^e  her  hor.  irately  because  nothing  «as 
being  done  for  her  ac  tius  program  (the  t^  previous  nights  her  tan- 
^,  ca.>.n=i.g  with  the  false  alar.,  had  ended  bet^^eon  3  and  S  A.M. 
with  hc.  and  a  staff  fifteen  rdles  e.ay  in  tl,e  emergency  ward 

•  1.  1    c^ur.  ctiffnrinq  from  severe  respiratory  dif- 
of  the  Na>?  Haven  hospital,  she  suffering  irc:;m 

ficulties) . 


*  *  * 


^ursday,  4:30  pIm.:  mlinda  insisted  she  v,.uld  Ull  Jane's  thr:.e 
d^iiaren  if  they  continued  to  bother  her  (.ane  was  our  office  nnnager 
^  «as  Uving  in  the  «<^'s  don.  with  her  c-nildrcn,  serving  as  a  ,;o.nt 
of  reference  for  the  w<^  tutors,  just  as  I  did  in  the  nen's  don., . 
several  of  the  girls  had  reportedly  resorted  to  intimidating  Jane's 
•  Children  over  the  past  fc.  days,  n«King  Jane  oxccdingly  tense  and 
"  fearful,         no  incident  hod  ^on  obse^ed  by  anyone  but  the  children 
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and  the  girls  in  question,  and  the  girls  insisted  each  time  that  the 
children  had  provoked  v/li'utever  occurred  cr^c^^oi,,,        Ncn-/,  I  told 
Melinda  tliat  since  har  attitude  made  it  ijroossible  for  her  to  live 
with  them,  she  v;ould  have  to  leave  the  program.    In  her  usual  way  of 
beating  me  to  the  pa".ch,  she  suggested  haughtily  that  I  take  her  hoira. 

4 

I  agreed  in  a  very  emDticnal  voice  that  that  might  be  the  most  reason- 
able solution,  but  said  I  wanted  to  take  a  quiet  maiient  by  myself  to 
be  sure  that  solution  felt  good.    I  returned  a  minute  later  and  told 
her  I  had  decider!  to  suspend  her  inmediately.    Surprised  by  the  sequence 
of  events,  she  said  it  was  her  decision.    I  dialed  her  mother  as  she  spoke, 
luckily  finding  her  at  home,  and  explained  why  I  would  be  bringing  Me- 
linda heme  shortly.    Tlie  ride  home  was  spent  in  quiet  conversation, 
I^elinda  insisting  I  was  lying  whenever  I  spoke  of  what  she  would  have  to 
do  when  she  returned  because  she  had  no.  intention  of  returning  after  the 

two  day  suspension.    The  folla.ving  Tuesday  she  was  back. 

*  *  *  '  '  " 


Ftiday,  6  P.M. :    The  Student  Planning  Cormiittee  met  with  the  staff 
to  present  five  proposals,  concerning  such  itetis  as  changing  the  tiine 
for  study  hours.    The  atmosphere  was  still  delicate  because  most  acudents 
doubted  that  the  staff  v/ould  respond  to  a  ccmnittee  v/ith  so  little  pa>;er. 
But,  in  fact,  the  steiff  agreed  to  four  of  the  five  proposals.  Finally, 
we  had  been  able  to  ccmplete  a  cycle,  turning  a  crisis  into  constructive 
Resolution.    (Of  course,  v^ethor  other  students  besides  the  Corrmittee  would 
digest  this  event  and  thius  ccnplete  the  resolution  was  still  uakna-m.) 
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Fran  then  on  the  CcnmttCG  turned  its  irain  attention  a://ay  from  negotiations 
with  the.  staff  to  initiating  maetings  of  dorm  groups  where  students  con- 
fronted one  anotlior  on  issues  such  as  self-destructiveness,  lack  of  dis- 
cipline, and  long-range  goals. 


As  racial  and  authority  issues  receded  into  the  background,  new 
conflicts  regarding  the  quality  of  the  intexnal  and  external  environnent 
presented  themsel'ves.    The  conflicts  regarding  the  quality  of  the  internal 
environment  began  among  tlie  staff,  but  quid'JLy  spread  to  the  students. 

These  conflicts  concerned  who  was  doing  his  job  well  and  who  poorly. 
As  Uie  leant  accidemically  oriented  students  began  to  miss  class  more 
frequently,  teachers  began  to  blame  tutors  for  leniency  while  tutors  blamed 
teachers  for  ineffective,  uninteresting  class  sessions.    One  black  student, 
vrfio  had  appeared  •  ready  to  work  on  raising  his  reading  leveL  cergiSOCi;^^;^^ 
attacked  Nan,  ^-^o  was  his  reading  teacher,  for  trying  to  turn  him  into  a 
vrtiite  devil. 

Accusations  among  the  staff  began  tn  be  framed  in  racial,  political 
rhetoric:    the  black  militant  tutors  were  subverting  the  program;  the 
vMte  teachers  could  not  possibly  teach  black  literature.    I  decided  we 
should  end  the  weak  a  day  early  and  hold  a  full  day  staff  meeting  to  try 
to  reverse  this  tide  on  Friday.    By  that  nioming  Mai's  and  Tim  Weston's 
relationship  had  deteriorated  to  the  point  where  Tim  wanted  nothing  mre 
.than  to  pundi  Mai  into  a  pulp,  tlio  most  recent  contribution  to  this  at- 
titude having  been  Mai's  apparent,  unauthorized  use  of  the  school  vehicle 
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throughout  the  night,  maJdng  .It  impossiblo  for  Tim  to  drive  heme. 

Saneone  later  diarac  tori  zed  the  atrnosphere  at  the  meeting  that  day 
as  "honest  hate."   Oi-ie  felt  that  the  difforonces  and  feuds  brought  into 
the  open  and  strugglcid  through  painfully  to  soluti.ons  would  reopen  again 
within  a  day  or  t/.'o.    None  of  our  solutions  seemed  to  match  the  pa^er  of 
the  disintegrating  forces  among  us. 

Over  our  wliole  discussion  hung  the  pall  of  Juke  \^ittier's  declar- 
ation to  me  the  previous  day  that  he  would  recoiroend  to  the  college 
president  renoving  Upward  Bound  from  the  canrpus.    A  series  of  incidents 
follwing  the  first  night's  raid  on  the  new  dorm  and  the  false  fire 
alarm  had  been  usurping  more  and  more  of  his  energy: 

Ceiling  tiles  in  the  dorms  punched  throuah;  v/indcw  screens  bent 
out  of  shape  by  boys  struggling  to  enter  the  girls'  dom  after  hours; 
one  of  our  students  reported  to  have  been  rarrpaging  about  the  classroon 
building  one  evening  threatening  persons  with  a  knife;  corplaints  fron 
the  Ccifeteria  personnel  that  our  students  "tcilked  back"  to  them;  simul- 
taneous corplaints  fron  one  groundsman  to  Jake  and  tvo  of  our  students 
to  Tce  that  the  other  party  had  molested  and  intiiiddated  the  carpi aining 
party.  U 

Calls  fron  the  police  after:    two  white  girls  C2i^Li:^35^ their  horses 
across  the  playing  field  and  ejcchangm^  taunts,  angry  words,  and  threats 
vdth  soTG  of  our  students,  resulting  in  the  arrival  at  dusk  in  the  far 
parking  lot  of  two  carloads  of  white  youths  brandishing  guns  and  chains, 
my  identification  of  one  car's  license,  and  the  youths'  arrest. 

m 
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And,  firially,  on  Ihur^day  aftorncon,  what  nearly  bocaiiic  a  full  scale 
battle  when  the  fcx)tb.ill  tccim  and  two  truckloads  of  groundcrc^  nKiiters 
witli  pid:^  and  r.hovols  contended  for  possession  of  the  foot±)all  field;  as 
usual  both  sides  were  ccjually  convinced  that  the  other  had  caused  the 
fracas,  arvJ  could  point  to  several  agreed-upon  examples  of  provocaUon. 

It  was  at  this  point  tliat  Jake  sinply  decided  to  call  it  quits. 
He  had  not  anticipated  having  to  devote  inore  than  cursory  attention  to 
the  program  all  sunnier,  and  no  one  else  on  tlie  college  staff  had  any 
oomiitment  to  tlic  program  whatsoever.    Consequently,  he  was  being  blanvud 
by  the  college  staff  for  bringing  in  tiiis  troublesome  program,  wtien  he 
had  simply  anticipated  makijig  soac  money  for  the  college  by  using  the 
'  faciliUcs  for  this  and  a  number  of  otJier  progran^  over  the  &mrBr. 

I  appreciated  the  incredible  bind  Jake  was  nw  in  and  the  efforts 
he  had  made  on  belialf  of  our  prr>gram,  but  at  the  same  time  felt  tliat  the 
college  was  largely  to  blama  for  not  accepting  our  repeated  offers  through- 
out the  spring  to  devote  tijT>e  to  preparing  the  members  of  the  college  staff 
vgho  would  have  contact  with  our  students.    John  Darius  and  Marvin  .Tully 
staved  off  iirrv-diate  dismissal  of  Upward  Bound  from  the  campus  by  speaking 
with  great  sincerity  and  convincingness  when  they  joined  me  in  a  conver- 
saaon  with  Ja};c  and  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the  college  that  after- 
noon.   However,  the  vice-president  set  the  condition  that  there  bo  no  more 
incidents  whatsoever  bctwoeii  the  college  staff  and  tlie  students,  as  though 
we  were  solely  responsible,    lliis  condition  generated  great  tension  within 
the  program  as  soon  as  the  studcnta  returned  Sunday  night: 
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The  glass  panel  in  a.  doer  was  accidentally  cracked,  and  John  Dcirius 
imrvediately  bogrin  collecting  money  from  students  to  have  it  repaired; 

Henry  Aston  mot  with  soro  other  students  and  decided  to  forrii  tlie 
S.U.B.  Club  (Save  Up-.-Zcurd  Bound) ,  the  purpose  of  which  v;as  to  concentrate 
on  modifying  the  students'  o.-m  behavior  (he  drew  a}.xDut  fifty  students  to 
his  first  t^vo  meetings  during  tlie  foiurth  v/eek,  but  tJie  serious,  aJjnost 
moralistic  tone  and  the  resolution  of  the  iimiGdiate  crisis  led  to  dv/indling 
attendance  therca f tor ) ; 

Ihe  black  staff  held  a  family  meeting  which  generated  the  suggestion 
that  we  insist  on  a  meeting  beti<;een  representatives  from  all  constituencies 
in  our  program  and  all  constituencies  of  the  college  staff;    Valery  relayed 
this  suggestion  to  mc. 


INSrilVnONM.  POLITICS  ^ 

Feeling  quite  supported  by  these'^v-TscirsV  although  still  unable  to 
sleep  at  all  because  of  anxiety  since  Miittier  first  rnentioned  ending  the  *' 
program,  I  in^iisted  in  a  conversation  on  Monday  morning  with  Jake  that  a 
meeting  bo  held  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  black  stciff . 

The  meeting  occurred  that  afternoon.    The  college  v/as  represented  by 
a  dozen  persons,  frcm  the  president  to  two  members  of  the  grounds  crew, 
l^ard  Bound  was  represented  by  eight  persons,  including  John,  Marvin, 
and  Micky  Robertson.    The  president,  an  old  irmdgrant  about  to  retire  in  a 
ironth's  time,  opened  the  meeting  by  asking  our  students  why  they  didn't 
.  appreciate  all  that  was  being  done  for  them,  suggesting  himself  as  a  model 
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of  someone  vA\o  had  started  poor  but  made  it  to  the  top  by  hard  work.  Denise 
countered- his  patronizing  tone  v/ith  a  harsh  query  .as  to  v.tiy  the  college's 
staff  didn't  appreciate  our  program  enough  L.o  curb  its  prejudice,  especially 
considering  that  we  were  their  foremost  source  of  inocrne  that  suimer.  The 
lines  having  been  drar.'/n,  our  students  and  the  grounds  crew  inembers  proceed-, 
ed  to  surprise  one  another  by  describing  themselves  as  harrassed  by  the 
other.    Then,  positive  proposals  for  jjiproving  our  relationship  from  me 
and  several  of  the  college  faculty  overroad  JaJie's  ('issertion  that  all 
there  was  left  to  do  \jas  for  us  to  pack  up  and  leav2.   Micky  made  a  long, 
impassioned  speech  about  the  value  of  Upcard  Bound  to  its  students 


college  secretaries  suggested  that  we  ought  to  create  regular  small 
meetings  between  our  students  and  the  college  staff,  so  that  they  could 
get  to  knew  and  appreciate  one  another,  rather  than  sinply  fearing  one 
cinother  as  alien.    The  meeting  ended  with  an  agreerrent  to  meet  the'  folJ.ow- 
ing  morning  to  ccsve  up  with  concrete  proposals. 

One  of  the  vice-presidents  and  tv.o  of  the  faculty  members  present 
thanked  me  afterwards  for  the  meeting,  saying  it  represented  the  first 
sign  of  social  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  college  that  they  had 
seen.    Early  next  morning  this  vice-president  defended  the  program  in  a 
small  meeting  of  the  president,  the  two  vice-presidents /  and  the  business 
manager.    Faced  by  negativity  ta^/ard  Up-vard  Bound  by  the  other  three, 
bo  ended  the  meeting  by  agreeing  that  th..  program  had  best  leave  the  canpus, 
not  because  it  had  failed  but .because  the  college  had  failed. 
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At  our  meeting  thmt  itiomLng  thci  president  stated  '-Jiat  he  would  not 
agree  to  the  proposci  tiiat  sevcvral  rnenibcrs  of  the  college  staff  share  re- 
sponsibility for  relations  with  us  (one  of  the  concrete  proposals) ,    He  did 
not  believe  in  group  resronsibility,  only  personcil  responsibility.    In  this 
case,  he  said,  I\i-j.ttier  was  that  person,  but  l^ittier  felt  Upward  Bound 
should  leave.    I-!ence,  he  saw  no  alternative  but  for  Upward  Bound  to  leave. 
He  listened  iT^ssivcly  as  the  director  of  another  program,  v^.iich  was  also 
using  the  canpus  during  the  daytimes^  corpared  this  solution  to  a  high 
school's  discharging  its  problem  students  rather  than  coping  with  the 
problems.    The  president  and  VChittier  suddenly  left  at  noon  v.dthout  any 
resolution.    The  situation  seemed  hopeless,  but  I  suggested  v;e  meet  one 

IHOJT^  4*iTTua  ^i^t  OV'^'^ir*^* 

In  the  meantime,  the  v.hole  program  v/as  engulfed  in  gloom.    The  only 
question  being  discussed  at  meals  and,  as  I  learned,  in  classes  as  well, 
was  whether  we  would  have  to  leave  that  day.    Both  students  and  teachers 
stopped  preparing  for  classes,  convinced  that  our  last  mcments  v/ere  at 
hand, 

To  ny  surprise,  both  the  president  and  V^iittier  shov/ed  up  for 
the  meeting  that  evening.    After  brooding  in  silence  for  the  first  fifteen 
minutes,  Jake  sciid  that  he  was  going  to  say  one  final  thing  and  that  it  was 
going  to  be  nasty  and  mean.    He  then  proclaimed  that  he  was  really  the  only 
friend  that  Upward  Bound  had  on  that  canpus,  the  only  one  willing  to  sac- 
-rificG  time  and  energy  on  our  behalf.    He  lashed  out  at  our  recent  supporters 
on  the  coMoge  staff  as  tal>:ers  rather  than  doers.    Perhaps  carried  a'.-;ay  by 
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his  am  ihetoric,  ho  procGcdcid  to  pledge  h:jnself  to  work  as  hard  as 
necessary  to  kcop  Up^-zard  Bound  at  the  collcgG,  without  asking  for  the  raise 
or  vacation  that  other  nx2rbers  of  the  college  staff  had  asked  for  when  it 
had  been  suggested  they  share  active  responsibility  for  Upv;aid  Bound's 
presence. 

Hhe  president  gla//ed^ approval  ^fike.« 

Stunned  Up^vard  Bound  members  tried  to  digest  our  sudden  salvation. 

Only  Marvin  retained  his  sense  of  political  acumen  sufficj.ently  to 
ask  with  appropriate  coyness  whether  JaJce's  corndtnient  was  likely  to 
siiistain  itself  this  tim. 

"Forever/'  responded  Jake.    /And,  altliough  "forever"  turned  out  in 
fact  to  incl\:de  only  tr.-.'o  more  weeks,  he  lived  up  to  his  word;  for  when 
we  finally  decided  to  end  the  residential  portj.on  of  the  program  a  week 
early  it  was  at  our  initiative,  not  his. 

I  am  still  unsure  just  what  balance  of .  forces  produced  the  alchcnu.cal* 
transformation  in  Jake's  attitude  twardO  us  that  evening.    I  suspect  that 
both  Cl^  cynical  and  CL^  straight-forward  axplanation  played  sane  part. 
Ohe  cynical  explanation  is  that  with  the  president  retiring  Jake's  job 
security  was  very  sha}r/.    Thus,  he  was  involved  in  v.hat  became  rather 
cotplcx  jockeying  to  build  his  avn  credibility  and  undercut  others' 
credibility  with  the  incoming  president.    Upvard  Bound's  presence  first 
appeared  to  be  a  feather  m  his  cap,  then  a  black  nurk/  and  then,  when 
other  merrfccrs  of  the  college  staff  canie  to  t^S  defense,  once  again  a 
feather.    Tne  straightforward  ej-:planation  is  that  he  really  did  care  about 
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Ujp^vard  Bounc',  but  found  it  an  unforeseen  drciin  on  his  energies  and  on 
his  relationship  witli  his  am  colleagues  and  subord jjiates .   V,tien  the 
meetings  influenced  V-he  attitudes  of  the  rest  of  the  ccl^'ege  staff 
sufficiently  so  that  he  could  expect  support  rather  tlian  grief  from 
than,  the  prospcc:  of  working  with  us  once  again  became  mDre  appealing. 

FRAGMEOTATION 

The  atmosphere  siirrounding  the  possibility  of  the  program  ending 
during  the  fourth  weeJ:  did  more  to  disintegrate  our  efforts  than  the 
belated  decision  to  stay  could  counterbalance.    As  each  problem  at  a 
given  level  was  solved,  deeper  or  more  far-ranging  problenis  seemed  to 
onerge.    The  fifth  week  turned  our  attention  tweurds  the  wounclj  within 
individual  students  and  towards  the  destructiveness  of  persons  alto- 
gether disconnected  fron  the  program: 

Robert  Gore,  one  of  our  new  students  and  New  Haven's  biggest  and 
most  premising  football  player,  appeeired  at  my  door  in  a  ferocious  de- 
pression at  1  A.M.  one  night,  told  me  to  take  him  home,  and  said  he  did 
not  want  to  talk  about  it.    He  was  tired  of  this  shitty  program  and  he'd 
gotten  nothing  out  of  "it.    On  the  v^ay  home,  he  said  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  continue  living.    He  had  never  believed  he  v/as  worth  much  because  all 
his  coaches  kept  trying  to  shoehorn  him  through  school  as  though  he  really 
were  duirt3,  rather  than  helping  him  to  learn.    He  revealed  that  he  had  an 
illegitimate  daughter  and  that  he  had  ccme  this  summer  to  get  smart  for 
her  sake,  so  she  could  have  an  intelligent  father.   But  nov;  he  was  sure 
he  really  was  dumb  because  his  reading  teacher  had  told  him  tliat  day  that 
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he  had  a  sixth  grade  reading  level,  so  why  continue  trying,   ^-fe  sat 
outside  his  hoit^  as  he  wept  silently.    He  decided  not  to  give  up,  but 
to  return  to  the  program.    (It  turned  out  later  that  his  reading 
teacher  had  been  trying  to  encourage  him  by  shering  with  him  that  his 
reading  ability  had  ad^/ancod  four  grade  Icvr ■^       four  weeks  of  the 
program. ) 

Dennis  llall  had  been  on  top  of  the  world  for  a  week  because  his 
art  work  had  been  featured  in  the  foyer  of  the  college  librsccy  and  then 
in  a  photograph  in  the  New  Haven  newspaper  on  U've  2?jnday  after  the  fourth 
week.    His  rocm  at  the  college  was  filled  with  art  \v'ork  he  had  completed 
since  the  outset  of  the  program.    Vhen  he  discovered  that  another  student 
had  lifted  portions  of  his  ceiling  fran  the  brackets,  clijnbed  dcwn  into 
his  roan,  and  defaced  all  of  his  work,  he  went  beserk,  broke  into  the  art 
room,  exnd  'destroyed  all  the  work  he  could  lay  his  hands  on. 

Each  evening  car  loads  of  New  Haven  teenagers  began  to  arrive  at  the  . 
campus,  even  though  it  was  miles  out  of  ta-m,  because  the  word  had  gone 
around  that  a  band  played  for  our  students  during  the  hour  between  study 
hall  and  curfew.    Efforts  by  the  two  campus  guards  on  duty,  by  the  staff, 
and  by  many  of  the  students  to  get  these  "visitors"  off  the  campus  only 
succeeded  in  generating  a  guerilla  warfcire  atmosphere. 

Attendance  at  classes  and  afternoon  activities  continued  to  worsen. 
Ihe  staff  seemed  to  be  so  tired  that  it  could  generate  no  creative  or- 
ganization.  Only  Pay  Plov'ers  continued  to  got  a  good  basketball  game 
going  each  evening  after  supper.    For  tv.o  afternoons  I  generated  first  a 
student-staff  Softball  gama  and  tlien  a  malo-fcmale  game  by  sijnply  carrying 
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the  equipmont  out  to  tlie  field  and  shouting  for  everyone  to  join  me. 
Both  occasions  were  groat  fun,  but  when  on  tlie  tliird  afternoon  I  had  a 
meeting  with  the  lisamijig  Group,  tJie  qaroo  failed  to  materialize,  even 
though  several  staff  and  students  had  told  me  at  lunch  they  woiiLd  take 

over  organizing  it. 

The  only  event  that  worked  regularly  the  fifth  week  was  the  daily 
mseting  betv,'een  college  staff  meinbers  and  manbers  of  our  program  which 
had  been  agreed  upon  during  the  crisis  discussions  of  the  fourth  week. 
Each  meeting  was'  ^a.-i-osed  of  different  students  and  staff  on  our  side  and 
different  secretaries,  cafeteria  workers,  and  ground  cr^'  mambers  from 
the  college.    Ihese  meetings  succeeded  in  replacing  the  previous  negative 
abwDsphere  with  an  aura  of  good  will. 

I  decided  before  the  staff  n^eting  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  week,  and 
the  rest  of  the  staff  agreed,  that  v.'e  ought  to  end  the  residential  aspect 
of  the  program  a  week  early,  at  the  end  of  the  folla//ing  week,  and 
conduct  daytime  sessions  in       Ha^en  during  the  seventh  week.    This  de- 
cision was  based  primarily  on  f.ie  fact  that  the  small  dairageg  to  the  dorm- 
itories had  continued  to  tJ-.e  pf^int  where  it  would'  cost  the  equivalent  of 
the  last  week's  rent  for  i.    program  to  pay  for  the  necessary  repairs. 

THE  THREE  ENDINGS 

Since  we  could  foresee  the  advj.sability  of  ending  the  residential 
portion  of  the  program  early,  why  did  we  not  end  it  then  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  week?   Why  did  we  not  rove  right  into  the  church  auidliary  that 
hecama  our  little  red  schoolhouse  during  the  seventh  v/eek?  Hie  daytiine 
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sessions  could  have  been  as  productive  as  they  becane  the  seventh  week, 
with  none  of  the  hoadachos  of  residential  living,  for  two  weeks.  Instead 
of  preparing  the  twenty  students  who  did  pass  make-up  exams  at  the  ona  of 
the  smncr  (conp£ured  to  a  ircre  four  the  first  summer) ,  we  might  have  suc- 
ceeded with  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  had  we  worked  in  town  for  two  weeks. 
I  guess  we  didn't  do  it  because  ending  the  residential  phase  felt  like  an 
admission  of  failure  which  we  dreaded  n^ing.    Also,  we  assunvDd  that  ab- 
senteeism would  be  even  worse  wlicn  students  wore  not  physically  proximate 
to  the  classroom  as  tliey  were  on  canpus,  whereas  in  fact  students  sudden- 
ly seanod  to  beccme  intensely  motivated  to  continue  working  with  the  staff 
^as  soon  as  we  became  physically  separated  that  last  week. 

The  fact  that  the  mutually  hostile  subgroups  of  staff  manbers  could 
work  separately  that  last  week  reduced  iinnediate,  visiJ:)le  conflict.  Sane 
of  the  militant  black  staff  members  preferred  to  \^rk  in  the  aeighborhoods 
talking  witli  anrl  tutoring  the  less  academically  inclined  students .   At  the 
same  time,  the  part  of  the  staff  that  organized  and  manned  the  little  red 
schoolhouse  made  it  clear  that  they  could  do  a  much  better  job  if  core 
staff  mtanbers  would  stay  away.    As  one  woman  tutor  told  Tim  Weston  one 
morning,  "Why  don't  you  stay  away  and  give  us  a  chance?   You  botched 
your  program.    Vte  don't  need  your  help." 

A  much  more  harrwing  ending  preceded  the  above  events  during  the 
sixth  week.    Although  we  had  set  special  closing  exercises  for  Friday 
night  of  the  sixth  week.,  inviting  parents,  and  beginning  to  plan  various 
productions  and  presentations  of  literature  and  art  to  generate  a  positive 
atmosphere  of  expectancy,  these  efforts  foundered  against  the  continued 
fragmentation  occurring. 
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Students  rcaraving  ceiling  tiles,  clinibing  through  the  attic  to 
others '  rooms ,  and  stealing  valuables  become  such  a  nienace  tJiat  we  tried 
posting  a  tutor  in  the  attic  for  a  while.  . 

Early  Tliursday  afternoon  I  was  struggling  to  find  two  "visitors" 
who  were  reputed  to  have  spent  tlie  nicjht.    I  waij  also  worr  Ing  tliat  this 
final  night  might  breed  chaos  and  was  wondering  whether  v/e  should  end  tlie 
program  a  furtlior  day  early.    To  do  so  wouid  cut  off  all  possibility  of 
feeling  good  about  the  suirmar  by  ending  on  a  positive  note  with  the  cele- 
bration of  the  closing  exercises.    But  several  staff  members  were  reporting 
to  me  in  the  final  throes  of  frustration  that  they  were  unable  to  gather 
students  for  rehearsals  of  a  playlet  and  a  poetry  reading,  so  it  was  iji- 
creasingly  unclear-  that  tiie  closing  exercise  \sould  be  such  a  positive 
note  after  all. 

At  this  point,  Sam,  one  of  the  white  tutors,  approached  me,  his  face 
livid  and  his  whole  body  shaking.    Fj.rst  he  stammered  angry  reproaches  at 
roe  for  not  closing  the  program  sooner.    T  asked  him  what  had  happened.  It 
was  all  over  new,  he  continued,  and  he  would  ask  the  staff  to  close  the 
program  that  afternoon  whether  or  not  I  agreed.    Gradually,  his  story 
emerged.    He  had  been  sitting  in  his  dorm  room  wlien  he  heard  knocks  on  his 
ceiling.    RaWier  than  resix)nding,  he  decided  he  would  remain      quiet  and 
thus  catch  whoever  it  was  that  had  been  causing  so  much  trouble  by  stealing. 
A  ceiling  tile  was  lifted  out  of  its  bracket,  and  the  faces  of  the  tovX) 
students  who  had  been  suspended  the  first  week  of  school  appeared  through 
the  hole.   When  Sam  called  out  their  names,  they  climbed  da^  into  his  rocm 
instead  of  disappearing.   They  v/erc  follwed  by  the  two  "visitors."  The 
four  then  advised  Sam  not  to  report  them.    Sam  refused  to  be  threatened,  '^^^ 

ERJC^        began  to  push  him  around  and  then  to  hit  him.   He  tried  to  protect  •  ' 
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himself  but  did  .ot  .dt  back.  'Eventually  he  worked  his  way  to  the  door 
and  escaped. 

Tim  ijnncdiately  called  the  police,  asking  them  to  send  a  car  out  to 
the  canpus. 

;  Just  then  the  four  cockily  entered  the  hall  where  Sain  and  I  were 
standing.    I  told  them  that  they  should  all  join  me  at  the  program  car  in 
the  parking  lot,  that  the  two  students  were  dismissed  from  the  program  for 
the  r€snainaer  of  the  suiiTDer,  and  that  their  friends  could  return  their  clothes 
and  other  valuables  to  them  the  followmg  day.    They  replied  tliat  there  wasn't 
anything  I  could  do  to  them.    I  replied  that  the  police  were  on  their  way  to 
'  the  program  at  that  nonent  and  that  I  would  have  them  arrested  if  they  did 
not  aocotpany  me  voluntarily.    They  did  so  docilely.    Tim  Weston  and 
other  students  joined  us  for  the  drive  in. 

The  students  whom  I  was  dismissing  regained  some  of  their  aplanb  and 
began  to  insist  that  I  was  treating  them  unjustly.   They  said  they  would  re- 
tain the  black  connunity '  leader  at  the  camiunity  house  as  their  legal  coun- 
sel.   I  said  I  would  be  glad  to  talk  with  him  then  and  there  since  I  was  sure 
he  would  agree  with  me  that  there  was  nothing  to  defend. 

In  the  meantins,  students  at  the  program  had  told  Dave  Bram  after  we 
left  for  town  "They  goin  to  git  him  in  there  and  kill  him,"  so  he  had  called 
the  police  and  asked  them  to  send  a  man  to  the  coniminity  house.   When  we 
arrived  at  the  oartnunity  house  in  the         Tim  advised  me  against  entering 
unai  he  found  a  black  neighborhood  worker  whom  he  trusted.    I  waited  outside 
jbhe  canmmity  house  for  a  fa^  minutes,  until  one  of  the  students  called  but 
that  the  connunity  leader  was  there.   Confif'cnt  in  his  ability  to  maj.htain 
order,  1  went  in.   Upon  entering,  I  was  asked  to  sit  dam  by  the  wall  until 
he  was  free.   There  wore  a  number  of  youths  in  the  34*3 
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roan,  some  playing  pool  at  a' table  in  the  middle.    Several  cam  over  to 
roe  and  began  questioning  me  hostilely.    I  asked  where  tiie  ccmmunity  loader 
was  and  was  nw  told  that  he  was  out  of  ta-.Ti.   toi-e  and  more  of  the  youths 
crowded  around  me,  one  of  thm  beginning  to  push  re  with  one  hand  as  he 
questioned  ma.   Vvhat  was  our  program?   Why  were  we  so  inhospitable?  Why 
was  I  prejudiced  against  blacks?   What  was  I  doing  in  this  place  any.vay? 
nidn't  I  knw  that  whites  weren't  welcai^  here?  At  this  point,  I  said  I 
would  be  glad  to  leave  and  began  walking  toward  thcs  side  door  vMch  was 
propped  open  by  a  chair.    Only  later  did  I  recall  jseeing  one  fellas,  just 

^  behind  serve  of  the  others,  swinging  a  sledge  haimer  laconically.  Persons 
crowded  about  ma,  ^grabbing  for  me.    Scrneone  pushed  the  chair  frcm  the  door 
as  I  approached  it,  and  I  was  barely  able  to  squeeze  out  before  it  closed. 

I  rushed  out  and  davn  the  stairs  to  the  yard,  followed  by  shouts.  I 
looked  back,  saw  the  chair,  a  rock,  the  sledgehamer,  and  a  broon  all 
about  to  be  ejected  to/ard  me  and  turned  to  shield  myself  as  I  stumbled 
dcwn  the  final  stair.    Something  hit  me  in  the  back  of  the  head,  knocking 
ny  breath  out  and  causing  me  to  begin  sobbing  and  wheezing  involuntarily 
as  1  made  it  to  the  sidewalk.  ' '  I  found  the  policOTan^^;*.;cj  had  asked  for  at  • 
the  comer,  but  could  not  speak  for  several  minutes  through  the  sobs.  By 
that  tiiTG  Tim  returned,  having  been  unable  to  find  the  neighborhood  worker. 

^le  was  simultaneously  angry  at  me  and  protective  of  me.  ^^We  returned  to 
the  car.    I  felt  exceedingly  stupid  and  at  the  same  tiins  finally  convinced 
that  matters  were  out  of  control  and  that  we  should  sinply  close  the  program 

t  ii 

intnediatcly.    The  two  students  Vrho  had  ridden  in  v;ith  us  rejoined  us,  do- 
riding  Jim  for  having  been  a  caA'ard'and  praising  me  for  having  been  willing 
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to  rij^k  rny  life  for  the  sake  of  the  program.    Enrcipturod  by  the  trickle 

of  blood  fran  tlio  back  of  nry  head,  they  could  not  undcarstand  why  I  v;ould 

talk  now,  at  tliis  ntxr^t  of  triunph,  about  stopping  the  program. 

When  we  arrived  back  at  the  canpus,  we  found  the  staff  in  meeting 

and  on  the  brink  of  making  tlie  same  decision  to  stop  the  program.  Wg 

decided  to  call  the  parents  and  tell  tliem  to  come  out  as  soon  as  possible, 

but  to  wait  until  the  erri  of  supper  to  tell  the  students  so  parents  v;ould 

be  on  the  scene  to  help  avert  any  negative  reactions  to  the  announcement. 

To  my  surprise,  the  inost  negative  reaction  to  the  announcement  came  from 

the  students  v^o  had  cVli-i.'i.j.Ci'-ii^  to  make  the  program  work,  people  like 

John  Dcirius,  Henry  Aston,  and  Marvin  Tully.    They  felt  betrayed  and  v.'antcd 

■t 

to  believe  thxat  they  co-old  have  controlled  matters  that  final  night. 
Whereas  they  had  been  prepared  minutes  before  to  IxDlieve  I  was  a  le^gitiinate 
hero  because  they  had  heard  the  ''epic  of  the  cannunity  house  fran  the  other 
i3tto  students,  they  nw  vicved  me  as  a  ccwardly  traitor.    This  v/as  a  bitter 
final  pill. 

Wall,  not  final.    It  turned  out  that  Micki  Robertson  and  Scth  Phillips 
had  returned  to  their  floor  imrr^iately  after  hearing  the  announcement  and 
had  punched  through  virtually  every  single  ceiling  tile  along  the  h^ll, 
leaving  a  shambles.    The  folla^/ing  morning  the  vice-president  of  the 
college  who  had  been  negative  to  the  program  called  in  a  ne'^spaper  photo- 
grapher, ajnd  the  debris  was  spread  over  the  front  page  of  that  Saturday's 
paper  along  with  a  scnsationalistic  article  containing  several  alleged 
"quotes  fran  mo,  although  I  had  never  spoken  to  tlie  reporter. 
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Nor  was  that  the  finale.    Wion  the  program  ended  altogether  after  u'^*' 
the  seventh  v/eek,  the  core  staff  moved  its  office  to  the  third  floor  of 
a  Yale  building  renovated  to  house  special  educational  programs  during 
the  academic  year.    The  second  night  a  fire  gutted  the  building,  destroy- 
ing irony  of  our  i.'cords  as  well.    It  has  never  been  established  that  the 
fire  was  caused  by  arson.    And  even  if  it  was,  ours  was  not  the  only 
program  in  the  building  that  might  have  been  an  arsonist's  target.  Still, 
.the  event  does  seem  symbolic  of  the  summer,  even  in  its  inexplicableness. 
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XIV.  mERLIFVAFTERnOUGMT 

Witli  the  end  of  tiie  second  sunroor,  I  ceased  directing  Upward 
Bound,,  as  planned,  iln  order  to  turn  my  full  attention  to  conploting 
my  graduate  work. 

I  had  searched  for  a  successor  for  six  months,  origirally  in  thie 
hope  tliat  ho  could  participate  in  tlie  summer  session;  but  it  was  hard 
to  find  candidates  who  met  ny  standards  of  an  articulated  educational 
philosophy  and  LVcttLpersonal  competence;  and  then  the  Yale  administration 
stalled  on  the  ta-.o  rrsn  I  recorinended  until  they  took  other  jobs  instead. 
I  later  leam-d  thaty^thc  administration  did^not  v/ish  to  hire  a  man  who ' 
would  operate  the  program  in  a  manner  similar  to  mine.    A  primary  con- 
cern fcr  the  succcc-dijjy  tsuuitir,  shared  by  the  Yale  and  national  Vpfjard 
Bound  administrations,  would  be  to  create  a  more  orderly,  less  trouble- 
some program. 

A  new  director  with  a  ccnmitment  to  structured  academic  learning  was 
eventually  hirai  in  mid-winter.    By  pre-structuring  the  program  from  the 
top  da^n,  by  avoiding  open  staff  ard  conmunal  meetings,  and  by  eliminatii^ 
most  of  the  students  we  had  atteirpted  to  work  with  during  the  previous  two 
surnnor,*  he  succeeded,  according  to  informal  reports  I  received,  in  run- 
ning a  quiet  residential  session  the  next  sunmer. 


*Whereas  75%  of  our  first-year  students  rotumcxa  the  second  sumiiGr,  only 
30%  of  the  students  fran  tiie  first  t.vo  sumnvars  returned  for  the  tliird 
surmior.    Only  16  j  returned  for  tiie  fourth  sunmer. 


t  ' 

Bayond  this  adiievcnisnt,  it  is  unclecir  that  the  nw  philosophy 
improved  tlie  acadcmic^^rcsults  of  the  program.    In  a  later  review  of 
the  files,  I  foimd  several  eveiluaticns  of  the  program  by  its  faculty, 
all  predcminantly  negative,  of  which  the  following  paints  the  mosi 


,  JU 


ocnprehensive  picture: 

Fran  the  job  intervia-;,  frcm  friends  ;\ho  knew  about 
the  no.-/  Up'.<.-ard  Hound,  and  fra'ii  the  orientation  sessions,  I  was 
given  tlio  ijipressicn  that  tiio  overall  procjrain  was  to  be 
structured  and  skills-oriented  and  that  the  algebra  classes 
were  to  be  designed  t:o  lielp  prepare  students  to  deal  witii  an 
algebra  class  in  trie  public  sdicols  in  September.    During  the 
.first  few  days  it  bc-ccjr.e  clear  that  these  irpressions  were  not 
correct.    ?J. though  narlnally  required  to  attend  class,  to 
study  in  tlio  evening,  a:id  to  observe  a  curfew,  students  v;ere  not 
penalized  for  not  doing  so.    The  stated  goal  of  the  prog.ram  be- 
came "porsonnl  dc:volo[.iTicnt."    Alrrost  tr.v-o  weeks  elapsed  before  tlie 
>  first  full  staff  n-ooting.    Wiether,  given  the  students  admitted 

.J.,.,    vj'-C  .4  L..-..    ^.  V..W.  y^^^^C   o^vO   S.1  .c^  :'^j\jCt  tdiG 

course  ol:  events  is  doubtful;  as  it  was,  tlie  trends  begun  the 
first  few  days  continued  until  there  was  no  academj.c  progrejn. 

In  short,  staff  (at  least  teachers)  came  expecting  a 
structured,  skills-oriented,  academic  program;  students  came 
.   expecting  an  unstructured  sumner  carnp  like  the  previous  sunrosrs; 
and  the  staff  v;as  not  strong  enough  to  bring  about  a  change  in 
those  expectations.    Tnis  inadequacy  of  the  stctff  caused 
teachers,  tutors,  and  administrators  to  blame  each  other  for^ 
tile  failure. 

In  the  maantime,  I  was  still  struggling  v;ith  the  first  two  years 
of  the  program,  new  in  an  intellectual  sense.    My  thinking  was  not  merely 
private  eind  retrospective,  ha-v'ever.    Instead,  it  generated  numerous  r^a<J 
encounters  and  conflicts  befveen  me  and  the  faculty  in  rnyidepar,tr;^nU 
y^I  wished  to  organize'my  dissertation  around  three  topics  which  I 
regarded  as  inextricably  interrelated,  both  in  theory  and  in  the  practice 
•  of  my  management  of  Up\N'ard  Bound.    The  first  was  the  possible  development 
by  inc:ividuals  fran  ocnpliant  learning  (or  defiant  ron-leaming  in  the  case 
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of  many  of  our  students)  to  self-directed  loamLig;  the  second  was  the 
possible  developnv2nt  by  an  organization  from     bureaucratic  c!r^'^ji:fia/'vr5''f-:f 

I 

to  sonv2  kind  of  collaborative  structure;  the  tliird  was  the  possible 
developrvent  of  the  :30cial  cliirate  fran  avoidance  to  encouragement  of 
shared/  mutually  relevant  objective  information,  i.e.,  the  possible 
developmont  f rem  anti-sciantif ic  to  pro- scientific  c;r::i:iSli 
seencd  to  ire  that  to  study  hew  to  encourage'  self-directed  leeuming 
among  persons  was  to  study  collaborative  organizational  structures; 
that  to  study  hir.'/  to  generate  successful  collaboration  v.'as  to  study  ha^ 
to  encourage  action  based  on  the  charing  of  mutually  relevant,  object- 
ive informtion;  and  that  to  study  the  process  of  sharing  and  acting  on 
mutually  relevant,  objective  information  was  to  study  the  v;ay  self- 
directed  learners  operate.    I  argued  that  it  made  no  sense  to  study  any 
one  of  these  process€is  in  isolation,  since  eacii  of  thori — individual 
learning,  organizational  structure,  and  social  scientific  inquiry — 
depended  for  its  higher  development  on  the  sirultaneous  development 
of  the  other  toso  processes. 

The  three  faculty  mcsmbers  on  my  dissertation  ccnmittee  tended  to 
feel  that  my  proposal  -..-as  too  ambitious  and  tliat  I  ought  to  restrict 
itiyself  to  a  single  one  of  the  three  topics.    At  the  same  tiine,  other 
members  of  the  faculty  in  the  department  became  increasingly  negative 

•      •  •  • 

about  my  performance  in  general  and  about  my  proposed  dissertation  in  *: 
particular,  even  though  (or  because)  they  generally  agreed  that  I  was  one 
of  the  brightest  students  in  the  program.    As  they  saw  itt  I  had  evaded 
several  requirements  (I  had  fulfilled  seme  requirements  prior  to  entering 
the  program  and  had  petitioned  unsuccessfully  to  anit  another) ,  had  failed 

ny  qualifying  35% 
*ln  a  tape  recorded  evaluation  SG?;:3ion  of  the  doctoral  students ,  of  v/hich  each 
ERJC    student  was  later  invited  to  hear  \±e  poirtion  reif erring  to  himself.        •  * 


exams  i*'^n^Q,  although  I  had  remedied  iJiat  the  follaving  tenn).,  had 
written  only  one  really  good  paper  during  my  third  year  (the  three  men 
Who  liarpcd  on  this  point  were  in  fact  referring  to  three  different  ^ 
papers) ,  and  was  nc^1  proposing  to  a^ark  upon  a  dissertr.tion  seriouslN/^J^ 
fia^ved  as  a  scientific  study  by  lack  of  quantitative  data  and  by  my 
active  participation  in  the  very  piDject  I  claiined  to  be  studying.  Some 
Jnaribers  of  the  faculty  perceived  me  as  being  determined  to  influence  them 
but  as  utterly  unwilling  to  be  influenced  by  them,  and  they  did  not  wish  to 
let  me  get  away  with  this. 

It  became  evident  that  my  efforts  to  define  my  own  learning  deviated 
sufficiently  fran  the  conventional  role-behavior  of  a  graduate  student  in  this 
organization  and  that  the  resulting  quality  of  my  thinking  deviated  suf- 
ficiently fran  what  others  recognized  as  science  to  raise  doubts  about  the 
very  legitimacy  of  rtr,'  v?ork  as  scientific  inquiry'.  This 
ine  further  evidence  of  the  interplay  among  definitions  of  personal  learning, 
organizational  structure  and  scientific  inquijcy.    But,  even  though  I  knew 
that  the  faculty's  view  of  me  was  sanewhat  distorted,  I  could  not  deny  that 
I  had  failed  in  my  attenpts  to  convince  them  of  the  validity  of  my  viev/s,     -  '. 
an  iuportant  failure  on  my  part  since  one  aspect  of  an  aspiring  scicjii:i..u '  s 
responsibility  is  to  ccmnunicate  his  work  to  his  colleagues  in  a  publicly 
convincing  way.  So,  I  finally  decided  not  to  write  the  dissertation  on  Upward 
Bound. 

Once  having  accepted  the  faculty's  influence  in  tliis  dramatic  v.u/, 
my  relations  with  them  seemed  to  ijnprove  equally  dramatically.    I  defined 
an  acceptable  alternative  dissertation  in  three  days  and  then  took  a  long 
vacation  during  v/hich  I  bc^an  to  write  about  Upward  Bound  in  a  more  in- 
formal way,  eventuating  in  the  first  throe  descriptive  chapters  of  the 
present  book. 
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MORE  RECENT  INFLUENCES 

After  this  start,  two  years  intervened  before  I  returned  to  work  on 
this  manuscript.    During  this  tme  1  oonpleted  my  dissertation  and  revised 
it  for  publication  as  a  book  (Leaming  from  Experience;  Tabards  Conscious" 
nfiss) ,  achieved  publication  of  another  manuscript  (Being  for  the  Most  Part 
Puppets) ,  spent  a  happy  and  successful*  summer  as  an  "applied  behavioral 
science  intern"  at  the  National  Training  Laboratories,  and  took  a  lead  in 
executing  a  successful  and  innovative  course  encouraging  self-directed 
csntrepreneurship  among  sane  350  S.M.U.  School  of  Business  undergraduates 
each  tern  for  two  years. 

I  mention  these  achievements  and  the  aura  of  public  success  that 
suffuses  them  because  I  believe  they  affected  this  manuscript  in  t,^o  re- 
lated '..'ays.    First,  these  successes  gave  me  a  lot  nore  courage  to  return 
to  the  study  of  the  more  agonizing,  ambivalent  processes  and  results  of 
my  Upward  Bound  years.    For  I  have  been  continually  aware  during  the  past 
two  years  of  acting  under  the  irif  luence  of  lessons  learned  fran  Up^vard 
Bound,  modulating  the  tone,  timing,  topic,  and  intensity  of  iry  actions  in  " 
organizational  settings  from  day  to  day  on  the  basis  of  patterns  in  iry 
Inward  Bound  experience.    Consequently,  it  has  becane  clecirer  and  clearer 
to  me  that  even  my  failures  at  that  time  were  of  value  to  me,  serving  as 
pre-conditions  for  later  success. 

Second,  these  later  successes  affected  my  sense  of  the  relative  force 
of  various  social  dynamics  interacting  at  Upward  Bound.  Initially,  I  was 
very  harsh  on  myself  in  evaluating  responsibility  for  the  difficulties 


^According  to  leaders'  evaluations. 

Accordi.ng  to  superiors'  evaluations  and  axtensive  quantitative  and  con- 
porativG  research. 
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and  fciilures  of  the  second  spring  and  s\my  ■  I  felt  it  in^rtant  to 
accept  the  final,  i;>ublic  verdict  of  failure  inherent  in  the  hasty  and 

« 

violent  ending  of  the  residential  program,  rather  tlian  ccmforting  myself 
with  reflection  abcat  less  obvious  indaxes  of  performance  (e.g.  students' 
increased  ability  to  verbalize  issues  and  reach  group  decisions , • the 
twenty  students  who  passed  irake-up  exams) ,  v;hich  provided  grounds  for 
believing  that  significant  learning  had  occurred  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  conflict.    And,  given  the  overall  verdict  of  failure,  I  blamed  my 
own  performance  hea-vily  for  this  failure.    This  emphasis  is  reflected  by 
the  repeated  mention  of  my  fear  of  conflict  in  the  early  chapters  of  this 
book,  a  theme  which  I  anticipated  would  explain  many  of  the  negative  ro- 
cults  which  occurreu  late  in  tlie  program.    I  would  listen  to  succeeding 
tapes  of  those  t^vo  years  with  this  theme  in  mind  and  I  would  find  myself 
wishing  at  the  outset  of  a  given  meeting  that  I  had  recognized,  faced  up 
to,  and  verbalized  a  certain  conflict.    I  would  berate  myself  for  not 
having  done  so,  only  to  find,  as  I  listened  to  the  tape,  that  I  had 
voiced  just  that  concern  at  the  time.    This  repeated  discovery?  as  well  as 
Try  later  public  successes;  as  well  as  tiie  very  writing  of  this  book  (wit- 
ness Chapter  XIII,  "Interlude") —all  these  events  reduced  the  harshness  of 
iiy  self-evaluation,  made  me  more  accepting  of  my  real  failings,  and  turned 
my  attention  more  toward  shared  social  factors  responsible  for  hindering 
learning  among  us. 
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KINDS  OF  PERSOMAL  LEAIsNING 


In  retrospect,  I  believe  I  experienced  several  different  kinds  of 
learning  during  iind  after  the  program.    One  kind  of  learning  I  VTOiild 
describe  as  a  feeling  of  increasing  personal  eitodiment  or  concreteness 
as  the  program  progressed.    Many  persons  probably  feel  sufficiently  on- 
bodied  to  begin  v/ith,  ccsnfortable  with  specific  stylistic  and  cultural 
assunptions  about  hw  life  is  best  lived,  and  feel  a  greater  struggle  re- 
lating to  abstract  principles.    But  ray  pcirticular  background  of  living 
in  different  cultures  as  a  child  and  then  of  intellectual  concern  in 
.  school  made  nv2  more  at  home  among  abstractions  than  among  particular 
actions.    I  do  not  believe  that  the  increasing. embodiment  I  felt  in- 
^   herod  in  the  concrete  experience  of  the  prcgram  per  se,  but  rather  in  the 

attempt  to  translate  certain  idoals— self-directed  inquiry,  collabor- 
ation, social  inc3uiry-in- action,  ijiter-cultural  ccmminity — into  concrete 
practice.    This  attempt  called  for  constant  stretching,  balancing  and 
accepting  of  everyone's  corpetence,  awareness,  and  willingiiess  to  ex- 
periment, and  thus  made  it  very  clear  v/hat  v.'ere  the  actual  limits  of 
iny  cwn  and  others'  abilities  so  to  stretch,  to  balance,  and  to  accept. 

What  most  surprised  me  then  and  still  surprises  me  each  tima  I 
encounter  the  sequence,  even  though  by  nw  I  have  encountered  it  thousands 
of  tiincs,  is  first,  ha-.'  little  disposed  most  persons  tend  to  be  to  such  '•/i;$<'.to'^<, 
stretching,  balancing  and  accepting,  no  matter  wliat  their  age  (axcept 
young  children),  social  clasd,  or  level  of  education;  next,  hc^  fiercely 
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they  initially  fight  against  sharjjig  in  such  stretching j  and  finally,  ha-/ 
strong  and  gentle  and  generative  they  becoro  \vhon  they  take  these  eternal, 
optional  human  tasks  as  their  am.    The  more  often  I  have  seen  this 
sequence  the  inoro  concretely  defined  I  have  becom'.2  in  my  nmsnt-to- 
moTient  actions  with  others.    I  have  become  increasingly  willing  to 
create  specific  -nvironronts  and  make  specific  demands  on  others  in  the 
belief  that  those  environments  and  demands  will  help  us  grw  together. 

This  willingness  to  irake  demands  is  a  second  learning  I  derived 
fran  Up^^ard  Bound.    Before,  when  I  was  only  in  touch  with  my  infantile, 
egocentric  dem^mds  of  others,  I  suppressed  them  for  fear  of  being  re- 
jected  and,  instead  of  making  any  dcanands ,7 tried  in  a  soma-zhat  chameleon- 
like fashicn  to  r^et  the  standards  of  Uie  environment  or  particLuar 
person  I  was  with.    By  the  tima  I  took  on  the  directorship  of  Up/ard 
Bound,  I  had  developed  a  sufficiently  matiure  and  coherent  set  of  princi- 
ples to  provide  nva  with  seme  anclior,  but  a  too  abstract  anctor  to  give 
roe  much  leverage  in  any  concrete  situation     I  continued  to  have  a  great  '   '  " 
fear  of  iir^wsing  my  principles  on  others  if  I  stood  for  them  too  fimlv  - 
because  I  did  not  yet  knew  haf  to  measure  in  concrete  situations  hw  much 
firmness  was  necessary  on  my  part  to  balance  oountorforces  C!,7;SOTri.LW 
and  thus  create  a  genuine  choice  for  myself  or  another.    During  the  second 
yeai  of  Upv/ard  Bound  I  could  be  firmer  and  more  dennnding  than  d'oring  the 
first  year  both  because  I  had  confidence  that  irany  others  in  the  program 
shared  sottg  of  my  principles  ard  because  I  was  beginning  to  learn  v;hat  kinds 
.  of  behav.ior  needed  counterbalancing.    But  even  then  I  found  it  difficult 
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to  undorstand  tlic  validity  of  tlio  rcnoarch  findings  of:  one  of  iny  friends 
who  intcrviov/cd  a  dozen  atnff  momlxjrs  diurincj  tiio  final,  non-rosidontial 
week  of  the  prajranu    'Ihoir  various  roiiuir}:^  aixjut  ii>o  created  a  cohorent 
portrait  of  a  cjcntl:!,  responsive  person;  too  oftcii  takjjig  personal  resix)n- 
sibility  for  evcnt.-^  but  too  rarely  taJcing  program  responsibility  for  do- 
cisions;  unroalistically  abstract  cind  corrmittcd  to  an  unfarailiar  education- 
al philosophy  tliat  couldn't  work  in  seven  weeks;  ;.'ith  no  concept  of  evil 
or  of  tlie  need  p'^ioplo  have  for  liinits;  and  consocjuently  weak  and  vacil- 
lating v/hen  aggressive  action  was  needed.    VSion  I  originally  saw  these 
findings,  I  struggled  wiL-klthein  and  partially  rationalized  them  away  by 
feeling  misundorrilood.    No.v,  after  four  years  of  stretch-ing  to.vard  an  ap- 
preciation of  thio  ontx)f:;ito  exurr'ny?— riggro'i^ivo  initiative  (•■•.'{■•ich  a 
colleague's  recent  remark  Uiat  I  acted  in  a  "blindly  antagoalstic"  way 
on  a  particular  occa^jion  suggests  I  nvny  have  achieved) ,  I  can  see  ixore 
clearly  hcM  weak  I  was. 

Another  fund£imentt*il  learning  of  mine,  implicit  in  several  of  tlie 
foregoing  paragrat^hs  ar»d  probably  already  only  too  obvious  to  nwst 
people,  is  that  rnr^st  of  the  time  most  adolescents,  youth,  and  adults  in 
our  society  do  not  act  rationally.    Dy  rational  action  I  mocin  behavior 
v^ich  congruently  expresses  tlic  bnlanco  measured  by  one's  tliouglit  be- 
tween intuitions  of  one's  present  stop  in  his  lifetirvs  dance  and  of  the 
present  step  called  for  by  the  environment.    Intellectually,  I  already 
kne<r/  tliat  virtually  no  one  develop.^  tlie  skills  and  awarenef^s  to  act 
rationally,    fiut  in  practice  I  alv.'ayn  took  people  rieriourjly  and  at 
face  value  v4\en  they  r.xx±o,  and  UK>refore  accord-xl  Uv.i'n  Uio  kind  of  rosfKrjt 

3G9 


on«  ought  to  reserve  for  rational  action  or  efforts  tavard  rational  ac±ion. 
I  Cein  see  to^?o  characteristics  in  me  that  contributed  to  this  tendency. 
One  was  nty  habitual  compulsion  to  respond  to  others'  demands  so  that  tiioy 
would  accept  ms.    The  second  v.'as  my  imago  of  inysclf  as  rational  and  my 
projection  of  this  rationality  onto  others.    M;;  se.ase  of  my  a-m  rational- 
ity  v/as  propagated  partly  by  a  genuine  (but  not  very  highly  developed) 
concern  to  link  abstract  intuitions  to      behavior,  partly  by  my  radically 
incoirplete  ability  to  observe  myself  (v.'hich  spared  ine  from  seeing  almost 
all  of  my  irrational  action) ,  and  partly  f  rem  iry  suppression  of  many  of  my 
spontaneous  desires  (which  gave  me  an  illusorv*  constancy) . 

At  the  end  of  Upr.vard  Bound  I  not  only  c-jirvs  to  feel  others'  irrational- 
ity/ but  to  despair  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  by  and  large,  v/ith 
importcint  but  not  very  numerous  exceptions,  people  refused  to  acknowledge 
their  irrationality  in  action  and  therefore  never  discovered  and  parti- 
cipated in  the  struggle  ta.'/ard  rational  action.    V.hen  I  look  over  my  ck- 
perience  since  then,  ha-vever,  I  find  that  as  I  have  increasingly  ackncw-  . 
ledged  m^  irrationality  in  action  and  enlarged  and  more  openly  shared  m\' 
struggle  toward  rational  action,  the  other  people  in  my  environment  have 
seemed  more  willing  to  acknowledge  their  irrationality  in  action  ard^take 
on  the  struggle  ta\?ard  personal  rationality.    I'm  not  sure  v;hether  the 
fonTV2r  plays  a  role  ir.  causing  the  latter,  but  in  any  event  my  despair 
has  dissipated. 

I  criiorged  fran  tlie  Upward  Bound  experience  with  a  stronger  and  more 
concrete  conmitment  to  self-directed  learning  than  I  had  entered  it  with. 
1  felt  tliat  staff  monbors  cwi:*.  ka^w  of  self -directed  learning  had  ir-ide  us 
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unready  and  unable  to  run  a  genuine  school—to  encourage  self-directed 
learning  anong  students^t^^But  various  ones  of -us  had  mDved  far  enough 
along  the  path  of  sclf-dirocted  learning  for  me  to  delineate  the  differ- 
ences one  could  expect  over  time  betas-een  a  person  exposed  to  what  I 
would  call  "unilateral  inculcation"— the  conventional  education  of  today—    ■ ' 
and  a  person  who  enters  an  anvironment  which  encourages  the  struggle 
toward  self-direction.    The  follwing  list  of  different  qualities  e- 
merged: 
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UNIIATERM.  I^^UIm'ION  Ic-ads  in 
the  direction  of  valuing 
'  <iiven  angy/ors  cind  th>^s  to: 

A  STATIC  SETJ-ST'/.CCIl^E 
psy cholocj  ical  rig  id  i  ty 
low  sol f -esteem 
psychologiccil  failure 
low,  e>:ternalized,  or  irreal 

levels  of  aspiration 
distortion  of  rriossagcs 
unwillingness  to  a.-.n 

clumsiness;  failure 

im  SELF-AV:?VRE^TESS 

lav  av.'areness  of  relation  of 

words  to  behavior 
lew  valuing  of  thought  in 

life-decisions 
inability  to  relate  thoughts 

and  feelings 
uncoascious  and  therefore 

uaself-critical  value 

system 

DISJUNCTION  IM  SELP-V^OnJlb 

RELATIQirSHirS 

Senial  of  responsibility  for 

behavior 
unreliable,  external 

oonmitments 
creates  binds  for  others 
defensiveness 
avoids  direct  reference  to 

interpersonal  situation 

INCXDMPFTEInT  ACTICv?  stpatigies 
low  long-tenn  prc;jlciii-soiving 

abilities 
low  tolerance  for  ambiguity  or 

open  conflict 
low  ability  to  e:'Xiress  immediate 

perceptions,  questions,  needs, 

feelings 

little  willingness  to  test  reality 
by  confronting  self  or  others 

little  c:<per.irr.entation,  risk-tciking, 
trust-building 

INABILITY  to"  \'DVy  VrTTIl  aV\^yTS> 
inability  to  hc4p  otr.ors  m  v/ays  that 

increase  seif-estccn 
inability  to  share  auLhority  collabor- 
atively 

PP^^-position  to  violence  underlying 
£iSILaasivitv  or  aggrcfi^ivity 


SELF-DIRECTED  LIAniNKXS  leads  in 
Uio  direction  of  valuing 
existential  ciuostions  and  thus  to: 

A  pYI^gv^v^c  .si-i.F-s'in'CTyrvE 

pnychologi.  cal  f  io:: j.bi  1  i  ty 
high  self-esteem 
psychological  success 
self-clieilxtinging,  achievable 

levels  of  aspiration 
undist(:rtcd  recepti.on  and  transmission 
search  for,  diagnosis' of ,  failure  • 

in  order  to  learn 

HIGH  SET-P-AV^APHs^SS 

awareness  or  congruities^,and  incon- 
gruities b2t'A'con  a.'.'iCyaluGS/'boiiaviors 

va].uing  of  tliought  for  'ccmparing 
feelings  in  life-decisions 

task  of  tlicught  reen  as  mapping 
feelings 

value  system  based  on  self- testing 
and  self- transcending  seardi  for 
truth 

appropriation  of  effects  of  am 
behavior 

trustvcrthy,  internal  ccmnitrrfents 
authe  itic ,  self-referential 

dialogue  ^  . 

opcjruiess 

confronts,  supports 


O0MPETF.\T  ACTION  STPATEG'.n? 
ability'  to  dissolve  prcijjiav.^ 

pemvunently 
acceptance  of  ambiguitv  and  interest 

in  bringing  conflict  into  ti'-r-?  c-^ 
ability  to  fonmlato  ?nd  o:':;-..:Lf;.T  iin- 
mediato  perceptions,  questions,  needs, 
feelings 

octmiitrnent  to  testing  reality  through 
*   self-questioning,  mutual  eicploraticn 

and  confron.ution 
continuing  c:xcriircntation  to  discover 
each  nrxnont's  ne-//  reality 

AniLm^io  v;:rk  witii  rrnnT-s 

ability  to  cniaco  ccir.aiticns  in  which 
others  ciM\  incrcaGO  self-ostccn 
^Xitl  ability  to  colJatorato,  rcoa'r.i.::ing  rx)tli 
obo    interdet:crvJ(  :nco  and  dif  rcrti.nC'js 

higher  voo.cofulnoss  directing  e:«:tpnpl 
passivity  and  aqgrcr-sivity 


XV^.    THE  ME?U>IING  OF  COLIABORATION 

« 

Another  learning  of  mine  during  the  program-~<i.C!:.W^^?S!?^i^^ 

^».i^^a*i«tt5^^^^^  an  increasingly  sophisticated  sense  of  what  "col-  . 

laboration"  meant.    At  the  outset,  our  definition  of  collaboration— 
whether  we  were  proponents  or  opponents  of  this  way  of  wrking  together- 
tended  to  be  "everyone  shares  in,  and  canes  to  agree  on,  every  decision." 

This  vie^  was  obviously  unrealistic.    Given  the  arount  of  tiiiie  v;e 
had,  the  number  of  decisions  to  be  made,  the  number  of  people  involved, 
the  extent  of  oui;  differences  in  outlook,  and  our  lack  of  skills  in  re- 
solving differeiictis;  buch  a  decision-making  principle  was  bound  to  fail 
to  meet  our  needs.    One  reaction  to  this  situation  was  to  becar.e  ideo- 
logically cormitted  or  opposed  to  collaboration,  explaining  .away  any 
results  apparently  inconsistent  with  one's  ideology.    As  this  book  suggests, 
rny  ideology  was  strongly  pro-collaboration  and  no  doubt  led  ira  through 
circumstances  that  would  have  shaken  a  man  less  blind  to  actual  results. 
However,  i  also  reacted  to  the  situation  in  a  different  way,  as  did 
others.    This  reaction  involved  the  gradual  redefinition  of  collaboration 
as  well  as  a  gradual  differentiation  among  specific  situations  and  his- 

< 

torical  phases  of  our  school.  * 

The  redefinition  of  collaboration  occorred  along  several  dimensions, 
roughly  corresponding  to  the  different  concepts  in  the  original  definition. 
"Everyone"  in  practice  gradually  came  to  m3an  "tl^^  relevant  public",  wheth-or 
that  bo  the  core  staff,  tine  tutors,  the  teachers,  the  students,  the  blacks, 
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the  tutor  groups,  etc.    The  specific  rolGvont  public  tended  to  be  de- 

if 

teriidnrl  by  self-assertion.    Thus,  the  black  staff  became  a  decision- 
making group  and  al;3o  more  systcirutically  influenced  my  decisions  and 
decisions  of  the  st-iff  as  a  v/hole  during  the  second  surnner  session  when 
it  took  the  initiative  to  organize  "black  family  ntDetings."  Likewise, 
the  students  first  defined  themselves  out  of  the  decision-making  public 
in  disciplinary  cases  for  the  second  sunirker,  then  reattained  sane  in- 
fluence through  the  sequence  of  events  that  led  to  the  staff's  accept- 
ance of  four  Student  Planning  Ccnmittee  proposals  at  tlie  end  of  the 
second  week  of  the  second  session.    These  instances  of  self-assertion, 

hwever,  were  probably  encouraged  by  an  overall  climate  established 

•t 

during  the  first  ye£u:,  welcoming  wide  pajrticipation  in  decisior.3.  Thu3, 
the  redefinition  of  "everyone"  to  "the  relevant  p-jblic"  was  not  merely 
a  conceptual  clarification  that  could  have,  been  made  at  the  outset  of 
the  program  and  thus  saved  us  much  confusion.    Instead,  tlie  conceptual 
redefinition  was  dependent  for  its  accuracy  and  efficacy  upon  a  par- 
ticular fund  of  shared  experience  and  shared  work  in  conceptualizing  that " 
experience. 

Other  terms  v/ere  redefined  in  a  similar  manner.    "Shares  in"  came  to 
mean  different  things  in  different  situations.    In  an  eirejigency  or  a 
very  routine  situation  "shares  in"  might  actually  mean  "is  notifie-d 
about,  accepts,  identifies  with,  and  acts  on".    If  sharing  in  decisions 
never  meant  more  tt.an  being  notified  about  decisions,  it  would  obviously 
be  hypocritical  to  speak  of  it  as  "sharing  in"  decision-making.  This 
hypocrisy  v;ould  result  in  a  lack  of  trust  betv/een  t^ie  "notifiers"  and 
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those  "noUf ied  about.     And  this  lack  of  trust  would  bo  reflected  in 
a  gradual  disintegration  of  the  sequence  "is  notified  about,  accepts, 
identifies  with,  ar.d  acts  on."    TIius,  like  the  toim  "everyone,"  the 
gradual  differentiation  of  the  word  "sharej  in"  depended  upon  tlie 
development  of  trust  through  shared  e-xperiences  and  shared  mrk  in 
conceptualizing  those  experiences. 

••Canes  to  agree  on"  could  also  mean  several  different  things. 
Sonetimes  it  m-ant  that  the  discussion  educated  participants  by  re- 
sponding to  their  quesUons,  uncertainties,  and  dilemnas  to  the  point 
where  they  felt  confident  enough  to  agree  actively  rather  than  pas- 
sively? that  is,  to  agree  with  a  sense  of  initiative  and  responsibility 
about  executing  the  decision  rather  than  with  a  sense  of  minimal  can- 
pliance.    Sonetimes,  "conv2s  to  agree  on"  meant  that  a  p-rson  mde  his 
strongest  case  against  a  decision  openl,  and  then  was  influenced  by 
others'  rebuttals  and  discarded  his  disagreement.    Sometim2s  "cones  to 
agree  on"  meant  that,  although  a  person  was  not  in  agreament  with  the  ■ 
decision,  he  was  willing  to  collaborate  actively  in  implenenting  it  in 
the  spirit  of  experijnent  both  because  of  his  respect  for  others'  strong 
conviction  in  the  rigbtr.uos  of  the  decision  and  because  of  theix  willing- 
ness, in  turn,  to  research  the  actual  effectivaness  of  the  decision  after 
a  certain  period  of  time.    Presumably  this  research  ^^ould  either  succeed 
in  fully  convincing  the  person  who  had  initially  agreed  only  on  a  trial 
basis,  or  else  would  prove  the  inefficacy  of  the  decision  and  lead  the 
group  as  a  whole  to  change  the  decision.   An  implicit  example  of  this 
delicate  kind  of  process  occurred  during  the  staff  rrcetings  of  the  first 
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fi-4?«t  spring,  when  David  reports  (p.6^  )  having 


accecidod  with  tlio  c:olla]x)rativo  process,  despite  mitially  disagreeing 
with  it,  and  then  having  decided,  upon  reviewing  his  e-xperiance,  that 
he  "liked  the  way  a  universe  of  discourse  has  been  established."  An 
explicit  example!  of  this  kind  of  process  occurred  at  the  outset  of  the  secpnd 
sunrner  session  v.'hen  the  staff  as  a  whole  agreed  to  segregated  housing  for 
the  boys  on  the  proviso  that  this  decision  be  discussc-d  and  reconsidered  at 
the  Connwnity  r<!eeting  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  (p.<<Al  ) .    This  perspect- 
ive highlights  tlie  hetrayal  of  trust  that  occurred  v-tien  that  first  Connunity 
Meeting  did  not  actually  reconsider  the  housing  decision.    Because  I  act- 
ually felt  the  pa^n  of  not  insisting  on  that  priority,  this  axperience 
heigliLejis  nty  felt  caTmLuTTent  (intellectually,  I  Wcis  already  clear  about 
its  inportance)  to  taiie  very  aggressive  initiatives,  if  necessary, 
VThenever  in  the  future  I  find  the  ccnpletion  of  such  a  piece  of  existential 
socicd  research  threatened. 

From  all  the  foregoing  corments,  it  is  becaning  obvious  that  the  con- 
cept "every  decision"  in  the  definition  of  collaboration  also  became  dif- 
ferentiated.   In  fact,  it  was  alv/ays  a  niatter  of  judgirtont  on  the  part  of 
initiators  or  observers  v/hether  the  canmnity  as  a  whole  vx)uld  benefit 
fron  wider  or  narrcv/er  active  participation  in  the  ranking  of  any  given 
decision. 

THE  COMTITT,  PROCESS,  Ax\T)  SPIRIT  OF  DECISIONS 

V7o  can  distinguish  three  ways  in  which  a  decirdon  might  or  might  not 
be  collaborative.    These  three  v/ays  ijnply  three  qualities  of  judgment  v.'hidi 
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must  be  exorcised  correctly,  to  rojidcr  a  truly  collaborative  judgmsnt. 
First,  the  actual  content  of  tho  decision  might  or  might  not  encourage 
collaboration.    B'or  example,  SZlli^'fij  Graham  had  convinced  the  rest  of 
the  staff  tavard  the  end  of  the  first  sumrier  that  the  content  of  a  de- 
cision to  invite  only  the  academically  inclined  students  to  participate 
in  the  final  v/eok  of  tlie  program  would  undermine  the  spirit  of  colla- 
boration and  ccm:nuniiy^{>«  175)1 

Second,  tlic  process  by  v;hich  (or,  in  static  terms,  the  structure  in 
which)  a  decision  was  made  also  might  or  might  not  encourage  collabor- 
ation.   For  axample,  although  I  felt  the  content  of  Mai  Helal's  decision 
regarding  segregated  student  housing  for  the  second  sunrrier  might  well 
praiiote  coilalxsraticn  aTOng  students,-  I  also  felt  that  his  sclitari'  and 
secretive  process  of  making  it  was  a  misjudgment  that  tended  to  undermine 
collaboration  a^ng  the  faculty. 

Finally,  the'  spirit  in  which  a  decision  was  made  might  or  might  not 
encourage  collaboration.    For  exair.ple,  even  though  the  process  of  C?n3!J?eri«' 
faculty  meetings  ranained  collaborative  throughout  the  second  suri-mer,  the 
spirit  of  collaboration  was  so  discouraged  by  "honest  hate"  (p.'SO^  )  and 
by  all  our  other  crises  that  mutual  distrust,  destructive  conflict,  and 
dysfunctional  results  shot  higher  and  higher. 

The  discussion  of  collaboration  to  this  point  ar^  my  orpcrience  at 
Ufward  Bound  suggests  to  mo  that  the  spirit  of  collaboration  is  always 
the  primary  and  ultimate  (if  cilso  the  most  subtle  and  difficult  to  ar- 
"ticulatc)  source  of  trust  among  persons,  upon  v;liidi  botli  tho  process 
and  content  of  collaboration  depend  for  their  efficacy.    It  follavs  that 
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violation  or  absence  of  tlie  spirit  of  collaboration  irost  endangers  mutual 
trust. 

A  collaborative  process  within  any  particular  group  of  people  and  a 
collaborativoly-agri)sd-upon  structiure  in  turn  fjupport  and  make  poi;sible 
the  continued  practice  of  collaboration  in  iany  concrete  instance.  I 
vrould  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  except  in  cases  \stiere  rhetoric  is  highly 
abstract  and  incongment  with  actual  behavior,  the  content  of  decisions 
will  never  encourage  col].aboration  when  they  cure  not  grounded  in  col- 
laborative processes  or  structures.    For  c>:anple,  although  many  of  the 
tutor  applicants  for  the  second  summer  might  have  sciid  in  the  abstract 
that  they  favored  collaboration,  none  of  their  concrete  behavioral  sug- 
gentions  in  tJ-ie  case  to  whidi  tlicy  were  asked  to  offer  solutions  effect- 
ively enhanced  collaboration (  p.fSS).    I  would  explain  this  result  as 
deriving  fran  the  applicaiits'  experiential  unfamliarity  with  collabor- 
ative processes  and  structures.    Thus,  the  content  of  collaboration  de- 
pends on  both  the  spirit  and  the  process  of  collaboration  for  its  ef- 
ficacy.   It  follows  that  the  violation  of  a  collaboratively-agreed-upon 
structure  or  the  absence  of  collaborative  process  more  greatly  endangers 
mutual  trust  than  would  discouragetrent  of  collaboration  by  the  content  of 
a  decision. 

let  me  explciin  and  clarify  this  last  proposition.    Let  us  say  that 
one  member  of  an  organization  believer  cinother  has  made  a  mistaken  de- 
cifiion,  the  content  of  v^ich  di^  ourages  f-uture  collaboration.    He  may 
view  the  spirit,  process,  and  structure  of  the  decision-making  as  fully 
legitimate  and  in  harmony  v.dth  his  am  Interest  in  the  organization,  but 
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he  dcx!'='.  not  agroo  witli  the  outccn^Q.    In  tliis  case,  given  his  trust  in  the 
other,  based  on  shared  spirit,  process,  and  structure,  he  is  likely  to 
confront  tlio  other  witJi  his  disagrccsment,  oonfidcint  tliat  the  resolution 
of  the  disagreement,  v.'hether  it  involves  his  "winning"  or  "losing",  or  the 
creation  of  a  na-/  cind  different  perspective  for  tx'^th  inejinlDers ,  will  enliance 
himself,  hi3  relationship  to  the  othiers,  and  the  organization  as  a  v\iiole. 
Ihus,  in  this  case  of  disagrecTient  over  content,  given  shared  spirit  and 
process,  there  is  no  imniediate  Iwering  of  trust  aid  a  likely  ultinete 
enhancement  of  trust.    If  there  is  a  structure  foi'  revie\<;ing  decisions 
of  coTTOon  import  and  a  process  of  confrontation  and  openness,  a  mis- 
judgment  will  likely  lead  to  confrontation  and  v/orking  through  to  a  mutually 
agreeable  solution  rather  than  to  mistrust.    In  other  words,  the  more  con- 
ducive the  organizational  struct\ire  to  mutual  confrontation  and  the  higher 
the  initial  trust  arrong  participants,  the  less  likely  is  any  given  dis- 
agreement to  generate  distrust,  destructive  conflict,  and  dysfunctional 
results.  " 

On  the  other  hand,  if  one  mcspber  of  an  organization  believes  another 
has  made  a  mistaken  decision,  not  in  terms  of  its  content,  but  in  the 
sense  that  he  disagrees  with  the  very  process  by  which  it  was  reached, 
then  he  carjiot  be  sure  that  they  share  a  process  by  which  the  disagree- 
ment can  be  constructively  resolved,    toreover,  since  he  disagrees  not 
only  with  the  accuracy  of  the  decision  but  with  its  very  legitimacy,  it 
bccxmes  unclear  v/hat  authority  to  refer  to  for  a  superordinate  set  of 
values  valid  for  both  of  them.    Finally,  since  content,  process,  and 
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spirit  are  progressively  subtler  and  rnoro  difficult  to  articulate,  a  pro- 
cess disagrociTxiint  is  inore  likely  to  remain  poorly  focused  and  unspecified 
than  a  content  disagrocTf^nt  (thus  it  becau2s  less  a  oonceotualized  dis- 
agreement than  a  f(;lt  difforcr.cG) .    These  dilcimias  Iwer  the  probability 
that  the  disagroGJix2nt  will  be  openly  confronted  and^the  probability  that 

* 

it  will  be  constructively  resolved  even  if  it  is  openly  confronted.  (Or, 
to  put  it  differently,  tliese  dilcnmas  increase  the  degrees  of  energy, 
experience,  and  intelligence  necessary  to  resolve  the  conflict  con- 
structively.)   Therefore,  ci     -agreement  over  process  more  greatly  en- 
dangers mutual  trust  than  a  disagreement  over  content. 

An  example  iray  help  to  anchor  still  further  the  distinction  bet\'/een 
the  content  and  tlie  proce'  s  of  collcn]x)ration.    \Nhen  I  revievjcd  tl^.o  tape 
of  Tim  Weston's  meeting  with  the  tutors  at  the  outset  of  tJie  second 
spring  (p.^C^)  and  felt  that  his  covert  antagonism  tward  the  tutors 
during  the  role-playing  had  been  a  mistake,  I  did  not  become  more  dis- 
trustful of  him.    In  fact,  so  sure  was  I  of  his  opanness  to  the  data  about 
his  behavior  (p.tb?)  that  I  did  not  even  anticipate  any  conflict  \shen  I 
shared  my  scoring  and  interpretation  of  the  tape  with  him.    Ihis  expect- 
ation was  cciifinrcd.  ■Morcovei',  tiie  incident  also  permitted  us  to  came 
clqsc-r  to  agrcGjrx^Jit  on  another  issue  (v;hethcr  he  should  be  the  naxt 
director) .  %kt  the  sairc  tiir.e,  Tim's  nus judgment  probably  increased  the 
distrust  felt  by  the  tutors  ta//ard  him  and  decreased  their  learning  from 
the  rolo-playing  exorcise. 

» 

Several  factors  seem  to  contribute  to  these  dispDrato  effects  of 

m 

the  saire  initial  act  on  different  people's  truEc  of  Tijn.    First,  the  core 
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staff  as  a  v.'holc  (and  I  in  partiajlor)  had  agrecxl  on  Tin\'s  responsibility 
for  docisioas  relating  to  tliG  tutors,  so  I  did  not  regard  his  misjudniiont 
as  structural  in  nafore.    On  the  otlier  hand,  the  no.7  tutors  liad  not  yet 
developed  any  corporate  trust  or  initiative  in  thamselves  or  in  relation 
to  the  ODre  staff,    yoroover,  although  the  content  of  core  staff  decinions' 
during  the  solcctj.on  period  encoujvrjod  future  rollaboration  boU^een  the 
core  staff  and  tb.s  tutors  finaJ.ly  hL.ed,  in  the  obvious  sense  that  we  hired 
them  rather  than  other  applicants,  tlie  decision-ma^'Jng  process  never  bccan-iG 
fully  collaborative,  nor  even,  for  r!;Si(,  anderstandably  structured.  Con- 
sequently, for  tJie  no.'f  tutors  any  difference  with  the  core  staff  v/as  not 
just  a  disagreement,  but  still  threatened  the  very  possibility  of  developing 
shared  spirit  caid  process.    Second,  trie  core  staff  by  thi.s  tijie  shared  a 
complex,  differentiated,  unconventional  sanso  of  the  aim  of  thn  progran 
v.'iiich  for  us  gave  meaning  to  Tim's  efforts  even  if  it  did  not  assure 
our  total  agrcen-ont  with  his  tactics.    On  the  other  hand,  the  na^i  tutors 
were  more  likely  to  conceive  of  his  actions  as  m^re  idiosyncracics  of  his  ' 
personal  style  rather  than  as  challenges  to  their  social  styles,  rnird, 
the  core  staff  us  a  whole,  and  Tim  and  I  in  particular,  had  developed 
strong  shared  nomis  favoring  personal,  explorator-  conf ronta^- ion  in  the 
case  of  disagreements  and  favoring  tiie  use  of  meeting  time  for  such  con- 
frontation.   On  the  other  hand,  the  na.v  tutors  taided  to  behave  in  more 
conventional  ways  and  to  interpret  others '  behavior  i.n  tnore  conventional 
categories,  resulting  eitlior  in  non-confi-ontati-on  or  in  impersonal,  ccn- 
dcrnning  confrontation.    I^M  they  tended  to  dismiss  explorations  of  the 
social  cffccj^s  of  a  person's  behavior  as  "taDdng  about  talking"  and  hence 
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as  wasted  tte.    Tctkcn  togothor,  all  tl^iGsc  differGnces  in  porspectivG  led 
tho  samd  piece  of  behavior  by  Tim  to  gcaierate  a  cDntant-quality  disacjroe- 
mcait  bebv'Gon  hiin  njid  ma  v/hich  was  easily  resolved  v/ith  a  heiglitcning  of 
mutual  trust,  while  simultaneously  generating  a  pi:ocess-quality  disagree- 
mant  beb,-;een  him  and  tho  na,-/  tutors  which  was  never  fully  rGsolved  and 
proba}:>ly  lavered  their  trust  of  him. 

This  discussion  of  my  increasing  sense  of  ti\Q  corolaxity  and  differ- 
entiation inliercjit  in  the  term  "collaboration"  still  resnains  incomplete 
in  throe  important  ways.    I  have  explicated  the  diEferejices  bewtecn  my 
initicil,  naive,  implicit  definition  and  rcy  final,  more  sophisticated, 
explicit  definition  in  as  mucli  detail  as  I  believe  is  necessary.    But  I 
have  not  directly  f.iscjssod  tho  histcrical  st!igos  in  which  this  increasijig 
ccniplaxif ication  n;anifcsted  itself  in  the  organizational  structure  of  the 
program,    tor  have  I  directly  discussed  the  epistemological  relationships 
of  the  three  teims  v/hich  beccme  so  central  to  the  meaning  of  collaboration, 
namely  "spirit",  "process",  and  "content".    Nor,  finally,  have  I  directly 
discussed  the  effect  on  the  program  of  different  merrbers  holding  different 
views  of  the  ideal  of ,  collaborative  conmunity  at  tlie  saira  time.    I  want  to 
introduce  these  three  considerations  explicitly  because  I  believe  they  eire 
crucicd  to  tlic  possibility  of  developing  genuine  collaboration. 

HISTORICAL  STAGES  OF  COIIADDll^TION  373 

As  to  history,  I  have  repeatedly  emphasized  in  a  general  v/ay  ha^  im- 
*  portant  the  actual  axporiences  of  the  prograic  were  to        increasG?.<j  sharing 
and  clarification  of  *-ho  notion  of  collaboraticn  (see  p.  1^*2  ^^•■•^hfi^ie^i''^'':^^ 
for  example) .    The  changes  cngen-a  -rcd  by  those  c'-rpcrienccs  were  mosjb  visible 
ERJC     in  tho  two  groups  who  participate  .1  nost  continuously  cind  intensively  in'  * 
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working  ard  learning  tajcther~tho  coro  staff  and  the  first  year  students 
who  attended  tlie  academic  year  meetings  and  roturnGd  for  a  second  sami^.-r 
(the  quality'  of  core  staff  interaction  is  studied  in  Chapter  X  and  the 
changing  quality  of  student  interaction  is  suixvarizcd  on  p.  13>';?]f\N<]i  oM  p 

CQ:'^:^^j;r,fj'thc  writing  and  reading  of  this  boc»k  (and  otiior  work  on 
oamunal  efforts  such  as  Ilinton^^ard  Kontcr liopcfully  illuminate  the 
vicissitudes  of  collaboration  sufficiently  to  reduce  scma  of  tlie  pain, 
frustration,  scjiso  of  helplessness,  blind  wandering,  and  fear  of  meaning- 
lessness  that  c'lfflicted  us  and  so  many  other  of  the  recent  political, 
artisUc,  professional,  and  oormunal  endeavors  at  collaboration.  Many 
of  these  early  collaborative  endeavors  have  ended  in  dispersal,  often 
wiUi  a  sense  of  failure,  freauennlv  leavina  n,-n>-(-ir.ir^n+-c  r^r,^-!^r,i  ^.-^ 
bittered,  iirare  n-a'aly  witii  a  profound  sense  of  learning.    We  have  tre>'J;cd 
beyond  tlie  social  frontiers  of  our  bureaucratically  organized  society, 
have  gradually  become  aware  that  ways  of  thinking  and  actin;.)  s  iich  wo 
took  for  granted  .even  wliile  espousing  radical  change  ar'o  wrsc  than  use-  " 
less,  and  have  struggled  ta.s-ard  ner../  vision,  na-/  awareness,  nc^  skills,  airi 
new  patterns  of  relationsliip  a:id  thought,    ihe  better  we  ar^  able  to  " 
mark  the  paths  and  danger  zones,  the  rest  stops  and  energy  so-orcos,  the 
more  lii-.ely  are  otliers  to  reach  our  points  of  faij.ure  with  relative  ease 
and  success,  ready  to  take  still  further  steps.    I>ut  collaboration  will 
never  be  an  alcogother  easy  path  so  long  as  ha-ran  beings  bring  distinct 
and  divergent  porripoctivos  and  inclinations  at  the  outset  of  an  endeavor.  " 
So,  it  will  always  )xd  true  that  the  genuine  spirit  of  collaboration  will 
bo  distilled  gradually,  frcrr.  the  particular  cfforf.s  of  tlie  particular 
people  involved  in  tiio  particular  nituaUon,  fran  initially  egoistic 
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c»ncGptioi"is  of  collaboration  tiirough  tiie  grating  of  private  exporience 
agciinst  private  oqxsricnce — mino  too  abstract,  yours  too  scntiircntal, 
his  too  LinLTvaginativo,  hers  inoongruGnt  witli  hor  bdiavior,  theirs  too 
dogmat-i.c  to  intc-grato  arorgcnc\'  or  novelty — until,  each  of  us  developing 
a  inore  inclusive  consciousness  and  a  more  particular  role,  the  connnn 
public  threads  and  the  terms  syirix)li2ing  tahem  begin  to  sepcirate  oul 
cind  unite  us. 

We  can  also  trace  a  inore  specific  developny^ntal  theme  in  tlie  liistory 
of  collaboration  of  Up.'.'cu:d  Bound.    It  seejns  to      thiat  our  exiDericnce 
•  can  be  differentiated  into  tlu'eo  qualitatively  distinct  phases  of  col- 
laboration during  which  collatoration  Decatse  prajrossively  irore  subtle 
'   cind  less  visi.b].e.    Itie  first  occurred  during  tlie  first  spring  and  suTTnor 
v^icn  irajor  decisions  affecd-ng  any  group  tended  to^  be  made,  collabor at i ve  1  v 
by,  that  grouo  and  in  such  a_  way  that  its  succeed Irig  decisions,  ug)Uxci  nlao 
be  cx)lla}x)raL-.ivo.    Ilius,  the  staff  so  planned  tiie  suirmur  that  the  students 
partook  in  major,  decisions  affecting  them  during  the  first  week  of  school, 
thereafter,  tJie  representative  Discipline  Conmttee  and  the  total  canironity 
at  morning  meetings  made  furtlier  decisions.    Moreover,  the  t\<;o  types  of 

classes  favorod  by  the  staff — the  core  classes  and  the  tutorials — were  both 

.1 

envisioned  as  highly  collaborative  eiiterprises  in  which  students  wo'.ild 
share  tlie  initiative  for  determinLng  tasks.    Ji^ignificantly,  when  the  staff 
atteiiptcd  to  change  tiie  school's  structure  witiicut  student  particiixntion, 
in  dcf^igning  the  writing  workshops  after  the  fo'ortli  weak,  the  decision  was 
Utterly  ineffective. 

The  second  stage  of  collaboration  occurred  c*.iring  the  acadatdc  year 
bctv.'ccn  the  two  surtmers  v/hen  tlio  core  staff  in  tine  fall,  tlio  tutor 
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applicants  during  tho  final  selection  n'ooting,  and  the  students  at  their 
Saturday  iroming  nie'BtiJigs  collaborativoJ.v  created  non-collaborati.ve 
decision-ir-akina  v. tr'..;cturos .    Tho  core  staff  divided  and  rcdividcd  spheres 
of  responsibility,  ':jiving  each  memixir  decision-making  pa.ver  in  his  sphere. 
The  tutor  applicint.'j  dcx:idcd  to  assign  control  over  their  selection  to  Uiq 
core  -^taff .    Tlie  students  decided  to  create  class  settrjigs  with  greater 
cnphasis  on  skill- learning  tJian  on  collabDrative  discu.'=;sion  and  to  assign 
disciplijiary  decision-ma};ing  as  a  staff  responsibility.    Thus,  the  or- 
ganizational structirre  v;as  collaboratively  determined  in  each  case,  but  the 
■  specific  decisions  "v.'ithin"  tlio  resulting  structure  were  not  directly  and 
visibly  collaborative. 

The  third  stage  of  collaboration  occurred  most  intensively  for  the 
core  staff  during  its  self-study  just  before  selecting  the  new  staff.  It 
never  occurred  fully  for  the  school  as  a  whole,  but  was  hinted  at  by  the 
.experimental  selection  process,  by  the  Learning  and  Teaching  Groups^  ar.d  . 
by  the  intention  to  use  the  first  Comn'onity  Meeting  of  the  second  sunmer  • 
to  inquf^  jjito  tlie  efficacy  of  racially  separate  housing  for  the  men. 
Daring  tliis  incipient  st^ge,  coll.-iborativo  rose.arch  became  the  ultimate 
vehicle  for  expressing,  rcvie-ving,  testing,  and  p-^rhaps  clianging  earlier 
decisions,  present  relatianships ,  and  future  visions.    Thus,  Valery's 
and  Patricia's  roles  in  the  program  were  greatly  redefined  as  a  rofn.ilt  of 
tho  core  sliaff 's  research,    llie  oj-rperimental  selection  process  v/as  con- 
structed so  as  to  confirm  or  revise  early  judc^mcnts  by  generating  new 
'data  at  each  step  witii  tlie  applicante.    Ihus,  Eon's  and  Grrjg's  teliavior 
at  my  rrceting  with  "v/eak"  candidates  caused  m  to  revise  the  initial  core 
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Staff  judgment,  wliilo  Sam's  and  Bill's  seemed  to  hhb  to  confim  our 
previous  judgment.  '  The  first  Canminity  Mooting  cf  the  second  sunrosr  was 
intended  to  tost  tlio  decision  to  separate  black  and  white  housing  by  cx- 
cDTiining  the  cjuality  of  relatioaships  developed  do;:ijig  the  first  week 
among  black  and  white  students. 

We  can  EUJimarize  these  t±ree  stages  of  increasing  subtlety  and  in- 
visibility of  collaboration  by  reintroducing  the  tliree  qualities  of 
"content,"  "process"  (or  "structure"),  and  "spirit."   Generally,  de- 
cisions; early  iji  the  program  were  collciberative  in  "content".  "Kiey 
specified  nomg,  roles,  and  decisi on-ir.iking  procedures  that  directly 
OTpliasized  the  ccnjal  influence  and  status  of  different  constituencies  of 
the  school.    For  example,  when  I  enunciated  the  rule  against  violence 
after  the  fight  at  the  caira  (p.  (I^^  ) ,    I  made  it  clear  that  this  was  not 
a  rule  against  "student"  violence,  but  one  applying  equally  to  all  norbers 
of  the  cannunity. 

During  the  acadanic  yerir  follwing  the  first  sumner,  decisions  about 
.structure  were  generally  collaborative  in  "process,"  but  not  in  "content." 
That  is,  major,  structural  decisions  still  tended  to  be  reached  collabor- 
atively, but  they  resulted  in  differentiated  roles  and  various  specific 
nor-  collriborativo  dccision-ma):ing  procedures.    Onc^  these  major  decisions 
hcJijS^hccn  reached,  active  collaboration  ceased  to  occur  either  iii  Im- 
mediate, daily  decisions  or  j.n  decisions  cibout  structure,  since  these  had 
been  made  already  and  wore  precisely  of  a  character  that  inplied  continuing 
oonrnitnvc^t  to  tJicm. 
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AltJ-ough  tliin  v^iify  continuing  camu-tacint  v/as^a  i-nsGive  fom  of  col- 
laboraJ:ion,  tlie  incipient  arena  iii  which  collaboration  no,-/  began  to 
express  itself  actively  v.'as  tliat  of  social  research.    Decisions  in 
this  stage,  had  it  nuturcd,  could  well  have  been  called  collaborative 
in  "spirit/"  even  if  not  in  "process"  and  "content."    That  is,  con- 
tinuifig  research  could  determine  v/netlier  the  program  was  moving  in 
the  ways  originally  envisioned,  in  a  direction  presently  desired/  and 
tavards  a  good  end;  unfoij^seon  contradictions  and  ■  incongruencies  v.ould 
require  research  to  determine  what  personal  or  organizational  re- format ion 
would  be  necessary  to  achieve  greater  integrity;  and  the  very  process  of 
the  research  would  involve  at  least  conceptual  re-fonration  in  tliat  ini- 

V 

practice  vmld  toiid  to  beccme  increasingly  e:<plicit  and  complete, 

TIE  IlISTORIGU  ST/jGES  RBCOInSIDERED 

So  far  I  have  described  thcGo  three  historical  ntages  as  characterized 
by  increasingly  subtle  and  invisible  forms  of  collaboration.    This  char- 
acterization requires  qualification  ernd  elaboration  in  t\v'o  related  respects. 
First,  it  is  not  so  niuch  that  collaboration  became  less  visible  as  the 
program  progressed,  but  rather  that  qualities  which  at  any  one  time  are 
increasingly  difficult  to  see  (na*nely  "process"  and  "spirit")  found 
increasingly  visible  forms  as  the  procirain  progressed,  while  the  initial 
"content" — die  intoxsticcs  of  specific  decisions— slipped  into  the  back- 
•  ground.     (At  tlie  saiiio  time,  in  another  sense,  as  collciboration  ceased  being 
the  dominant  content  of  our  activity  tcgcUior,  thiore  was  irore  rcom  for 
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another^  more  conventionally  recognisfoble  content  to  take  its  piace-'-a 
curriculum.    Or,  in  still  anotlier  sense,  we  coulr"  say  that  the  content  of 
collaboration  changed  over  tmo  fron  specific  dec.L^ions  to  structure  to 
research* ) 

Second,  it  is  not  so  mucli  that  the  content  of  collaboration 
temporally  preceded  tlie  process  and  spirit  of  »rollaboration/  but  rather 
that  its  appccirance — its  fomrjlation — its  .in-'formation — preceded  the  ap- 
pearcince  of  the  process  cind  spiri-f.  of  collaboration.    Implicitly,  havevor, 
a  certain  modicum  of  the  process  and  spirit  must  have  been  there  from  the 
outset/  for  othonvise  decisions  to  operate  collaboratively  never  could 
have  been  inplcmonted  at  all.    r^m^ti^  lack  of  v/ill  (collaborative  spirit) 
and  skill  (in  coJ.lriborative  processes)  v;ould  have  rendered  our  early  de- 
cisions to  operate  collaboratively  nvsre  empty  rhetoric  which,  in  tinx?, 
would  have  revealed  itself  as  naive,  blind  idealism  or  as  Gmbittered, 
manipulative  cynicism*    In  this  sense,  true  or  genuine  or  real  collabor^ 
ation  is  finally  deix^ndent  on  the  spirit  in  which  action  is  initiated, 
secondarily  dependent  on  the  procos^j,  and  only  tertiarily  dependent  on 
the  content.    For  exonple/  my  annc*inccment  at  camp  the  first  week  banning 
violence  v;as  collaborative  in  content  only  insofar  as  everybody  was 
equally  subject  to  the  rule,  but  not  in  the  sense  that  ever^tody  axplicit- 
ly  agreed  that  Uus  should  be  our  rule.    Thus,  in  terms  of  the  content 
alone,  tliis  decision  is  not  obvio^asly  col  later  ative.    Yet  the  non-verbal 
respDnses  of  cver^'one  present  to^nry  words  i^'^^y^J^^^!?  and  to  the  handsharcc-j 
of  the  persons  involved  in  the  fight  shiavcd.  that  they  willingly  co],laboratcd 
-in  the  process/  even  lix^ugh  tlieir  a^icrging  roles  in  the  crisis  must  have 
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been  as  ncv  and  strange  to  tlion  as  mine  was  to  m^.    I^his  ijipl.lcit 
colla}x)rative  process  resulted,  I  believe,  frcm  tlio  clarity  with 
which  the  collaborative  spirit  of  the  program  >x;canv2  etched  against 


cies  sotra  people  strive  to  gain  control  over  others  and  scapegoat 
them,  l-Iy  judgn>ont  tiiat  this  decision  was  genuinely  collaborative 
because  it  was  collaborative  in  spirit  is  just  that—iiry  judgment, 
whidi  I  offer  in  order  to  solicit  the  reader's  judgniGnt  in  turn.  There 
cannot  be  empirical  (i.e.,  explicit)  proof  in  the  case  of  a  proposi- 
tion about  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  implicit  quality.    At  the 


sane  time,  tJie  general  proposition  that  the  mark  of  true  collabor- 
ation is  its  spirit  calls  us  to  continuous  judgr^int  to  steer  a  coj.la- 
borative  course  (and  as  Uiis  spiritual  judgirviMit  becomes  oo^licit  anc 
empirical  in  the  form  of  collaborative  research  it  Lecores  reiined, 
not  obviated) . 

To  suirnvarize,  epistemologicallyy^tl-ie  spiritual  quality  of  col.la- 
boration  is  asserted      primary,  but  cannot  be  proved  as  such  except 
through  personal,  experiential  verification.    Sq^erientially ,  content 
always  reveals  itself  as  primary  (in  tlie  sense  of  focal) ,  but  the 
problem  of  primacy  does  not  even  occur  to  one  unless  concepts  of  im- 
plicit process  and  spirit  lead  one  to  question  the  v^^^y  cmality  of  one's 


spirit  cmlx)diod;  but  only  if  and  when  hnwlcdgc  and  experience,  intel 
ligonce  and  appearance,  enter  into  dialajue  with  one  anotlicr,  cadi 
humble  in  its  scr^/lco  to  the  other,  yet  loyal  to  itself. 


r::j:i;ii:-!3sk9!smt  that  in  anergcn- 


Tcnporally,  the  invisible  miraculously  irx:cam.is  visible,  the 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  "STRANGERS" 

Into  this  clolicato  and  dynamic  dance  o/^^tSsiialjoi^^tion,  a  Strang  ■^r 
na^7  eiitcrs.    Never  before  having  been  axpo:-.|^  to  its  rhytlims  and  msic, 
he  hears  only  noise,  sees  only  confusion,  orpcriencos  only  chiaos. 
Parl-^ers  strivirig  tcv/ardO  the  creative  tension  of  coirplementarity  appear 
to  the  stranger  ircrely  to  be  struggling  against  each  other.  Repulsed 
by  the  lack  of  organization  and  dcterminGd  not  to  bo  sidetracked  by 
the  participants'  efforts  to  axplain  away  their  obvious  malfeasance, 
he  shouts  as  loudly  as  possible  (in  order  to  have  any  chance  of  being 
heard  above  the  racket)  and  tries  to  break  up  the  various  distracted 
aggregates  (in  order  to  mko  possible  concentrated  attention  on  the  issue 
at  hand) . 

I  hope  I  can  mluhii'J'Ii  La  I'gn^ajr  usep"-jil  the  above  metaphor*-  v.l  li J  i  \Jjr" 

tho  ph-oviou3^p.-arr..rjgiiph  nni.»- iiVys^sLiplc  point  i-Wratr-tu ' iiiiJw  about  the 
painful  conflicts  engendered  within  the  program  by  varying  understandings 
of,  and  ccmnitments  to,  collaboration.    I  blush  soivEwhat  at  the  contrast 
between  the  "rhythmic  dance^of  my  metapl^.or  and  tlie  blundering  progress  of 
tlie  program.    Still,  I'll  defend  it  too,  returning  as  early  as  the  in- 
cident  between  Luther  and  Melinda  at  c£u'ip  {p.Xii )  ^■i't^-ivj  a  micro- 

soopic  example  of  ha^  a  rhythm  can  develop  in  the  midst  of  what  would 
appear  as  destructive  conflict  or  chaos  to  irast  strangers.    (And,  in 
this  sense,  some  m^mlxirs  of  the  staff  of  the  program  could  bo  counted 
. ,  as  strangers . ) 
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Significantly,  no  difforcncGs  of  undGrstanding,  skill  or  conmltjrcnt 
during  the  first  saiirar  resulted  in  the  systcmatj.c  undermining  of  the 
program;  and  this  dospito  tJie  fact  that  soma  of  the  samo  ideological 
divisions  between  K^L^S.^i^^^JS^j  and  authori.tative;  approaches  existed 
as  during  the  second  spring  and  sunmer.    I  v/ould  say  that  this  was 
bocaase  during  the  first  sumrKjr  each  dance  v.'as  an  iirprovisation ,  eacli 
shout  a  call  to  a  nc.7  dance  of  potentially  equal  validity  to  tJie  last. 
There  was  no  established  rhyt>iin  to  destroy  (to  the  frustration  of  tliose 
v,iio  favored  tlie  authoritative  approach) .    By  the  second  sumiGr  a  shared 
rhythm,  alhsit  admittedly  and  obviously  a  highly  tenuous  one,  had 
developed.    Because  this  rhythm  was  not  prinkirily  ideological  in  quality, 
that  is,  because  it  wont  beyond  tine  real-,  of  content,  it  v;a3  less  visible 
and  therefore  more  easily  violated  and  less  straightfon-zardly  defensijDle 
than  rhythms  v/hich  cure  established  by  fiat  on  the  basis  of  soir.e  pre- 
supposed authority.    I  believe  this  rhythm,  visible  only  to  sane,  axplains 
the  difficulty  nav  staff  members  had  in  digesting  the  status  and  direction 
of  the  program,  (see  p.t17)  as  well  as  the  coiparative  destructivenoss  of 
their  misinterpretations. 

The  incrc^asingly  vuljiorable  nature  of  each  succeeding  stage  of 
evolution  jf  a  new  culture,  or  micro-culture  within  a  culture/  suggests 
to  me  wliy  I  cannot  think  of  a  single  culture  v.hich  lias  developed  to  the 
stage  of  collaborative  rese£u:ch  (altl-iough  the  May:m,  Tibetan,  and  pro- 
historic  Ilindu  cultures  may  have  approached  it,  and  tlie  Conminist  Chinese 
55ean  to  mo  to  struggle  in  that  direction)  and  why,  indeed,  so  nuny  cultures 
•begin  to  decay  after  meeting  the  visible,  physical  challenges. 
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Thcsrc  must  be  ways  cind  rosourcGS  to  socialize  nev  nTorbers  to  share 
such  a  rhythm,  witliout  sinply  daTarding  tlicir  outward  conformity  to  it 
(for  then  thoy  wouldn't  share  in  the  rhythm).    In  fact,  although  I 
haw  described  this-  rhytiim  as  particularly  vjlnerable,  tliere  mast  be 
another  sense  iri  v/hich  its  in.-.'ard  coherence  enclcf,<js  those  v\'ho  share  it 
with  a  s[x:cial  strength.    But,  the  core  staff's  difficulties  during 
and  nftcr  the  selectiicn  of  ne.v  tutors  and  at  the  outset  of  the  second 
sumrvsr  shav  that  we  did  not  discover  such  a  way,  nor  leairn  ha^7  to  use 
creatively  whatever  "sjx^cial  strength"  wo  may  have  had.    Although  I  felt 
good  at  tlie  tiriyD,  and  still  feel  good,  about  my  avn  and  the  core  staff's 
ability  to  diagnose  the  ciianging  demands  on  our  leadership  implicit  in 
the  internal  organic  developm'ent  of  the  progrrjT'.,  the  tL^^'sicn  betvs'Gen  the 
maturing  program  and  nav  participants  (or  old  participants  \vho  did  not 
shcire  the  rhythm)  evidently  required  still  other  J.eadership  skills  uhich 
we  did  not  have  to  the  necessary  degree. 

In  my  case,  my  subsequent,  more  successful  handling  of  this  dileirma 
in  other  situations  suggests  to  iru2  that  my  leadership  then  was  hampered 
by  the  weaJcnesses  I  have  already  alluded  to  in  tlie  previous  chapter  ^ 
—my  overrationolization,  my  retreat  fian  emotional  confrontation,  my 
sacrifice  of  all  strength  for  fear  of  inposing  on  others. 

•Also,  I  believe  I  misconceived  the  process  necessary  for  us  to  go 
tlirough  with  the  Lutor  applicant5;.    I  and  tiie  core  staff  kept  viev;ing 
our  edm  as  developing  collaboration  at  the  original  "content"  level 
with  the  no.'}  staff,  whereas  it  sl^.ould  have  been  to  achieve  collaboration 
at  the  "spiritual"  or  social  research  level,  s:.nco  that  v.'os.the  phase  of 
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active  collaboration  that  tho  progra^n  as  a  v;lK)le  was  entering,  Thus^ 
in  a  certain  sense,  tlio  new  tutors'  continuing  intuition  that  decisions 
had  already  boen  nuide  and  their  mistrust  of  us  (p.Ztt)  v;ere  well 
founded;  while  our  effort  at  one  and  tJio  same  tir^i^  to  socialize  them 
to  €i*ja/iviivi?^,  norms  in  ti\o  pn  jram  (i.e.,  "spiritual"  collciboration) 
and  to  urge  tha^\  to  "content"  col],afcoration  contained  elements  of  self- 
contradiction.    My  sense  nav  is  that  we  should  have  constructed  the 
selection  and  training  process  to  focus  on^  and  clarify  our  carmitment 
to^  collaborative  research,  not  collabDrative  docision-maJ-iing.    Such  a 
focus  V70uld  simultaneously  have  revealed  our  priorities,  made  the  im- 
portance of  an  accurate  appreciation  of  the  history  of  the  program  n'ore 
iniPGdiate^  avoidc:!d  the  ir^reccicri  that  research  v/as  Suparimposed  on  tlie 
"real  point"  of  the  program,  and  prepared  the  ncv;  staff  for  tlie  kind  of 
collciboration  that  I  belie/e  was  feasible  and  necessary  during  the 
second  surrmer  session. 
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XVI.    HISTORICAL  STAGES  OF  OPGANIZATION/f/j  DEVELOPMENT:  I  -  TliEXDPsY 

The  previous  chapter  introduces '  the  concept  of  tcsmporal  stages  of 
developnent  in  the  Yale  Upward  Bound  program.    During  my  reflections 
about  the  program,  I  had  access  to  a  number  of  historical  theories  of 
individual,  small  group,  organizational,  and  national  developnent 
(Bennis  and  Shepard,         Hinton,  1966;  Lippitt  and  Schmidt,  1967; 
Mann,  1966;  Mills,  1969;  Piaget,       ;  Slater,  1966).    One  night  a 
particular  way  of  reformulating  Erikson's  (1959)  theory  of  individual 
development  occurred  to  me.    It  seemed  to  apply  to  tlie  organizational 
developnent  of  tlie  program  and,  indeed,  to  each  subpart  of  the  program, 
such  as  the  staff  training  periods  each  spring  and  the  residential 
sessions  each  sunmer,  offering  a  more  detciiled  sense  of  sequence  tlian 


the  three-step  developnent  of  collaboration  e>¥>loieed- in  the  previous 
chapter. 

Later,  I  discovered  an  additional  source  of  elegance  in  using 


personeil  stage  of  development  and  thus  perhaps  cane  to  understand  sane- 
thing  about  how  the  personal  developnent  of  a  leader  affects  the  develop- 
ment of  the  organization  he  l-;ads. 

I  would  like  to  present  the  theory  and  my  reformulation  of  it  in 
this  chapter  and  then  investigate  how  well  it  organizes  the  experiences 


Erikson's  theory.    I  realized  that  I  could  also  apply  his  theory  to  my 
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EriJcson's  theory  proiX)scs  that  an  individual  faces  aight  inajor  social 
dilcnmas  during  his  J.ifetime,  which  he  confronts  in  a  definite  secjuence, 
each  revealing  itself  as  tlie  individual  achieves  sane  kind  of  resolution 
to  his  previous  dilcnina.    If  a  given  .UJ.carma  reniains  unsatisfactorily  re- 
solved, then  the  individual  will  tend  to  continue  struggling  with  it  as  he 
ineets  further  dilcinmas  cuid  will,  coiiscxjuently;  tend  to  resolve  the  further 
dilcnmas  unsatisfactorily  as  well*    Erikson  names  and  sequences  the  dilenims 
as  folla^s:    trusty  autonoiiy;  initiative,  irdustry,  identity/  intimacy, 
generativity ,  integrity. 

If  a  baby's  environniont  (e.g.  inmediate  family)  responds  trusjbvorthily 
to  his  needs,  the  baby  can  gradually  afford  to  turn  his  attention  to  discovering 
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cincl  asserting  his  autonc>r'',  ratlicr  than  havi.ng  to  remain  cx)ncontratcx!  upon 
a  depriving  cnvironntcnt  in  order  not  to  rai.ss  whatever  occasi.ona.1  gratifi- 
cation it  inay  offcir.    Developing  a  clear  sense  of  his  physical  separateness , 
tlie  child  can  recognize  Ids  possil)i].ity  for  testing  initiatives  in  relation 
to  others;  and  only  tlirough  such  initiati.ves  can  canpctenco  at  playing 
socially  defined  garp.os  (whether  tliese  be  rocreationa]. ,  acadanic,  familial, 
etc.)  gradually  Ixj  dovelopcd.    This  is  Eril-ison's  industry  stage.    If  tlie 
individual  never  satisfactorily  resolved  tlie  dilanma  of  trust,  he  will  t3nd 
to  mistrust  tlio  enviroanvent  ihroughout  the  autonomy,  initiative,  and  in- 
dustry stages,  regarding  it  as  manipulating  his  supposed  self-expression. 

If  an  individual  develops  a  variety  of  co-ipetences ,  tJ-'e  question 
naturally  arises  as  to  which  he  will  devote  his  time  to,  what  social  role 
he  will  take,  v.hat  identity  ho  will,  choose.     ('Jhis  question  can,  of  course, 
become  considerably  more  complex  and  anguishing  tJian  it  ap^x^ars  here  if 
the  potential  roles  imply  conflicting  values.)    Given  not  only  a  pliysical 
but  also  a  social  sense  of  individuality,  separateness ,  aloneness,  tlie 
person  develops  botli  the  motivation  cind  the  possibility  for  a  deeper  re- 
lation with  otliers  (since  a  re].atioriship  can  be  no  deeper  than  tlie  indivi- 
duals involved,  tlie  union  no  more  profound  than  tlie  initial  distinctness) . 
From  genuine  intijiiacy,  tliat  is,  fron  self-transcendence,  a  creative  ne\7 
result  becomes  possible.    The  most  obvious  cxaiplc  of  this  process  is  the 
conception,  amniotic  narturance,  and  birtli  of  a  nc?^  child.    But  the  gen- 
cratiyity  stage  oqualJ.y  descril>es  creative   artistic,  sci.entific,  or 
political  work-action.    Then,  for  Vna  person  v/ho  has  explored  fully 
beyoi-d  the  confines  of  hJ.s  pro-oaisting  culture  and  successfully  realized 
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these  explorations  by  changing  the  culture,  a  na.^  quality  of  self- 
definition  boconios  possible,    liirikson  namos  this  possil:)ility  "integrity." 
The  ixirson  \'Aio  achieves  integrity  can  experience  fuid  express  his  role  not 
nxsrely  in  terns  of  tlie  current  society,  but  in  bronder  terms— in  historical 
terms,  !.n  ternis  of  nwi's  cosnuc  role  on  earth. 

JtuGyirrj-tti .us  t-.Metfi'rj*^^  I  notm  sane  surprising  corresponclance£  anting 
various  stages.    For  exariple,  "autonomy,"  "identity,"  and  "integrity"  all 
seemal  to  have  in  ccmxin  a  cjuality  of  self-definition,  of  recognition  of 
the  boundary  separating  oneself  from,  and  relating  oneself  to,  one's  en- 
vixonment.    "Initiati.ve"  and  "intimacy"  sgojikkI  to  have  in  comim  a  quality 
..  extending  oneself  beyond  one's  toundaries,  testing  nc?.N'  m^des  of  relation- 
ship  to  the  environment.    "Industry'"  and  "generativity"  seemed  to  have  in 
cormon  a  quality  of  producing  a  product,  of  enacting  a  behavior,  of  ex- 
pressing oneself,  or  of  creating  sometliing  to  which  the  environiivcnt  responds 
favoralDly.    I  noticed  further  that  these  correspondences  could  be  visual- 
ized by  rearranging  the  stages  into  three  columns,  as  folla^7s: 

^  ^  ^   .  autonony 

initiative  -—^  industry  -<  v>  .  identity 

iiitinecy  -<—  "  'integrity 

This  rearrangement  of  the  stages  preserves  Erikson's  sequence  if  read 
frcm  left  to  right  and  from  top  to  bottcm. 

aiie  next  question  that  presented  itself  to  me  was,  can  the  columns 
and  ra-/s  be  named?   Naming  the  columns  secmod  fairly  straightfoirward,  since 
it  involved  sunitiarizi.ng  tlie  corrcsixjndenceo  .^imong  tJie  stages  that  I  had 
already  intuitively  noticed.    I  named  the  left  column  "relational  experiment- 
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.  Be^or.  to  sh.  in  any  aetaix  h»  these  stages  ^,ht  be 

tr^latea  into  o^ani.ational  ten.,  i  „ai  aos..i.e  ho„  x  .ecast 

i"-  a  •.t.i.  whioh  _  ^  .^^  c^r^po^ences 

-a  «uit.es  i^Xicit  in  the  theo^,.  ^ 
be  able  to  i^,i.e  so.e  of  the  o„ionaX  analogies  to  these  stag. 
-  ^le,  the  iss.es  o.  ae^eiopin,  t^t  .e.een  b^  a.  envi^; 

^  eu^Xogous  to  issues  o.  capitalisation  or  fu^i„,  i„  „^ 
-t^ons.   ;^  a  chil..s  initiatives       ^  analogous  .  cganisationaX 
exper^tation  with  ai«e.ent  st^otures  o.  ways  o.  .eliverin,  sen,ices 

Before  X  „aae  any  such  translations  fro.  the  indiviaual  to  the 
organizational  scale, 
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ation,"  tliG  middle  colunin  "successful  eiiv.ironmanial  manifestation,"  and     .  . 
tlie  right  column  "sGlf-recognition."  T  I         o  V  .y 

Ne>:t,  names  for  the  ro.-ir>',    Uic/, three  «l.'.:.;c>s  in  the  "self-recxxjnition" 
column  suggested  differentiating  phyr.ical  autono:%-  fran  social  identity 
from  historical  or  cormic^ integrity.    Tliis  differentiation  of  physical 
fran  structural  from  cosmic  struck  a  familiar  note.    In  my  previous 
thought  (v;hidi  appears  in  lyBarning  from  E:%poric?nce;  Tavrml  Consciousness) 
I  had  distinguished  tliree  qualities/  or  levels,  of  ciqxirience ,  calling 
them  "beliavior,"  "structure,"  and  "consciousness."    In  the  previous 
chapter  on  collaboration,  the  reader  will  recall  that  I  used  still  other 
terms  for  three  qualities  of  experience,  naiiung  them  "content,"  "process," 
,  cmd  "spirit."    And  in  presenting  tlie  theory  of  liberating  organizational 
structure  in  Chapter  Ifl,  I  used  a  pletJiora  of  different  words  to  character- 
ize three  qualities  of  e^rperience  (p.^SZ) .    Altl  ough  I  wish  to  assert  that 
all  these  differentiations  refer  to  essentially  the;  same  plienom3na,  I  have 
so  far  resisted  using  a  single  set  of  terms  in  all  cases  because  I  fecir 
that  others  would  thereby  be  encouraged  to  adopt  or  resist  a  particular 
terminology  rather  than  to  test  for  tliese  qualities  in  the  varieti.es  and 
subtleties  of  their  a-m  experience. 


The  reader  may  note  something  of  a  correspondence  between  these  terms  and  the 
more  abstract  terms  of  tfie  dialectic:  tliesis,  synthesis,  antitliesis.    In  re- 
nt'lZ   ^H^S'^n^^^'^r^        Person  (or  otiier  syston)  operates  in  a  qualitatively 
new  way,  tries  out  positive  no-/  possibilities,    in  successful  environmental  man- 
ifestation,  the  person  molds  the  experiments  into  a  sldll  tJiat  e:<presses  him- 
^nvTr^iif     t""^^  ^?        enviomment,  thus  achieving  a  synthesis  betv;een  self  and 
v?r^^   ;  .     self-recognition,  the  i^rsc:.  i.i  f forentiates  himself  from  the  cn- 
S;^T?^rnn^n^'^^'■''^  ^^'1  i"^*^;  rcx^ognizing  in  what  ways  he  is  an  antithesis  to 

"i*    ^  ^^"^      synthesis  (or,  in  llagel's  term,  "F;rhabung"  - 

mStfoifZ-^^i  °?T^'^n^^^  transition  from  level  to  level  v;lien  the  approoriate 

Stion^  ih/.l^^fo  ^''^  '"^^''^  '^^^^^'^  fran  tiie- classical 

^oiS  ^nl^ff  in  ^Y/^itor-posiny  a  second  kind  of  syntl.osis  (..K^rhaps  we 

Sd^t^^^i.1^  an  toiedrigimg"-"a  layering/'  "a  stepping  dov;n")  between  t^iesis 
w^t^hi^r  ""^^"-^^  introcbccs  a  "vertical"  dialectic  (amDng  th- 

"S?iLn  aK'"''^  to  ca.plen;cnt  tlv.  "horizontal"  dialectic.  For  growrboL^^. 
horizontal   and   upward"  effort  through  time  and  a  receptivity  to  a  ti.mGloss 
^     downward  f  Iwing"  grace  is  nocessa)    on  the  paj-t  of  the  individual  (or  oth-r- . 
ERjC  system).  ^qq 
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aiid  on  UiG  importance  ol;  tlio  nrxlalitica  of  "ho.l.dinq  on"  and  "letting  go" 
at  this  stage  {19DQ,  p.  69).    Using  tlie  term  "social"  to  refer  to  xho 
initiative,  industry-,  and  identity  stages  scenes  to  correspond  to  Erikson's 
eanphasis  on  tlie  gro.'ing  child's  e>:ploration ,  mastery,  and  self-definition 
,     witJiin  social  stnic biros. 

Using  tlic  tconrs  "hii:;torical"  oj.  "cosmic"  to  refer  to  Erikson's 
intimacy,  generativJ.ti',  and  integrity  stages  may,  however,  appear  to  the 
reader  already  familiar  witli  Erikson's  tJieori'  to  stretch  or  distort  his 
meaning  of  t}ie  teirn^ .    4i!s>jV does  suggest  tliat  the  three  stages  have  soitie- 
thing  i.n  ccnnvon  by  naming  them  "Throe  Stages  of  Adulthood."    But  his 
stages  aprxsar  to  d -.scribe  processes  relatively  conimon  amDng  adults, 
whereas  my  terms  "historical"  and  "cosmi.c"  seem  to  prescribe  processes 
relatively  unccnr^rpn  a-tx^ng  adults.    For  example,  he  sjxsaks  of  intimacy  as 
follavs:    "...It  is  only  after  a  reasonable  sense  of  identity  is  esta}j- 
lished  that  real  intimacy  v;ith  tlie  other  sex  (or,  for  tliat  matter,  v;ith 
any  other  person  or  even  witli  oneself)  is  possible. .  .Ihe  surer  (a  youth) 
becomes  of  himself,  the  more  he  seeks  { interpersonal  intimacy)  in  the  form 
of  friendship,  cortjat,  leadership,  love  and  inspiration  (1959,  p.  95)." 
Of  gonorativity  he  says,  "(it)  is  primarily  the  interest  in  est£i>jlishing 
and  guiding  tlie  next  generation...  (1959,  p.  97)."    Nothing  in  tliese  words 
suggests  uiicaimon  processes  of  "historical"  or  "cosmic"  proportions. 

Only  when  he  describes  tlie  stage  of  integrity  docs  EriJcson  write  in 
sudi  a  v/ay  as  to  suggest  that  its  achicvarc^nt  is  relatively  unconmon.  He 
begins  his  description  as  follavs:    "Only  ho  who  in  son>e  way  has  taken 
"care  oC  things  atid  jKoplc  and  has  adaptevl  liin^solC  to  tlie  triujiphs  and 
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disappointiTVDnts  of  being,  by  necessity,  tlie  originator  of  others  and  tiie 
generator  of  things  £md  ideas— only  ho  imy  gradually  grow  the  fniit  of 
the  seven 'stages  (1959,  p   98)."   r^nd,  as  if  reoo-.p-iizing  tliat  he  has 
begun  to  sound  prescriptive  ratlicr  than  dQscripti\*e ,  he  iniiiodiately 
follows  his  di.scussion  of  integrity  v/ith  the  a3im>^nt:    "At  this  point, 
I  have  coma  close  to  overstepping  tlio  limits, ;  .that  separate  psychology 
from  ethics  (1959,  p.  99)." 

I  believe  Erikaon's  problem  here  stems  fran  a  false  dichotony 
betu'oen  description  and  prescription,  betv/cen  science  emd  ethics.* 


*In  fact,  evory  concept  impliGs  toth  description  and  prescription,  both 
'a  nioasiircjnent  and  a  standard  for  ir.oasurem.^nt.    Thus,  t!ie  concept  "chair" 
describes  ccrlzpin  phenoivena  caeonly  found  around  hon\es  and  offices  only 
if,  and  to  v'lo  a'-:i:ent  tliat,  tl^iose  phonaiiona  fit  the  prescription  of  a 
cliair  iiq^licit  in  tliab  concept.    Ka-/,  since  chairs  are  so  cornrnon  and 
since  persons  sharing  our  l;iiiguage  £jid  culture  tend  to  agree  quite  easily 
about  v.hat  objccLs  fit  t;iis  concept,  v;e  ordin.irily  focus  on  tlio  descriptive 
cjuality  of  the  concept  "ciioir"  ratiier  than  on  its"  prescriptive  qualib^'. 
Also,  since  chairs  cannot  hear  us  and  cannot  make  choices  atout  future 
behavior  in  response  to  what  we  say,  v/e  never  tliinl:  of  ourselves  as  iraJiing 
em  ethical  judgirent  when  we  decide  tliat  sometliing  is  or  is  not  a  chair. 

On  tlie  otlier  hand,  if  we  say  to  anotiier  person,  "Yoi  have  no  integrity,"     *  ■ 
this  may  sound  like  a  pure  etliical  judgnK-;nt.    "Integrity"  prol^aloly  sounds 
like  a  good  tJiing  and  lacl:  of  integrity  like  a  bad  thing,  and  tlie  assertion 
that  sa-neone  lacks  integrity  would  ir.ply  to  many  people  that  tiiat  ix^rson 
ought  to  gain  integrity.    But  it  wouAd  be  true  that  this  person  ought  to 
gain  integrity  (indeed,  tlie  statcdiient  would  ira^<e  sense)  only  if  all  the 
following  conditions  are  mot:     (1)  Uie  pc^rson  is  free  to  choose  different 
bclioivior  in  tlie  future;   (2)  it  is  his  intention  to  develop  integrity; 
(3)  the  concept  "integrity"  means  tJio  sama  thing  to  the  Gtxja^cer  and  the 
person  spoken  to  (i.e.  tJiey  agree  on  the  st^indards  and  mrj^asuros  for  dc~ 
temining  the  presence  or  absence  of  integrity);   (^1)  tl^.e  i^erson  six^ken  to 
trusts  the  spea)-:er'r,  actual  m^asura^ent  in  tliis  case. 

This  little  detour  suggests  several  conclusions:     (1)  altliough  contTOn  dis- 
tinctions £urc  holjituaily  rc<jardod  as  solely  descriptive  and  uncon'.ran  dis- 
tinctions ixro  often  rc<;ard',-d  as  pro£;criptive  rather  tlian  descriptive,  ail 
statements  conojming  hir.nn  affairs  iiir>iy  \x)th  nv^asuroircnt (description) 
and  a  st/-.indcu-d  or  m-asuruifnt  (prescription) .     (2)  a  fx-rson  may  ly^  bo  unaware 
of  tliis  arid  other  ijt:plicit  qualitic.-:  of  &taten\onls  concerning' huti:U-i  affairs 
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And  I  Ixslieve  that,  bccauso  he  treated  this  dichotony  as  important  and 

v/ishcd  to  avoid  appoarJncj  to  prosciiba  iincanron  standards  for  others , 

Erikson  offered  a  Ic'ss  clear  discussion  of  tlio  Icist  tliree  stages  tJian 

of  the  others.    Indexed,  the  most  striking  evidence  for  tliis  proposition 

is  ha;  mucli  he  doesn't  say:  he  treats  the  tlu'oe  adult  stages  in  four  pages 

after  devoting  fort^*  P^g^s  to  the  five  earlier  stages! 

Erikson  also  provides  indications  in  v;hat  he  does  say  that  achieving 

intimacy  cmd  genorati.vity  requires  an  unusual  realisation  of  a  historical 

or  cosmic  quality  in  a  person.    He  ends  hi:::  discussion  of  intimacy  witli 

the  follwing: 

Orgastic  ix:)tency. .  .means  not  tl^e  discharge  of  sex 
products  in  tJie  sense  of  Kinsey's  "outlets"  but 
heterosa'^rual  mutuality,  with  full  genital  sensi- 
tivity and  v-ith  ovai:-all  discharge  of  tension  froii 
tlie  Ixxiy.    I'his  is  a  ratlicr  concrete  way  of  saying 
something  atout  a  process  v/hich  v:e  really  do  not 
undcrstaiid.    13iat  tiie  idea  clearly  is  tliat  tiie 
experience  of  the  cliiViactic  mutuality  of  orgasm 
provides  a  suprane  oj-caiiple  of  tJie  mutual  regu- 
lation of  caralicated  patterns  and  in  some  way 
appeases  tJie  jx^tential  rages  caused  by  tlie  daily 
evidence  of  the  opfX)sitcness  of  mle  cind  fcimlCf 
of  fact  and  fancy,  of  love  and  hate,  of  work  and 
play.    Satisfactory  sex  relations  m=ike  sex  less 
obforisive  and  sadistj.c  contjrol  superfluous.  But 
here  the  proscription  of  psyciiiatirv'  faces  over- 
wlielming  inner  prejudices  and  situational 


cont. 

that  the  explicit  content  of  a  statement  he  makes  directly  contradi.cts  these 
iiqDlications  and  mcikes  tlie  statement  oxistcntially  untrue,  inoperable  in  teni\s 
of  reali:^iing  tlie  spirJ.t  of  truth,  indeed  a  dostxuctive,  ultimately  noaningless 
interruption;   (3)  tlic  .statement  "You  have  no  integrity"  is  not  necessarily  an 
ethical  judcj!T>ent  (prescription):  it  may  be  iTvr^aningless;   (-1)  if  tlio  staten^ent 
is^  an  ethical  jud*rriK.Tit  (i.e.  if  it  meets  tlie  foar  conditions) ,  it  is  al^o  a 
scientif.i.c  statu.r. jit  (def:cription)  since  conditions  3  and  4  summarize  iXiC 
scientific  proj^x^t.     ('Jhis  discvission  may  savcv/hat  elucidate  \\w  oven  briefer 
reference  in  Iho,  previous  chapter  [p.'^Ht]  to  tlie  interdepe^ndencc  of  judgment 
afid  social  rescc  ircl  i . ) 
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].imitatioa3  in  parts  of  the  fXDpulation  whose 

sense  of  identlLy  is  boscxl  on  tjio  conplcte  sub-  .yMj 
ordination  of  r.o>mli!:y  and,  indeal,  sensuality  ^ 
to  a  life  of  toil,  duty,  ard  v;orshi.p.    Here  only   ^cC^  ^ 
gradual  frank  discussion  ivnn  clarify  i:ho  resjxDct- 
ivo  dr.ingcrs  of  LraJ.i.tio;ial  rigidity  I'ud  c^'jinjut 
•   or  merely  superficial  dvmcjo.   (19:59,  p.  96-97) 

There  are  rauiy  intimations  in  these  v;ords  tlzat  intinvicy  refers  not  to  an 
ordinary  adult  relationsliip  but  to  an  extraordi^nary  re],ationship,  indeed 
to  a  relationship  tl"iat  transcends  ever^^'day  cultural  dichotad.es  such  as 
lovG-hate  or  v;ork-play  and  Uiereby  confronts  '^ovenvlielmlng  inner  pre- 
judices and  situational  linii  tat  ions. "    Orgastic  potency  m^ans  rnore  than 
merely  the  ability  to  have  sexual  intercourse,  so  much  more  that  "we 
really  do  not  understcind. " 

In  his  single  paragraph  on  generativity,  Erikson's  reference  to  its 
cxtraordinaiy,  or  rather  extra-cultural,  quality  occurs  in  the  conclusion 
to  the  sentence  I  quoted  c:irlier  as  evidence  of  his  treatment  of  gener- 
ativity  as  a  carnnon  phenar^enon.    To  rcpaat  ai*d  carpletc  his  statement: 

Generativity  is  primarily  the  interest  in 
estzbblishiny  and  guiding  the  nc:':t  gonoration, 
although  tlicre  are  people  who,  fraxi  mis- 
fortune or  because  of  stxicial  and  genuine 
gifts  in  ottior  directions,  do  not  apply  this 
gift  to  offspring  but  to  otlier  forms  of  al- 
truistic con   Tn  and  creativity"  ^  which  ney 
al:)sorb  tlieii    .ind  of  parental  resiX)nsibility. 

This  formulation  mke.s  all  forms  of  creativity  other  thcin  parenthood  appccir 
as  alternatives  which  axclude  parentliood  ratlier  than  ccxiplementing  it. 
Thus,  it  makes  tlie  creative  trcins formation  of  culture  appear  like  cin 
unusual  process  not  only  in  current  practice  but  of  necessity.    I  see  no 
reason  v;hy  tliis  should  be  so.    Indeed,  Erikson's  description  of  generativity 
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would  be  more  nearly  aiialc-gous  to  his  description  of  i.ntim:icy  if  he  re- 
garded parenthood  as  axoiplary  of  tlie  stage  ard  proceeded  to  suocjest,  as 
he  does  in  the  case  of  sexual  intimnc7,  that  creative  parontliood  is  ac'.iually 
a  rare  phenoncnon. 

Ihese  invcsti.gations  and  refonnulations  hopefully  provide  a  clearer 
context  for  naming  the  three  final  stages  in  the  bottom  rov  of  my  irodcl 
"cosmic"  or  "historical".    I  may,  ha-;over,  have  creatal  one  misapprehension 
that  I  would  like  to  clear  up.    My  various  references  to  connotations  of 
the  unusual  and  tJie  axtr^iordj.nari'  in  tlie  terms  "cosinic"  Lnd  "historical," 
as  well  as  in  the  tJiree  stager-  tliey  are  intended  to  refer  to,  nr.y  suggest 
to  tlie  reader  tliat  I  mean  that  those  stages  are  necessarily  restricted  to 
'the  rare  men  and  uunvm  who  v/in  a  place  in  history  by  virtue  of  tlioir 
efforts  to  enact  tlieir  avn  cosmic  role  v.'ith  integrity'  ai>d  to  help  nankind 
discover  and  fulfill  its  cosmic  role.    I  do  not  iasiin  tliis.    I  do  believe 
that  up  until  oiu:  time  only  rare  men  and  wc;u->3n  have  envisioned  and  pract- 
iced this  kind  of  effort  in  tlieir  daily  lives  4f^'^  ^'^'^y  hnvc  r?^'  r\?cvrs.\\r- 
ily  h'^n  rrnninvTfl  1t|i- hi  ntnry  fn-  -'ning  "n,  riUh-inqli  \hry  m  i  nji|i ,,(  ,  i  M), 
I  also  believe  that  at  any  one  tiiiv^  some  persons  more  fully  appreciate  and 
enact  the  essence  of  this  effort  than  others  and  therefore  mDro  success- 
fully share  and  spread  its  enactment.    And  I  also  l^elieve  that,  especially 
in  the  early  monvints  (years)  of  approaching  this  effort,  o>:cessive  ai!..-.;  .md 
claims  can,  and  often  do,  kill  the  (necessarily  hidden)  ovum.    In  principle, 
these  barriers  do  not  prcvcint  any  of  us  fron  struggling  tavard  an  under- 
standing and  enacUrcnt  of  this  effort  and  tlien  practicing  this  effort  in 
search  of  the  cosmic  rhyUim  wliich  enacts  us,  each  step  drawirig  us  clovca* 
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to  this  vision  and,  just  as  surely,  destroying  it  for  a  moro  far-si.cjhtGd 
vision.    In  prr.cl.ico,  tliosci  barriers  iray  prevent  us  all  fjroni  so  evolvin<]. 
Nov-;  WG  can  scc:  tlio  outline  of  tlie  entire  nrjdel: 

Successful 

Relational  onvixonniGntal  Se].f- 

QXiDerimontation        iranifestation  recognition 

Physical/ 
beliavioral 


Social/ 
structural 


A  Cosmic/ 
historical 


^S^^  ftiie  reader  will  recall  that  tlie  f  j.rst  tavo  boxes  of  the  top  ra^  ai-e  still 
empty.    If  \iq  ask  v;hat  stage  occurs  before  autononiy  (v/hich  appears  in  tlie 
Physical/self-recognition  box),  Erikson's  ans\7er  is  "trust."    I  did  not  dis- 
cuss this  stage  when  I  first  introduced  the  model  because,  initially,  the 
concept  of  trust  does  not  appear  to  share  much  in  canmon  with  the  concepts 
of  industry  and  generativity  (at  least,  it  didn't  to  nie) .    After  all,  in 
what  sense  can  we  say  that  a  baby  works  ..or  his  liv.ing?   V\liat  does  a  baby 
produce?    But  once  we  develop  the  concept  of  "Successful  environmental 
manifestation,"  awk-ward  as  the  temiinology  is,  we  can  begin  to  see  tliat  tlie 
trust  stage  nuiy  indeed  have  sanetliing  in  canmDn  witli  the  industry'  and  gen- 
cratj.vity  stages.    V.Tiat  is  at  issue  for  tlie  b^iby  in  tlie  trust  stage  is 
whotl-iGr  he  can  got  a  favorciljle  response  f.ran  his  environivent  for  his  physicoj 
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neGdr-*,    Sa^.iotin^^s  tlic  baby  is  rajarcled  as  "utterly  doryjndGnt"  on  his  n>otJier 

and  thus  in  quite  a  diffcront  iX)Gtare  fron  iiio  youtli  who  docidcs  indopcndent- 

ly  to  train  himscll:  to  plciy  basd^all  well^    But,  in  fact,  the  youtJi  playing 

baseball  is  just  as  dependent  on  tiie  prc-establish(Xl  structure,  of  tlie  game 

of  baseball  as  the  baby  is  upon  tlie  physj.cal  presence  of  his  mother.  Siini- 

larly,  I  would  argue  timt  the  gonorative  person,  while  as  free  from  social 

structure  as  the  youth  playing  basc-ball  is  free  fran  \±o  physical  presence 

of  his  nvDtiier,  is  as  dependent  upon  corTiiic.  nurturance  as  is  youtli  u^xjn 

social  sbructuTG  and  b:iby  upon  noihor,    I  would  also  argiae  fran  tlie  otlier 

^side  that  the  baby  is  i.n  fact  not  "utterly  de^xindent"  upon  his  irother  in 

the  doninance-subniission  connotation  of  tliis  word.    ErUison  uses  temis 

like  "mutuality"  aixl  "mutual  regulation"  to  descrdbe  tJiis  relationship  lis 

(1959,  p.  59).    Ho  says  tliat  it  is  not  so  much  tlie  quantitative  an*ount  of 

orKtr: 

attention  focused  upon  tho  baby  that  engenders  a  sense  of  trust  in  him^but 
rather  the  quality  of  the  relationship  (1959,  p.  63).    Miat  this  con  maan 
was  beautifully  illustrated  for  me  wheji  r.  fatlior  told  kg  that  his  five-n-ontli 
old  son  cnomTously  enjoyed  being  danced  withy^  hold  closely,  but  novod  in 
ever  new  ways.    If  the  father  bectime  laclcadaisical  and  habitual  about  his 
dancing,  repeating  the  s£ime  pattern,  the  baby  soon  tired  and  )y^gan  to 
whinper;  if  the  fatlier  Ixicamc  more  creative,  tlie  baby  responded  jo^'fully 
within  seconds.    Neitlicr  fatlier  nor  son  unilaterally  control (f^-jS  tliis 
process;  instead,  tlicy  play  together,  each  creatively  responding  to  the 
other.    This  quality  of  relationship  may  bo  an  im[X)rtant  precursor  to  a 
man's  later  [xDSsibility  for  loving  his  work  curl  generating  lovable  work, 
rather  than  Jx?incj  caipulsive  obout^  or  cilienatcd  fran^v/ork. 
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^sTiGn  WG  ask  v;l>at  ir  the  staqo  before  trust,  v/hat  is  the  Physical/ 
RGlational.  BcqxiriiP-'iiLition  slvTfc,  Eirikson  is  no  longor  any  l^olp  for  he 
mentions  no  such  sbngo.    It  seem  fairly  fiolf -evident,  tliough,  tliat  birtli 
itself  qualifies  as  lx>tli  Uie  major  ex-parimont  of  (i  toby  as  a  pliysically 
separate  be.iJig,  transcending  by  tliis  e:>:p2rin:>ent  its  previous  state  as 
organ  of  the  rcotJier's  body,  and  as  the  introduction  to  possible  exixjri- 
ments  witli  qualitatively  ncv  }:inds  of  relationships— ro].atioaships  with 
physical J.y  axternal  teings  and  objects. 

This  last  stage,  whidi  takes  us  beyond  Erikson's  thcoiy,  introduces 
two  otlier  ways  iji  which  the  rrvcxlel  I  have  built  can  take  us  beyond  his 
"theory.    First,  the  bixtli  stage  points  back  to  a  pre-physical-bdiavioral 
level,  tlie  ].evel  of  tlie  organs,  which  in  the  case  of  tlie  foetus  can  1x2 
divided  into  the  st£iges  of  conception,  prccjnancy  (for  lack  of  any  obvious 
word  that  might  better  ccmii]unj.C4ite  the  mutuality  of  tliis  process) ,  and 
development  of  huriKuioid  form  with  its  ov-ti  subordinate  organ  systems. 
"Belov/"  tlie  level  of  the  organ,  we  could  presirpiibly  distinguish  further 
levels,  such  as  tlie  molecular  and  atanic.    At  tlio  otlier  "end"  of  tlie  model, 
it  is  provocative  to  consider  death  as  introducijig  the  ne>:t  level  of 
relational  experimentation  beyond  integrity.    So,  tlie  nodel  points  beyond 
itself. 

Secjond,  we  knew  that  birth  is  potentially  a  traumatic  process,  witli 
a  very  high  chance  of  death  relative  to  any  other  ]:>arti.cular  time  in  a  per- 
fson's  life;  and  the  quality  of  preparation  by  the  mother  and  the  quality  of 
the  midwifery  make  a  ver^'  obvious  difference  in  tlio  likeliliood  of  trciuma  or 
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nones,    still,  we  can  see  traiima  and  social  d^.^h  • 
stances  of  cultural  „  ^  in- 

or  cultural  unpreparedness ,  such  as  Helen  KpII^v.       u  • 
and  totally  separated  f  -Pbrmging,  deaf  and 

tally  separated  fran  the  social  v^rld  of  language,  until  •  , 

worker  arrived  wi^-h  t4..,  miracle 
arrived  with  littl^knc^.^  (cultural)  tools  of  instr^lction  ^d  • 

sorfni  .  ^i^ner  scnolars  recount  the 

-et^es  even  ev^tual  pty.ical  deaths  of  e^tionaXlv     ,  . 
^  isolat«3  children,  «hose  t>amnt,  .      ,  ^tionally  and  physically 

^  If  wnose  parents  have  forfeited  their  roio  =o 

(Bettelheix,,  1969,.Davd|,  1947) .  ""'"'^^^ 

0..^  and  death  at  the  ^int  of  transiUon  between  the  scial  and 

oo^c  levels  tend  to  be  still  less  visii.1  v. 

=>i-j.j.-L  less  visible  because  cosmic  ■rhxH-hr.r,  •  ^  .  . 

and  lifetijnp-fnrmo  rhythms,  intuj.ticns, 

-i-j-ietime-tonns  are  not  viqi'hio 

(see  castan..,  i„,  ^nd  St  °™ 

«necia,  1971  and  Steiner  1947  on  the  difficulties  o'  r,r^  ■  - 

^or,  spiritual  "seein.",  an,  ^^^^^^   ^         °"  ^ 

'  ^onically,  trauma  and  death  are  qn 

and  inevitable  nrornaa       , .  ^        ,  "oxmax 

other  ^  ^  <^-th.    on  the 

^tjifcJT  nand,  the  concept  of  deafh  i«  i,"^ 

i^t  or  aeath  in  life  and  rebirth  in  the  qmVi'^-  • 

JJi  line  spirit  is  eitpresscxa 
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in  the  original  writings  of  the  great  religions  and  in  otlier* myths  (Campbell, 
1949),  cind;  just  recently,  we  have  begun  to  see  increasing  nunters  of  auto- 
biographical accounts  of  efforts  and  traumas  in  the  quest  of  the  grace  of 
spiritual  rebirtli  (Ousponsky,  1949:  Herrigel,  1953;  Kazantzakis,  1965;  Castaneda, 
1969,  1971,  1972;  Roymond,  1971;  Lilly,  1972).  [^Without  discussing  it  here,  I 
note  that  this  analysis  pronpts  us  to  ask  vAiat  are  the  analogues  at  the  Cosmic/ 
Historical  level  to  "preparation  by  the  mother"  and  "midwifery"  at  the  Physi- 
cal/Behavioral level 

Why  is  it  that  although  persons  camonly  achieve  the  social  level  of 
developnent  they  very  rarely  achieve  the  cosmic  level  of  development? 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  BURE?^UCI^TIC  OPGANIZMION 

This  question  directs  us  for  the  first  time  to  apply  this  model  to  the 

quality  of  our  cultiure  and  the  quality'  of  our  organizations.    \<hQn  I 

first  studied  Erikson's  description  of  the  Industry  stage  in  children, 

I  was  struck  by  the  analogy  to  bureaucratic  organ if.ational  sti-ucturcs. 

5VWiN<v  tou;/^rt;^  Su^xiif  ceMp»:Wcfe'; 
At  tbie  industry'  stage,  youth  ccnpcte  to  win'^y^taking  the  rules  of  the  game  - 

for  granto-l  as  natural  cmd  just.    Bureaucracy'  irodols  itself  after  such  a 

I 

game,  creating  a  fixed  set  of  rules  as  to  goals,  roles,  authority,  and 
camiunications  patter:ns  for  partiailar  jobs,  witliin  which  the  job-holder 
is  presUTXxl  to  work  nx^ro  efficiently  as  he  questions  the  structure  less. 
Job-holders  v/ho  have  not  developed  past  tlie  industry  stage  probably  ap- 
preciate and  porfonii  well  in  such  a  structure,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
st.tucture  itself  v/ill  tend  to  inliibit  them  from  furtlior  personal  develop- 
ment.   Meanwhile,  to  tlio  clcxjrcc  U\at  a  person  has  developed  or  is  motivated 

m 
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tD  develop  beyond  Iho  j.n-JurjLry  stogo,  ho  will  tend  to  be  fmstratcKj  by 
bureaucratic  ctnicliuror.  and  v/ill  v/itJidrav;  his  o:nor(;jiesi  fran  t.hc4U  or  ti-y 
to  change  bhan;  t!uis  disturbing  Uioir  ccjuilibrJ.uni  from  witliin.    AJ.so,  to 
the  dc</ree  tliat  i'hc  external  onvironiiient  is  turbulent  and  chcinging/  it 
will  c)^ort  pre5;£;uri?:;  on  bureaucratic  structures  to  adapt,  tlius  disturb- 
ing  tl^.Gir  oqui.li.bri.um  fran  witJvout.    But,  since  iho.  bureaucratic  system 
is  ojjen  only  at  the  behavioral  level  cind  not  at  the  F.tructural  level 
(i.e.  it  can  taV.o  in  new  inputs,  plant,  or  ix;r2oniiel  and  produce  sonie 
product  or  service  for  tlio  ciivironnient,  but  it  has  no  built-in  process 
for  restructuring  its  goals,  roles,  etc.),  it  tcjids  to  igno!-c  discquili- 
bria,  or  to  res^xjnd  j.nappropriately ,  or  to  undergo  a  traumatic  crisis, 
or,  the  most  reccmt  popular  tactic,  to  develop  a  JcadersMp  v;h.i.ch  attcjiipts 
to  leapfrog  over  crises  by  conglaiiorating  organizatioas. 

Despite  those  problems,  bureaucracy'  continues  at  this  tiine  to  Ids  the 
predaninant  organizational  form  in  n>Ddo.ni  society.    A^'^tlio^STnyj'ii tii>>M g  tliere 
are  indications  that  the  pircdanLnant  influences  in  our  culture  as  a  who].e  . 
cari  be  ch£iracterii:od  in  much  the  same  v;ay.    Certainly,  our  predaninant 
value  and  re\'/ard  systems  revolve  around  the  financial  and  mterial  bene- 
fits of  playing  the  career  game  well.    It's  whethar  you  win  or  lose 
that  matters,  not  ha«/  you  play  tJio  game.    From  early  childliood  middle 
class  children  tend  to  be  soci.alizcci  to  l.xs  "acliievcnyDnt-orientcd. "  Adam 
Smitli's  "invisible  hand"  and  John  Stuart  Mill's  "free  marketplace  of  ideas" 
both  support  this  abrospliero  by  inplying  tliat  it  is  unnecessary'  to  attend 
to  structural  cJnd  processua].  varia]:)los — tlicy  v/ill  ta]-:e  care  of  tlicmselvcs 
cind  of  uij  if  v.'i::  will  just  take  thcur.  for  granted.    AlLliough  there  are  plenty 
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of  sophisticated  argunionts  acjainst  thoso  positions,  their  legacy  of  lais.soz- 
fairo  liberalism  5^ till  ponv.oatGS  many  of  our  prcsupix)sitions  and  attitudes* 
Fiirtliemiore,  I  su?>[:rjct  Uiat  in  an  ironic  way  oiir  long  history  of  undisturbed 
constitutional  yovciTinient  also  contributes  to  our  closedness  to  structural 
dian-jo.    At  lcaf..t,  one  rarely  sees  fundaiiv::ntal  rccallibration  of  our 
systan  of  governnont  seriously  discussed  (for  an  exception  sec  Price,      ) , 
despite  the  non\inal  openness  of  the  constitutional  process  to  such  reca].- 
libration*    llie  rcceiTt^y--csU:ucturing  of  the  Dcfixjcratic  party  and  its  1972 
convention  was  a  rar^^  excjnplo  of  this  process  in  our  political  history* 

We  can  find  furtJier  evidence  for  the  social  and  organizational  pre- 
danj.nancc  of  strAictural  closedness  by  turning  fran  a  inacroscopic  to  a 
microscopic  levc:»l  of  analysis  and  observing  lio.v^  peop].e  cliaractoristically 
work  and  ma>;e  decisions  together.    A  decision-maldng  process  that  reflects 
structural  closedness  would  bo  one  tliat  does  not  explicitly  acVjiavledge 
and  c)>qx}riment  wi.th  alternative  possible  ways  of  structuring  probloiiis, 
nor  witli  the  alternative  value  systems  that  alternative  structures  pre- 
suppose, and  docs  not  confront  and  resolve  the  crotional  canntLtmcnts  and 
reactions  of  various  pcirtici pants  to  such  alternatives*    (Inrplicit  in 
this  airgumcnt  i.s  tlie  view  t)iat  people's  eirotions  cczne  into  play  increas- 
ingly as  decisions  rrtoro  explicitly  concern  core  values  rather  than  were 
questions  of  utility.)    A  decision-making  process  reflecting  structural 
closedness  would  also  implicitly  create  a  clrnate  encouraging  conformity 
to  tlie  jjiplicit  values  of  tlie  oprjrative  but  unaxamined  structure. 

Argyris  (1960)  licis  found  that  precisely  sucli  a  cJ.iinate — one  in  which 
exporiJTKjnting  aj>d  stataiients  of  feeling  alriost  never  occur,  and  in  whicli 
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confonrdty  is  ci-icour<.\qod  nt^ro  Uvm  individiuility—ci-dsta  in  every  or- 
ganiziitional  gnyjp  ho  has  sUidicd  in  busincsji,  consulting,  cjovornment, 
research  and  dcvoJo:„v.:.:nt  laboratories,  cuid  univer.'jity  settings.  (I 
introduc-jKl  tlii.s  finding  eai-licr  in  the  discussior  of  the  core  staff 
development,  Chrpter*^,  p.      ).    Moreover,  in  examining  social  psych- 
olajical  literature,  Argyris  found  tiial^lsocial  psydiological  tlieories 
were  formulated  cis  if  tliis  were  the  on].y  kind  of  social  process  possible. 
Indeed,  in  cmothor  p.laco  (Argyris,l*i7')  he  sliavs  that  tlie  environxonts 
and  relationships  created  by  social  scientists  in  Dirder  to  qenercito 
knowledge  (e.g.  la]x)ratory  exi^or iir.cn ts,  questionnaires)  rcprodace  the 
seime  Kind  of  social  process  that^ovganizations  do.  y»^f;ocial  science  as 
it  is  currently  conceived  and  practical  itself  reflects  tlie  industry 
stage  iiKxle  of  functioning.    I  have  aliready  referred  to  one  synptan  of 
this  kind  of  science  when  I  discussed  tlie  belief  tliat  description  can  be 
dicho  tarn  zed  from  prescription,  fact  from  value  (see  footnote,  p.V'^o) , 

Considering -those  various  strands  of  evidence  about  the  prodaiunant 
quality  of  organizational  b^iructures  and  the  cultural  climate,  we  can 
understand  more  clearly  why  individuals  connonly  adiieve  the  social  level 
of  development  but  very  rarely  adiieve  tJio  cosmic^  IcveJ.  of  developxikent. 
Their  sodial  milieu  tends  to  pressure  them  tavard  tlic  industry  staoe  as 
children  and  then  ^retard  tliGin  from  further  development  tl-.ercafter. 
Because  in  tliis  mode  the  given  structure  is  regarded  as  tlie  basis  of 
order,  it  tends  to  pc^rmeate  the  way  all  activity  in  the  society  is  or- 
ganized, rather  Uian  yielding  to  varied  males  of  organizing,  de^xinding 
uix)n  the  purpose  or  problem  or  age  group  involved. 
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*      Richard  Nixon's  thou^jht  illustrates  how  the  bureaucratic  mode  can 
become  a  total  worldvlcw  rather  than  merely  a  way  of  orsaniaing  subordinates' 
work  efficiently.    In  an  interview  with  Saul  Pett  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  and  Chronicle  (January  14,  1973,  A-U),  Nixon  focused  first  on  a 
quantitative  measure  of  his  own  productivity  as  President:  "I  haven't  had 
to  miss  a  day  because  of  illness.     I  thought  that  was  some  kind  of  record 
but  I  find  that  Truman  beat  it,  except  he  didn't  do  it  in  an  elected  four- 
ycar  term.     So,  I'm  the  first  four-year  President  who  hasn't  missed  a  day 
in  office. ..." 

The  hint  of  competitiveness  in  the  former  statement  is  amplified  by 
the  next  topic  to  which  Ni::on  turned:  "I  believe  in  the  battle,  whether 
It's  the  battle  of  a  campaign  or  the  battle  of  this  office,  which  is  a 
continuing  battle.    It's  always  t,here  wherever  you  go.     I,  perhaps,  carry 
It  more  than  others  because  that's  my  way. .. .The  worst  thing  you  can  do  in 

this  job  is  to  relax,  let  up  You  can't  be  relaxed.    The  Redskins  were 

relaxed  in  their  last  game  of  the  regular  season  and  they  were  flat  and 
they  got  clobbered."    Here  Nixon  very  explicitly  expresses  his  worldview 
as  a  matter  of  personal  faith,  using  competitive  situations  of  low  trust 
(the  battle)  and  pre-defined  <;tructure  (the  football  game)  to  exemplify 
life  as  a  whole. 

The  interview  repeatedly  shows  Nixon's  tendency  to  conceive  of  reality 
In  dichotomous  terms.    The  most  interesting  example  occurs  when  he  dichoto- 
mizes men  and  women,  in  the  midst  of  attributing  this  very  same  tendency 
to  Women:  "To  most  women,  things  look  black  or  white:  a  man  tends  to  roll  with 
events."    The  example  of  dichotomous  thinking  which  often  recurs  in  Nixon's 
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ct)mraents  during  the  interview  is  the  division  between  reason  and  emotion, 
between  objectivity  and  subjectivity,  between  the  >iolitical  and  the  personal. 
He  believes  that  those  ''oppositcs'^  ought  to  be  kept  separated  and  he  works 
hard  to  separate  them    in  his  own  life. 

It  does  not  occur  to  Nixon  that  emotions  provide  information  about 
one's  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  which,  if  treated  openly  with 
the  other  parties  to  the  relationship,  can  result  in  reasonable  dialogue  and 
ecstatic  resolutions.    Such  a  scenario  presupposes  an  ability  to  develop 
sufficient  trust  to  ris^c  increasingly  significant  degrees  of  openness. 
Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  such  a  scenario  presupposes  an  ability  to  restruc- 
ture the  relationship.    Neither  of  these  abilities  belong  within  the  consciously 
appropriated  experience  of  a  person  operating  within  the  bureaucratic 
worldview,  so  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  Nixon  does  not  envision  a 
dialogue  betweou  reason  and  emotion. 

Instead,  he  says:  '^I  never  allow  myself  to  get  emotional....!  find  to 
handle  crises  the  most  important  qualities  one  needs  are  balance,  objectivity 
and  an  ability  to  act  coolly..*. I  never  watch  TV  commentators  or  the  news 
shows  when  they  are  about  me,    That^s  because  I  don^t  want  decisions  influenced 
by  personal  emotional  react  ions. .Decision  makers  can^t  be  affected  by 
current  opinion,  by  TV  barking  at  you  and  commentators  banging  "way  with  the 
Idea  that  World  War  III  is  coming  because  of  the  mining?  of  Haiphong  nor 
can  decisions  be  affected  by  the  demonstrators  outside....!  probably  am  more 
objective       I  don't  mean  this  as  self-serving       than  most  leaders. .. .When 
you'ro  too  subjective  you  tend'  to  make  mistakes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  pure  subjectivity  leads  to  mistakes. 
The  irony  is  that  when  objectivity  can  be  achieved  only  at  the  price  of 
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ciitnlnating  from  cons Iderntion  all  "subjective"  responses  in  oneself  and  in 


at  its  best  reasons  from.    Thus,  one  retreats  from  confrontation  and  dialogue 
among  visions,  postures,  and  values  to  a  battle  in  which  one  "bets  on" 
one's  own  subjective  vision  and  "backs  it  to  the  hilt."    In  short,  Nixon's 
kind  of  objectivity  inevitably  becomes  solipsistic  subjectivity  over  time 
as  a_  direct  result  of  his  resistance  to  subjectivity  at  any  one  time, 

Nixon  may  succeed  in  keeping  his  subjectivity,  the  irony  of  the  situation, 
and  the  ultimate  contradiction  in  his  behavior  and  thought  below  his  thresh- 
hold  of  awareness.    Even  this  "achievement,"  however,  is  severely  threatened 
by  the  increasingly  tight  feedback  loops  which  emerging  cybernetic  society 
provides  for  public  behavior,  as  exemplified  by  the  Watergate  crisis  and  ^^e^ 


the  body  politic,  then  one  has  eliminated  the  very  information  which  politics 
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a*hG  burcciucratic  n-ode  niurjt  bo  treated  as  a  patl-iolcgical  onpros.sion 
of  the  organij^at.ional  a-ialojuG  to  the  ir.dustry  stage  of  i.ndividual  de- 
vcloproent.    For  the;  cjar.ios  to  which  a  youth  is  introduced  ore  not  ncc- 
essariiy  clo2oa   fil.  itjic.  ^igjiqI-  >i\kl  as  is  bureaucracy,  even  if  the 
youth  initj.:;i:iy  cl-ioc/scs  to  ta.ke  their  structure  for  granted.    A  youth 
can  learn  judo  by  copying  and  working  witli  sareonc  already  proficient, 
treating  the  wliolo  exercise  as  merely  concerning  an  outward  skill. 
But  the  rhetoric  and  practice  of  judo  is  not  confined  to  this  level  and 
does  not  confine  the  lotUTier  to  it.    It  Ccvrries  the  question  of  ha-/  to 
rcrt'jiin  bulanccKl  while  in  notion  to  each  level— tlie  pliysical,  tlie  oto- 
tional  or  intellectual ,  and  the  spiritual.    V'nen  tlit  learner  wishes  to 
raise  sucli  questions,  they  will  not  contradict  the  structure  of  tlie  game. 
Instead,  encouraged  to  pursue  his  cjuestiojiing,  the  learner  my  conie  to  a 
different  sense,  appreciation,  and  understanding  of  tlie  structure  of 
judo>TTAs  one  stage  of  gro'.v^i,  leadi.ng  fron  and  to  o1:hor  stages,  there 
is  nothing  pathological  about  leamiing  to  play  gan\es  well  accordi.ng  to 
pre-defined  structures  that  one  (for  the  time)  takes  for  grfinted.    In  a 
mature  culture,  such  games  will  be  fully  and  truly  educational.  They 
will  help  to  open  the  individual  to  the  next  stcige  of  gra.vth  as  he 
masters  the  given  stage.  ^B-at  hw  does  a  culture  as  a  whole  trai-Lscend 
itself?    \\hat  are  the  ironic  games  tlirough  V\'hich  the  cosmDs  seeks  to 
educate  us?    The  answers  may  be  blading  in  the  v/ind,  but  we  will  have  to 
ask  the  cjucstions  as  a  comiunity  in  emergency  before  they  are  likely  to 
revccd  themselves  to  us.    In  the  iivsantime,  our  culture  will  continue  to 
appear  fi>:atcd  at  the  m,?ntal  and  emotional  age  of  about  t,?!,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  fn-istrate  personal  dcveloj.ment  beyond  that  ago.'^ 
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This  deductive  analysis  of  the  pathology  inherent  in  the  bureau- 
cratic mode  of  organizing  is.  confirmod  inductively  by  Chris  TVrgyris  in 
a  career  of  empirical  roscardi,  reviav  of  the  literature,  cind  tlicorizing 
(1957,1965,1972).    He  argues  tliat  p^^oramidal  structures  tend  particularly 
to  infantilize  their  la^/Gr  level  employees  whose  jobs  are  most  tightly 
pre- structured.    In  an  earlier  study  I  traced  hav  such  infantilization  on 
the  job  was  correlated  wiUi  impoverished  leisure  lives  and  impoverished 
political  expression  (1972). 
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Finally^  wg  can  draw  tJia  couple  ted  rrodol  of  individual  dovelopuxDnt 
in  our  socioi-y.    IIig  ravs  aivl  colunm.s  have  boon  naiiral,  tlic  lx):.:os  fi].lod, 
other  levels  of  reality  ^xointcd  to,  the  brcaJis  b;tvcon  levels  discui^sed, 
and  t-ho  pressures]  accelerating  dovelopxcnU  ta./ard  tlie  indusLrv'  stage  and 
retarding  dovo.lo;-;ir.cint  beyond  it  illustrated/'* '^i 

« 

(What  must  be  reenphasized  because  tlie  diagram  does  not  inake  it  obvious  is 
that  the  model  does  not  make  successful  resolution  of  each  stage  a  precon- 
dition for  entry  to  the  next  stage.    Thus,  a  child  may  CTierge  from  the 
..trust  stage  with  a  basic  distruot  of  others,  and  an  adult  my  emerge  from 
the  intijnacy  stage  with  a  sense  of  isolation  from  others.) 
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I  liave  already  introduced  a  discussion  of  ha.'/  this  model  might  be 
applied  to  the  developmcJit  of  orgcinizations  by  diarocterizinrr  buircrr.icrac;.' 
as  a  pathological  exanple  of  the  stage  analogous  to  "industry** •    Next/  I 
would  like  to  make  seme  tlicoretical  and  practical  comnents  about  t^.o  or- 
ganizational stage  emalogous  to  the  intijnacy  stage  of  individual  develop- 
ment. 

The  choice  to  discuss  this  stage  noit  is  not  arbitrary^  but  rather 
^derives  fraiiMnsight  tliat  hcis  seemed  terrilDly  obvious  to  me  since  it 
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occurred  to  nr, — that  Uio  dovoj.opfnont  of  gei'iu.ino  intimacy/  is  thr  rrcation 
of  organization. 

Each  ixjrson  tranr:ccaids  hiJi^c.lf  j.n  gc.-iuii.nG  intijiviC'\'V  cMxaricnc.i  ng  a 
new  form' of  rolationr.hip,  seeing  hinr>olf  £mew,  and  gradually  -"n  cssenco, 
tlirough  his  fiL-.d. /lintal  cr.cxDU^itors  v;itli  thC;^e  oVJiors,  reconstituting 
his  v/or]dviev;  and  valiios,  and  o:p].oring  the  concrete  reali?;ation  of  new 
IDOSsibilitioo.    The  persons  who  develop  intiip:^.cy  discovcr-crcate  a  ..shared 
spirit  permeating  tlioir  different  aiid  cb.anging  ways  of  structuring  Uig 
world.    Tnoy  corm^it  theinsclvos  to  the  subtJ.e  sUibility  of  t'lO  spirit  as 
cui  ultiniate  so'-irce  of  individuality  and  cairounity.    Such  persons  are 
gradually  rcl.eascd  from  dGi>3L'^denco  on  particular  bahava.orb  and  structures 
as  trieyfli  struggle  ta.^■a^d  ellucidation,  reformation,  and  inspir-ation. 
Instead,  tliey  recognize  tiieir  over^'day  lives,  togotJier  and  apart,  as  par- 
ticular siaiiboJ.s  of  cosmic  intent.    Increasingly,  as  tliey  learn  to 
remain  centered  and  disp'^rs^  in  tlie  shared  spirit  of  each  act  and  sit- 
uation they  organize  their  lives,  rather  tlxm  colluaively  peimtting 
themselves  to  bo  confined  (organized)  bs'  pre-existing  cultural  categories. 
Before  this,  they  may  apj^ear  organized  and  indeed  be  organized,  but  tJiey 
do  not  organize. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  intimacy  creates  orgcinization.    It  is  at 
this  stage  that  individual  and  organizational  development  beccniG  co-tenti- 
inous.    To  give  this  organizational  possibility  a  nan\2  such  as  "foundational 
coiTTiunity"  is  to  do  no  inoro  than  to  provide  other  words  for  tlio  e:-:peri.ence 
of  genuine  intiiracy.    By  contrast,  at  earlier  stages  of  individual  develop- 
ment a  gap  alv;ays  axists  between  sulDjectivc  o-\porience  and  the  org-anizational 
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reality.    Thus,  it  is  precisGly  a  characteristic  of  the  industry  stage 
that  the  individial  docs  not  directly  and  fully  appreciate  the  quality 
of  the  organizational  struct'  ■  js  of  the  various  games  he  plays,  but  rather 
takes  them  for  granted. 

In  theory,  then,  foundational  cannunity  is  ttie  source  and  expression 
of  full  collaboration.    Sucli  collaboration  can,  in  turn,  generate  liber- 
ating symbols,  disciplines,  and  structures  which  increasingly  attune  the 
individuals  "within"  them  to  their  avn  potciitial  for  restructuring  their 
lives  in  association  with  one  another — which,  in  other  words,  invite 
others  into  tliis  spiritual  camiunity.    These  liberating  fonns  evidence 
an  organizational  stage  of  development  analogous  to  the  generativity 
stage  of  individual  developnent. 

I  believe  that  these  ideas  reflect  d.irectly  on  itiy  experience  at 
Upward  Bound.    I  wished  to  and  tried  to  create  an  organization.    In  a 
conventional  sense  I  did  so.    But  I  never  truly  succeeded.    Some  of  us. 
touched  the  edges  of  a  shared  spirit,  but  this  tentative  centering  and 
dispersal  would  not  hold  against  the  fragmenting  demands  of  everyday 
experience. 

For  exanple,  Greg  and  I  had  dreanvad  the  school  together,  but  we  were 
unable  to  share  our  dream  convincingly  in  the  course  of  our  further  or- 
ganizing, so  it  was  considerably  diluted  in  practice.    At  the  end  of  the 
first  sunmer,  Greg  again  deeply  influenced  the  way  I  organized  my  past 
and  prospective  experience  when  he  remarked  my  failure  to  relate  deeply 
to  the  staff;  but  his  feedback  did  not  penetrate  me  deeply  enough  at  the 
time  for  a  new  spirit  to  permeate  my  relationships  with  others.  Instead, 
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I  made  seme  deliberatG  effo.rts  to  change,  but  maintained  many  of  the 
habitual  elements  of  style  that  kept  unnecessary  distance  between  me 
and  others.    The  core  staff  in  its  research  and  preparation  meetings  of 
the  second  winter  agaiji  approached  a  reorganizing  sense  of  sh.ared  spirit, 
perhaps  best  exanplifiod  by  Valery's  realization  of  how  she  had  colluded 
in  developing  her  imprisoning  role  and  by  her  subsequent  liberation  from 
it.    But  once  again  this  shared  spirit  was  monentary.    Even  as  this 
shared  spirit  enabled  us  to  generate  a  powerful  liberating  structure  for 
the  selection  of  the  now  staff,  the  tentative  cohesion  of  the  core  staff, 
began  to  disintegrate  in  the  turbulent  eddies  this  structure  created. 

I  had  not  achieved  the  intimacy  stage  in  my  personal  development, 
nor  did  I  during  the  course  of  the  program.    Therefore,  I  could  not 
succeed  in  creating  an  organization  whidi  fully  transcen:'ed  the  polar- 
izations—between black  and  white,  between  radical  and  conservative, 
between  research  and  action,  between  individual  freedom  and  cotmunal  re- 
sponsibility, be'tween  work  and  play— implicit  in  the  corpetitive  version 
of  reality  posited  by  the  "bureaucratic"  stage. 

STRUCiW^L  PARTICULARIZATION-THE  ORGANIZATIONAL  ANALOGUE  TO  IDENim 

I  think  that  I  had,  however,  ccmpleted  the  identity  stage  succes- 
sfully.   I  had  achieved,  through  a  particular  synthesis  of  personal  in- 
clination and  social  opportunity,  a  socially  and  personally  valued  role 
as  an  administrator  in  innovative  educational  programs.    Moreover,  I  was 
aware,  however  partially,  that  my  identity  represented  a  deepening,  not 
,an  ending,  to  my  search  for  the  sources  of  right  action  with  others— and 
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this  particularly  so  given  the  role  I  had  chosen  and  the  social  era  in 
which  we  lived.    In  other  words,  I  already  experienced  the  dilenma  of 
intiinacy— tht^  dileimia  of  how  to  relate  to  Others  or  to  an  Other,  desired 
yet  felt  as  deeply  alien,  in  a  way  that  enhances  each  rather  than  com- 
prcndses  or  objectifies  us.    I  believe  I  was  detached  enough  from  my 
identity  by  virtue  of  niy  concern  to  traverse  the  distance  to  otliers 
that  I  could  permit  others — indeed  the  program  as  a  whole — to  develop 
and  enact  identities  different  from  mine. 

Although  I  did  not  succeed  in  creating  an  organization  which  fully 
transcended  the  deep  polarizations  embodied  within  it,  I  believe  iry 
stage  of  developiient  did  enable  me  to  encourage  others  and  the  program 
as  a  whole  to  develop  unique  identities.*   Thus,  the  second  sumnner 
session  weis  characterized  by  a  deliberate  overall  structure  and  many 
well-defined  sub-groups  such  as  the  staff  black  family  meetings,  the 
tutor  groups  In  tlie  doms,  and  Henry  Aston 's  srjB  Club.    Indeed,  tl"ie 
gathering  identity-awareness  and  identity-strength  of  persons  and  groups 
was  responsible  for  their  ability  to  ccme  into  confrontation  with  one 
einother  (v;hile  the  inccnpleteness  and  insecureness  of  their  identities 
W£;s  responsible  for  the  relatively  destructive  character  of  the  con- 
frontation) .** 

This  discussion  of  the  effect  of  my  personal  stage  of  development  on 
my  leadership,  and  of  my  leadership,  in  turn,  on  the  stage  of  development 


*I  have  tried  to  provide  enough  material  in  the  body  of  the  story  for  the 
reader  to  test  tills  judcjmont. 

**See  Adam  Curie's  Uniting  Peace  cind  Mystics  and  Militants  for  a  simple  and 
lucid  description  of  the  role  of  confrontation  j.n  positive  identity  develop- 
ment and  the  dc  .^lopnent  of  genuinely  peaceful  relationships. 
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achieved  by  the  program  as  a  whole,  should  be  seen  in  the  context  of  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  social  environment  of  the  late  Sixties.  Al- 
though I  believe  tliat  niy  leadership  encouraged  the  development  of  a  pAr^calAfJ' 
■par^xciuaf  1  aoet-  structure  for  our  program  rather  than  iirposing  a  pre- 
defined structure,  this  tendency  was  certainly  also  encouraged  by  the 
Vcirious  liberation  movements  which  were  springing  up  about  the  country 
cind  challenging  each  group  of  "oppressors"  and  "oppressed"  to  becane  more 
self-conscious,  more  self-accepting,  and  more  responsible  for  the  effects 
of  their  behavior. 

This  discussion  begins  to  introduce  us  to  the  way  the  identity 
stage  manifests  itself  on  the  organizational  scale.    At  this  stage, 
the  organization  moves  fron  an  emphasis  on  proficient  pre-aLrucLuLe-d 
productivity  to. an  emphasis  on  defining  a  particular  structure  for 
this  particular  organization  based  on  its  particular  history.    I  will 
call  this  organizational  stage  "otruotCircd  portieuloriza^iion. " 


EXPERIMENTAL  STRUCTURES-THE  ORGANIZATIONAL  ANALOGUE  TO  INITIATIVE  . 

Having  glinpsed  the  organizational  analogues  to  the  industry, 
identity,  and  intimacy  stages  of  individual  development,  and  having 
characterized  these  organizational  stages  as  "pre-atij'uctured  product- 
ivity,"  "atruG tural.  pidrtieiularimatieti/ "  and  "foundational  connunity, " 
we  can  turn  new  to  the  ecurlier  stages. 

Its  le^al  "in-corporation"  would  sean  to  be  a  logical  "birth-day" 
for  cin  organit^sation.    This  proposition,  however,  iimiediately  confronts 
us  with  sons  additional  ccmplexitics  in  applying  our  model  of  individual 
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developmont  to  organizations.    For,  according  to  this  proposition,  what 
is  the  most  tcingiblc,  physical  stage  on  the  scale  of  the  individual  Ixj- 
comes  a  relatively  intangible,  social  agrecmejit— a  ne^^;  appendage  to  the 
legal  structure — on  the  organizational  scale.    Indeed,  this  language 
about  orgar.izational  birth  corresponds  much  niore  closely  to  the  initiative 


stage  in       modolv-to  a  new  exijeriment  at  the  social-structural  level — 


than  to  the  birth  stage  at  the  physical  level. 

This  difference  in  birth  stages  on  tiie  individual  and  organizational 
scales  makes  sense  if  we  look  at  the  three  levels  or  rows  of  the  .odel 
as  coexistent,  even  if  for  a  given  individual  or  organization  tl'iey  are 
sequential.    Viewed  as  coexistent,  the^ysical  level  is  represented  by 
tlie  physically  einbodied  person,  the  structural  level  is  represented 
the  legally  a:tibodied  organization,  and  the  cosmic  level  is  represented 
by  the  historically  embodied  culture.    Itius,  just  as  physical  birth  be- 
gins the  individual  dialectic,  so  structural  incorporation  begins  tlie 
organizational  dialectic 


*There  is  a  long  history  of  scholarly  argument  about  the  validity  of 
analogies  between  organism  and  organization.  Obviously,  I  find  it  very 
fruitful  to  treat  individual  and  organization  as  analogous.  However, 
the  two  are  cilso  obviously  different,  and  I  believe  the  distinction  I 
am  pursuing  here  and  in  the  next  pages  specifies  the  essential  differences 
between  individual  and  organization.    The  difference  can  j>e  stated  as  a 
difference  in  scale  and  also  as  a  difference  in  our  relation  to  tlie  phe- 
nomenon.   Put  another  v;ay  an  individual's  body  is  as  crucial  to  his  life 
as  an  organization's  structure  is  to  its  life,    isn  organization  can  sur- 
vive the  loss  of  its  "body"  (physical  plant)  just  as  an  individual  can 
survive  the  loss  of  an  organ. 
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Follwing  this  logic,  die  birth  of  a  new  culture  corresponds  to  the 
intimacy  stage  in  our  model.    This  logic  corresponds,  in  turn,  with  the 
language  used  earlier  to  evoke  genuine  Intimacy—language  such  as  the 
transcendence  of  pre-existing  cultural  categories,  the  reconstitution  of 
one's  world  viav  and  values,  and  the  creation  of  foundational  conrunity, 

I  will  name  the  organizational  analogue  of  the  initiative  stage 
"experiment,-?!,  c  r.gtvsturna " ,  wishing  to  evoke  social-structural  earibodiment 
^  as  discussed  above  and  also  the  tentative  ai-d  therefore  sometimes  plural 
experiments  involved.    For  example,  at  Upward  Bound  our  initial  structur- 
ing as  a  total  program  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  at  camp  and 
took  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  week  of  the  first  surrrBr  ses- 
sion.    In  this  case,  legal  incorporation  in  tlie  sense  of  the  contract  be- 
tween O.E.O.  and  Yale,  based  on  the  proposal  I  had  \>;ritten  follaN^ing  O.E.O. 
guidelines,  had  occurred  earlier  in  the  spring,    in  other  cases,  one  can 
imagine  legal  incorporation  occurring  after  the  development  of  a  working 
structure. 

THE  EARLIEST  STAGES  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Given  "experimentk  atruolMi.-cS^  as  the  organizational  analogue  . 
initiative,  yet  at  the  same  time  as  analogous  to  the  birth  of  an  indi- 
vidual, we  return  once  again  to  the  question,  what  are  tlie  organizational 
analogues  to  the  three  earliest  stages  of  individual  development?  Having 
already  found  a  correspondence  between  the  physical  level  of  individual 
developinent  and  the  structural  level  of  organizational  development,  we 
no-/  look  to  the  pre-natal  stages  of  individual  development  for  oorresponden- 
ces  to  the  physical  level  of  organizational  develoOTient.    1  earlier  narrtsd 
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the  pro-natal  stages  on  the  ijidividual  scale  conception,  pregnancy,  and 
developrvent  of  the  foetus  into  huraanoid  form.    Altliough  tliese  stages  are 
invisible  on  the  individual  scale  (without  the  aid  of  special  instrunients) , 
because  they  occur  within  tlie  mother,  they  are  more  directly  visible  on 
the  organizational,  scale  because  they  tend  to  occur  among  persons.  Or, 
to  put  this  anotiier  way,  altliough  individuals  eire  outside  one  anotlicr's 
bodies  they  are  "i.nside"  cultures,  and  therefore  have  a  better  vantage 
pojjit  for  seeing  nev7  structures  conceived  than  for  seeing  new  bodies  con- 
ceived.   For  this  reason,  it  seens  appropriate  to  include  the  "pre-natal" 
stages  of  organizational  development  in  a^model  of  organizational  develop- 
ment, whereas  these  stages  ronciin  merely  implicit  in  the  model  of  indi- 
vidual development. 

I  will  name  the  first  orgarizational  stage  "iiJifaitif  conwx'aafeionD" , 
implying  thereby  the  kind  of^convorsatioijGreg  and  I  engaged  in  (Chapter  1) 
before  the  school  we  imagined  became  feasible  in  the  form  of  Yale  Upward 
Bound. 

The  second  stage,  corresponding  in  one  sense  to  the  trust  stage  and 
in  another  sense  to  the  amniotic  nurturance  of  pregnancy,  I  will  narre 
"investments,"  seeking  thereby  to  evoke  the  financial,  social,  and  spirit- 
ual conmitments  necessary  to  trcinsform  a  concept  into  a  new  organization. 
In  the  case  of  Yale  Up;^;ard  Bound,  the  initial  financial  commitnvent  derived 
primarily  from  the  federal  govemraent.    Social  commitments  were  made  by 
Yale,  by  the  staff  who  joined  the  program  (meeting  and  working  throughout 
the  spring  without  pay) ,  and  by  the  federal  government  in  its  decisions 
"to  set  up  O.E.O.  in  the  first  place.    As  I  suggest  in  the  story  (especially 
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Chapter  2) ,  I  regarded  the  program  as  requiring  a  spiritual  caimititvant 
of  me  as  a  leader  and  as  having  a  spiritual  aim — self-directed  learning* 


©Ittpr^   At  this  stage  the  new  organization  becanes  sufficiently  embodied 
physically f  with  tools  and  regular  spaces  and  occasions  for  meeting,  so 
that  persons  can  feel  they  belong — that  they  are  members  of  something. 
Upward  Bound  reached  this  stage  when  we  went  to  the  camp  for  the  first 
week  of  the  first  summer. 

Taken  together ,  the  stages  of  organizational  development  I  have 
named  appear  as  foliar: 


oonvaroafeiono 


investments 


^TKHVsDcrdiip 


productivity 


par  t  j>aularia  i^tion 


foundational 
comnunity 


disciplines,  structures' 
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A  number  of  the  examples  I  have  offered  to  illustrate  these  stages 
suggest  another  inplicit  feature  of  this  model:    v^*-  "nly  iVn  Infrr  f^?-i 
vcaopTvaVi:,.  Lut  alacrthe  degree  of  success  with  which  a  new  organization 
resolves  the  G»rlj.i'.yL  nlaMai>of  its  developTient  depends  greatly  upon  the 
stage  of  development  successfully  achieved  by  its  leadership,  or  parent 
organization,  or  culture.    Thus,  Greg's  and  my  initial  conversations 
about  our  "dream"  school  v/ere  incomplete  in  that  they  did  not  include  a 
sense  of  historical  stages  of  development  sucli  as  I  am  now  describing. 
Consequently,  when  it  became  apparent  that  our  dream  was  too  ambitious 
for  iirmediate  achievement  we  dropped  it  altogether,  whereas  it  might 
have  been  precisely  the  sort  of  integrated  and  liberating  curricular  and 
living  structure' necessary  for  the  second  surrroer  session.    Or,  to  return 
to  another  exanple,  my  mention  of  the  financial,  social,  and  spiritual 
investments  necessary  to  transform  a  new  concept  into  a  na^/  organization 
presumes  a  leadership,  parent  organisation,  or  culture  developed  to  tiie 
point  of  congruently  enacting  the  social  and  spiritual  levels.    Although  ■ 
rhetorically  invested  in  programs  so  qualitatively  new  that  they  could 
change  the  structure  of  our  society,  O.E.O.  in  practice  began  to  formulate 
policies  that  inhibited  structural  e>:perimentation  in  Upi'/ard  Bound  programs 
(Chapter  8).    Consequently,  the  social  investment  in  our  program  was  of 
mixed  quality  and  after  my  departure  influenced  the  pix)gram  in  general  to 
cease  working  with  the  kind  of  students  v/e  had  worked  with. 

To  the  degree  that  the  social  and  spiritual  investments  of  an  or- 
ganization 's  "parents"  are  untrustworthy  the  new  organization  will  be 
-inhibited  from  beconj.ng  truly  nav,  will  instead  feel  constrained  and 
manipulated  by  its  "parents,"  and  will  focus  upon  financial  ("survival") 
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issues  to  the  exclusion  of  social  and  spiritual  ("growth")  issues,  thus 
recreating  an  impoverished  environnient  for  its  members. 

If  the  overarching  institutions  of  a  society  arc  not  permeated  by 
shared  spirit,  but  rather  by  the  canpetitive  ethos  of  bureaucracy,  then 
nesr;  organizations  will  tend  to  view  their  survival  as  constantly  in 
jeopardy,  even  if  tl-iey,  their  clientele,  and  objective  measures  all  agree 
that  they  are  meeting  real  needs.    In  the  case  of  3  governmental  program, 
the  legislative  body  may  suddenly  cut  off  funds  for  reasons  unconnected 
with  the  program's  effectiveness.    In  the  case  of  a  school,  a  new  program 
itay  be  opposed  by  some  constituencies  without  ever  assessing  its  effect- 
iveness because  it  is  different  fron  ("and  therefore  canpetitive  with") 
the  existing  program.    In  the  case  of  an  industrial  plant,  its  conglomer- 
ate parent  may  sell  it  (and  potentially  disrupt  its  management)  whether 
or  not  it  makes  "a  profit. 

Money  and  all  the  financial  considerations  which  surround  it~the 
amniotic  fluid  of  society—the  expression  of  appropriate  mutuality  among 
and  within  organizations—becomes  viewed  as  an  e.  tity  in  the  external 
environment  upon  which  the  orgaaization  is  dependent.    Many  of  the  organi- 
zation's decisions  may  be  discussed  and  made  in  what  are  purportedly 
purely  financial  terros,  in  tenns  of  whether  the  proposed  product  or  service 
or  job  candidate  or  administr-ative  reorganization  will  make  or  save  money. 
At  the  same  tijne  a  great  deal  of  "politicking"  will  occur  in  an  effort  to 
"psych  out,  and  possibly  covertly  influence,  the  powers  that  be."  Instead 
of  direct  confrontation  among  varying  needs  and  priorities  the  "infant" 

and  "parent"  organizations  strive  to  manipulate  one  another.    Tliese  con- 
the 

.ditions  indicate/pathological  resolution  of  investnients    stage  of  organi- 
zational development. 
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1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 


We  can  corpare  the  historical  stages  I  have  proposed  to  two  other 
schemes  which  have  recently  appeared  in  the  organizational  literature, 
2X1  order  to  gain  a  grcjater  sense  of  what  issues  each  chooses  to  focus 
upon  and  in  v^at  way. 

Gordon  Lippitt  and  Warren  Sohmidt  (1967)  discerned  the  follwing 
"non-financial  crises  in  developing  organizations" : 

Creation  Risk 


Survival 
Stability 

Repute 
Uniqueness 


6.  Contribution 


Sacrifice 
Organization 

Evaluation 
Change 

Share 


Ix2ador's  short-range 
objective 

Cannunity  of  objectives 

Leader's  long-remge 
plans 

Executive  team  planning 

Executive  team  helps 
sub-units  set  a.vn 
objectives 

Management  undorstanding 
of  larger  objectives  of' 
organization  aiid  society 


Larry  Greiner  (1972)  has  distinguished  five  stages  of  historical 
developnent  in  business  organizations,  which  he  describes  as  phases  of 
alternating  evolution  and  revolution: 
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I«  Creativity  I^eadcrship 

II.  Direction  ■>  /lutonany  ^ 

III.  D3lcgation  >  Control  Cfjpl 

IV.  Co-ordijiation       — ^>  Red  Tape 

V.  Co.l].aboration  ? 

Ihis  tlieory  is  a'Lrrov.'or  tlwi  tlie  Lippitt  and  Sdmidt  one  in  tiircc  w£iys. 
First,  it  depicts  conditions  of  intcymal  management  CMC.lusively, 
Vt'Iiorccis  tlie  second  airl  the  last  three  categories  in  tlio  Lippitt  and 
Schmidt  tlicory  point  to  the  relationship  beteeen  the  organization  as 
a  whole  and  its  environment.    Second,  tlie  Groiner  theory'  focuses  alnvDst 
exclusively  on  control  issues  (only  "Creativity"  and  "Collaboration" 
hint  at  other  {xissiblo  issues) .    It  descra3:>es  an  oscillation  belveen 
forces  for  centralization  and  forces  for  decentralization,  \^tlereas  each 
of  the  Lippitt  cmd  Sclimidt  categories  refers  to  a  distinct  issue.  Ihird, 
tlie  Greiner  theory  restricts  itself  vigorously  bo  categori.es  v.hich  are 
OTpirically  observable  today,  v;hereas  the  last  three  categories  of  the 
Lippitt  and  Schmidt  tliGory  venture  tc^-zard  tlie  ideal. 

For  all  these  reasons,  we  would  expect  less  overlap  between  niy 
categories  and  Greiner' s  than  between  mine  and  Lippitt  and  Schmidt's. 
Z'  Both  schemes,  Greiner 's  in  particular,  provide  a  sense  of  hew  conventional 
bureaucratic  assinnptions  accelerate  an  organization  to  the  stage  of 
pre-defined  productivity  and  then  resist  further  devel-opnent. 
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The  following  table  suggests  a  rough  sense  of  the  relationships 
among  the  schemes: 


(Torbert) 


(Lippitt  &  Schmidt) 


(Greiner) 


1. 

-&titial  convoroationa 

1>\ 

2. 

Investments 

2.) 

\Creation 

3. 

Membership  \)e^vf^WicWS. 

3.1 

4. 

Ejcper  imcnt-rd:-  ^ 

stEi.;c'c;iu;as 

/Survival 

5. 

Predefined  product- 

ivity 

'A 

Stability 

CtrueLui'al  ^urticular- 

>  Repute 

igQtion- 

6.J 

Uaigueness 

7. 

Foundational  com- 

8. 

munity 

Liberating  disciplines 

Contribution 

9. 

• 

9. 

2.1 


2.1  Creativity 
3 « 

Direction 
^Delegation 
5^  Co-ordination 

6 ./  Collaboration 


The  categories  of  both  other  schemes  cluster  around  the  middle  category 

of  ny  schon;;.    The  first  three  stages  of  my  model  are  lumped  into  one 

staqe  in  Greiner 's  scheme  ("Creativity")  and  two  stages  in  Lippitt  and 

Schmidt's  schorvs  ("Creation"  and  "Survival").    The  last  three  stages  of  * 

my  model  are  ^nly  hinted  at  in  Greiner 's  scheme  ("Collaboration")  and  are 

lunped  into  one  stage  in  Lippitt  and  Schmidt's  scheme  ("Contribution"). 

Thus,  I  would  argue  that  both  these  other  schemes  are  considerably  cap-  ^ 

tivated  by  the  bureaucratic  reality  they  strive  to  illuminate.  Jt^S'^^"^  -j^a^^  -^o_ 

In  general,  the  sequence  of  categories  in  the  three  schemes  appears  ^ 
mutually  consistent.    The  one  inplicit  exception  is  that  Greiner  views 
collaboration  as  a  "late"  organizational  phenomenon,  wliereas  collaboration 
was  a  hallmark  of  Upward  Bound  from  the  outset.    Interestingly  enough,  he 
speculates  that  collaborative  procedures  may  resu^^  in  psychic  exhaustion 
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and  withdrav/al  for  top  managers  of  bureaucracies .    I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  this  were  so  because  to  attenpt  to  work  collaboratively  is  to 
open  Pandora's  box  (if  I  niay  be  permitted  to  conpare  rny  ascetic  3x3 
matrix  to  tliat  rich  mythical  symbol).    All  the.  issues  carefully  sealed 
away  under  conditions  of  bureaucratic  reality  invade  awareness  at  the 
outset  of  collaboration,  making  a  shambles  of  one's  previous  sense  of 
order  if  one  is  at  all  attentive  and  responsive.    To  try  to  subordinate 
collaboration  to  bureaucratic  goals  is  like  trying  to  capture  air  in  a 
wire  cage~a  pretty  frustrating  exercise,  although  it  may  succeed  in 
airing  out  the  cage  and  may  even  remind  the  person  or  organization  that 
wire  cage  need  not  be  a  haira. 


THE  FIELD  OF  ORGANIZATION  DEVELOPMENT 

'H^e4rc]Q-^^iaiiijclul.or..UJ:9cuax;^  I"  have  pru^aed 

^  s^^^^-^iold  jov,  to  be-coDais:tent,  I^cay.  >  iio- tho  air -above  q  field? 
caUedJIoggemrga^inn  rlpvelogmenb. "    I  will  pause,  before  applying -^rty^re 
closely  to  experiences  at  Upward  Bound,  to  ask  ha-t  the  ideas  I  have 
advanced  relate  to  other  work  in  th^field^  cfir  0<'c\PH2/h^ioto  c^<^v<^lop^^€f^)'t^ 

The  f ieflc^^  a  whole  is  vdry  young— no  more  than  twenty-five  years 
old.    Indeed,  the  fields  of  organization  theory,  organization  behavior, 
and  group  dynami.cs  from  which  the  practice  of  organization  development 
eventuated,  trace  back  only  to  Weber's  theoretical  work  in  the  late  nine- 
teenth century,  Mayo's  and  Roethlisberger '  s  empirical  work  in  the  late 
1920 's,  and  Iain's  field  experjjnents  in  the  1940 's.    The  practice  of 
helping  organizations,  restructure  themselves  to  better  utilize  their 
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human  resources  began  in  the  late  forties  and  early  fifties  (Whyte,  1964, 
Coch  and  French, Bla};e,  Shepart  and  Mouton,lf^O|-,  and  Jacques ,(^(^1^ 
were  early  efforts).    Tliese  efforts  were  reinforced  in  the  ndddle  fifties 
by  theoretical  contributions  of  McGregor  (19£^  and  Argyris  (1957)  indi- 
cating the  human  dys functionalities  of  bureaucratic  structures  and  pro- 
posing alternative  conceptions  of  organization.    I.ie  early  sixties  wit- 
nessed a  spurt  of  investment  by  businesses  in  organizati'^nal  consultants, 
and  in  the  late  sLxties  the  same  technicrjes  began  to  be  applied  in  education- 
al settings. 

Reseeurch  on  organization:^  developnent  is  still  primitive  and 

follows  behind  practice.    The  Mdison-Wesley  series  of  Organization  ^ 

Developnent,  short  paperbacks  offering  case  studies  and  some  category  ^ 

schemes  at  low  levels  of  abstraction,  cdong  with  impressionistic  obser- 

vations  about  effective  intervention  practice,  appeared  in  the  late  ^ 

sixties  (see  particularly  Beckhard,         and  Schein  ).    Several  O  ^ 

books  applying  organization  development  to  schools  have  just  appeared  ^  >\ 

(Schmuck  andmes,  1972,  Runkel  et.  al.  1972).  S  \ 

? 

To  my  knowledge  and  in  m/  estimation,  only  Lawrence  and  Lorsch  ^ 
(       )  have  rigorously  oonbined  original  abstract  theory  and  enpirical 
data  gathering  and  only  Argyris  (1962,1965,1971)  has  rigorously  corbined 
original  abstract  theory  and  enpirical  data  gathering  with  theory  and 
behavioral  data  about  his  avn  intervention  practice  .<£'Tliis  focus  on  inter- 
vention practice  has  been  reinforced  in  a  more  impressionistic,  case 
study  way  by  Sofer  (1D61)  and  Levinson  (1972)  and  by  tli^  case  studies  of 
intervention  offered  in  tlie  Journal  of  Applied  Behavioral  Science. 
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This  sketchy  history  permits  me  to  offer  five  sirmiary  observations 
of  the  field  of  organizations^* development  to  date: 

1.  ^     It  ha?  begun,  but  only  just  begun,  to  offer  studies  of 

the  way  cin  actor  (researcher/consultant)  can  integrate 
theory,  research,  and  action  with  more  or  less  effective- 
ness.   This  integration  strikes  me  as  critically  inportant 
for  the  future  of  both  research  and  action:    the  action 
flushes  out,  makes  explicit,  and  tests  the  intuitive  and 
normative  inplications  of  theory;  and  the  research 
encourages  critical^ self-awareness ,  and  hence,  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  actor  to  a  degree  never  before 
feasible. 

2.  At  the  saina  time,  organizatiQnr4' development  has  tended 
to  focus  on  established,  bureaucratic  organizations  as 
settings  for  research  and  change.    As  a  result — despite 
the  historical  connotation  of  the  term  "development"— 
very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  creation  and 
historical  stages  of  organizational  settings.    Indeed,  I 
knew  of  only  two  b€2havioral  science  works,  both  relatively 
discursive,  on  the  creation  of  settings  (Goldei.''crg, 
Sarason,  )  and  only  two  brief  schemes  of  historical 
stages  (Lippitt  and  Schmidt,  1967,  Greiner,  1972).    This  _ 
contrasts  with  at  least  eight  mrli^}'^(Sn^limj^  theo:5j/?«ttd- 
dfitn^  on  historical  stages  in  small  groups, 
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BiSt  COM  MBVWIE 

3.  Research  on  organization|i1!l  development  has  tended 
to  focus  on  the  role  of  external  consultants  as 

•    interventionists.    I  know  of  no  case  in  the  lit- 
€jrature  whore  one  person  has  combined  the  roles  of 
internal^  organizational  leader,  change  agent,  and 
researcher  (although  recent  discursive  articles  by 
Bennis,  1972a,  1972b,  point  in  this  direction). 
Yet,  if  a  healthy  organization  is  one  that  moves 
through  various  stages  its  leader  must  conceive  of 
hiiTiself  as  an  organizational  change  agent,  and  if 
knowledge  is  essential  to  effective  action^ leaders 
must  come  to  recognize  thonselves  as  researchers. 

4.  Probably  because  of  tibic  focus  on  established  bureau- 
cracies, usually  businesses,  and  because  of  the  rela- 
tively marginal  investment  implicit  in  tlie  role  of 
external  consultant,  the  field  of  organization^^  de- 
velopnent  has  devotecl  relatively  little  explicit 
attention  to  the  political  and  cultural  climate  per- 
meating organizations  and  acts  of  intervention.  For 
exanple,  it  is  a  peculiarly  American  characteristic 
to  conceptualize  life  as  a  series  of  finite  problems 
to  be  solved,  and  organization^ft  development  tends  to 
advertise  and  conceptualize  itself  uncritically  as  an 
aid  to  effective  p-roblon  solving.    Vet  both  Morris  West 
in  his  novel  The  /\mbassador  and  David  Hall^erstSSnrin 
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his  political  analysiSjThe  Best  and  the  Brightest^ 
suggest  that  our  cultural  myth  of  problem-solving 
dictated  our  tragic  decade  uf  ever-deeper  destructive- 
ness  in  Vietnam.    On  the  other  hand,  the  proooas 
coTTaitmentilil  of  a  reseeircher/interventionist  like 
Argyris  to  such  values  as  valid  information,  free 
choice,  and  internal  carmitment  in  his  actual  re- 
lationships  with  clients  Jrernot  altogether  apolitical. 
Indeed,  in  one  sense  such|^cciTtnitment|!^  represent^ the 
most  radical  of  political  philosophies,  not  to  any  as 
yet  defined  party  or  ideology,  but  rather  to  a  process 
of  ccmnDn  inquiry  and  action  and  to  whatever,  upon 
examination,  turns  out  to  be  true  and  meaningful  for 
a  given  group  of  people  (including  the  possibility 
that  the  reseeurch  should  cease) .    But,  to  date,  the 
political  implications  of  organization*^  developnent 
remaii^yniplications . 
5.     Organization^?  developnient  has  generated  concepts  and 
techniques  to  help  persons  see  the  congruency  or  in- 
congruency  between  their  espoused  values  and  the 
actual  irrpact  of  their  behavior  on  others,  or  between 
their  real  feelings  and  the  way  they  express  them- 
selves.   In  other  WDrds,  unlike  traditional  fields  of 
scholarship  v/hich  address  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
cognitive  aspect  of  truth,  organization^^^  developitent 
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has  striven  to  embrace  the  various  aspects  of 
the  behavioral  and  structural  "levels"  of  ex- 
perience.   So  far,  however,  it  has  not  explicitly 
recognized  the  cosmic  or  intuitive  "level"  of 
experience  in  its  tlneories  and  technologies.* 
According  to  the  models  of  human  consciousness 
and  organization\|!lp  development  which  I  am  offering, 
the  fact  that  both  the  political/cultural  quality 
of  shared  experience  and  the  cosmic/intuitive 
quality  of  inner  experience  remain  implicit  is  not 
a  chance  correlation.    Rather,  valid  appreciation 
of,  and  authentic  action  in  relation  to,. cultural 
myths  depends  upon  continuing  intuitive  awareness.** 


*As  much  of  the  inspiration  for  the  present  work  toward  behavioral- 
structural  congruence  derives  from  tlie  "discovery"  of  interpersonal 
feedback  in  the  early  days  of  group  dynamics,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  much  of  the  experimental  group  work  of  the  past  decade,  symbolized 
by  Esalen,  has  been  tov^ard  recognizing  and  acting  from  the  intuitive 
"level"  of  consciousness. 

**And,  of  course,  the  nature  of  the  "higher  levels"  as  interpenetrating 
the  "lower  levels"  in  fact  abrogates  the  distinction  beta^een  the  inner 
and  outer,  the  intuitive  and  the  political^ at  that  "level." 
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THE  RDLE  OP  THIS  BOOK 

In  this  book  I  am  attempting  to  nove  a  step  further  along  all 
five  diinensions .    I  have  studied  as  closely  as  possible  m/  beliavior  as 
a  leader  of  a  non-bureaucratic  organization,  and  have  emerged  frcxn  tlie 
action  and  reflection  with  a  theory  of  historical  stages.    Moreover /  the 
correspondence  between  the  3x3  nodel  for  the  theory  and  the  3x3  nodel  of 
potential  huinan  consciousness  presented  earlier  (Chapter  2/  p.     )  indi- 
cates the  useability  of  the  theory  in  action.    The  various  qualities  and 
reia"*"ionships  of  the  theory  con  be  instantaneously  re-presented  to  oneself 
by  attention  to  the  corresponding  qualities  in  oneself  as  one  interacts 
yin  the  world.    Thus/  the  model  can  be  used  to  encourage  expanded  av;areness 
of  the  situation  at  hand,  including  its  behavioral  and  intuitive  character- 
istics/ v^ereas  most  scientific  theories  encourage  absorption  in  reflect- 
ive thought — that  is,  they  encourage  an  awareness  contracted  to  but  one  of 
the  nine  qualities  of  consciousness.    This  contraction  of  awareness  tends 
to  alienate  thought  from  action  and  thus  contributes  to  inauthuntic  action.*  - 

The  contribution  of  this  book  to  an  understanding  of  the  political/ 
iT«y6ta.cal  dimension  of  reality  is  necessarily  tentative /  hypothetical/  and 
inccnplete.    It  tells  the  story  of  an  organization  created  in  the  midst 
of  strong  political  currents/  led  by  a  person  at  the  beginning  of  a  struggle 

*Most  probably/  the  reader  is,  by  habit/  absorbed  in  reflective  thought  as 
he  reads  this.    My  calling  his  action  of  reacing  to  his  attention/  ha-zever, 
may  challenge  this  absorption.    In  the  same  way  the  model  could  serve  as  a 
reminder  of  other  qualities  of  awareness.    Initially,  we  tend  to  respond  to 
such  reminders  by  alternating  between  one  mode  of  awareness  and  anotlier 
somewhat  uncomfortably,  until  v;e  forget  our  effort  and  iDGcatie  re- immersed  in 
one  quality  alone.    With  the  aid  of  proper  disciplines,  hawever,  one  can  de- 
velop appreciation  of  tlie  simultaneous  play  of  the  bridging,  reconciling,  and 
limiting  nxatients  of  the  behavioral/  conceptual,  and  intuitive  "levels"  of  ex- 
perience. 
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to  recognize  and  enact  the  integrating  intuitive  currents  appearing  in 
him.    roth  the  country's  social  atnosphere  and  my  personal  atmDsphero 
at  that  time  seemed  capable  of  glijipsing  frightening  internal  contradict- 
ions, of  noTientarily  feeling  deeply  the  fragmentation  these  revealed, 
and  of  being  firod  to  action  by  these  feelings;  but  incapable  of  sustain- 
ing the  intuitive  glemce  to  witness  and  gradually  refonn  our  actions  to 
contribute  to  a  higher  j.ntegration,^a  more  just  society.    Thus,  the  story 
told  here  underlines  tho  scale  of  the  peirsonal/social  task  of  recoastruct- 
ion  and  points  toward  its  end,  but  certciinly  does  not  evoke  or  exenplify 
full  appreciation  and  authentic  enactment  of  the  politj-cal/iftyDtloal  dimen- 
sion.   Indeed ,  I  believe  that  to  pretend  at  the  outset  to  represent  with 
detailed  accuracy  the  form  and  quality  of  a  just  society  is  to  mislead 
ethers  into  escapist  fantasies,  when  all  our  attention  is  needed  for  the 
imnediate  and  intermediate  struggle  and  reconciliation. 

To  summarize,  the  experiejitial ,  self-critical,  and  colleiborative 
qualities  of  the  field  of  organization  development  create  a  certain  impe- 
tus in  theoiy  and  practice  for  established  organizations  to  explore  beyond 
the  stage  of  bureaucracy  toward  ''^£ucfcv)Lcal^ par Ui cfi&L'l^UitfJi i"  and  "found- 
ational ccrrrnunity."    Moreover,  these  qualities  of  the  field  indicate  that 
it  is  itself  in  transition  as  a  scholarly  field  from  the  stage  of  "pre- 
defined productivity"  to  " '^^'^r^l^ir^V'p^rt t i ^r-r"    However,  until 
new,  no  study  ©£-^the©ry-€a3d-ffl?Qofck)6.  has  sketched  the  scale,  quality,  and 
timing  of  such  organizational  changes  (and  their  relation  to^individual 
and  epistesnological  changes  which  must  occur  in  concert) . 
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XVII.    HISTORICAL  STAGES  OF  OPGANIZATION^'.;) 
DEVELOPMEOT  II  -  APPLICATION 

We  Cein  new  ask  more  precisely  how  the  events  at  Upward  Bound  co- 
rrespond to  the  historical  model  I  have  refonnulated. 

This  investigation  will  beccrte  quite  detailed  by  its  conclasion 

because  I  wish  to  consider  every  distinct  event  recounted  in  the  story 

I 

about  the  program  in  Chapters  x  through  13.    Rather  than  plunging  into 
the  details,  havever,  I  will  begin  by  offering  some  broad  character- 
izations relating  to  tlie  core  staff  and  tie  program  as  a  whole  over  the 
two  years.    Then  I  will  return  to  closer  looks  at  eaoh  of  the  sub-cycles 
within  the  program— the  first  spring's  staff  meetings,  the  first  suirmer 
session,  the  second  spring  selection  process  and  staff  meetings,  and  thc^ 
second  sunrnsr  session.   A  number  of  carplexities  and  subtleties  of  the 
theory  will  orerge  during  these  reviews  of  events,  and  I  will  discuss 
these  after  each  cycle. 

BecAos^ 

■Pijiia..  I  developed  this  historical  model  after  -l-he  program  was  over 


in  order  better  to  understand  the  sequence  of  events  in  the  program,  the 
application  of  the  model  to  the  same  program  can  hax'dly  be  considered  a 
final  Vcilidation  of  it.    ^toreover,  I  will  in  sane  cases  use  the  events 
to  elaborate  further  on  the  model,  a  process  v;hich  makes  the  events  still 
less  of  a  test  of  fully  explicated  prepositions.    Because  I  conceive  of  the 
story  as 'an  aid  to  theory-construction  r ather  than  as  a  test  of  an  es- 
tablished theory,  I  have  not  attempted  todbvelop  a  rigorous  methodology 
with  inter-rater  reliability  for  categorizing  particular  events  in  par- 
ticular stages  of  developrient. 
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On  tlie  other  hand/  a  number  of  considerations  prevent  this  review 
of  events  fron  b3ing  merely  arbitrary  and  subjective.   First,  when  I 


various  sub-cycles  in  any  detail,  but  was  operating  only  from  memory  of 
the  overall  trends  of  the  program  over  the  two  years  I  worked  with  it. 
Consequently,  the  events  of  the  sub-cycles  do  stand  as  something  of  a 
test  of  the  model.    Second,  cis  I  mentioned  above,  I  will  categorize 


every  event  recounted  in  the  story  rather  than  selected  events.  In 
telling  the  story  I  iiBde  no  conscious  attenpt  to  follcw  the  stages  of 
the  nxx3el,  and  I  also  had  journals  and  tapes  to  "keep  me  honest." 

STAGES  OF  THE  PRCGRAM  AS  A  WFDLE 


the  genesis  of  the  iiuLLVu  LjiiVvj-iaaLiuiL.  founding  an  -.organization — immedi- 
ately introduce  both  obvious  and  not-so-obvious  aspects  of  applying  the 

I 

theory  to  events.    In  an  obvious  sense,  O.E^O.  and  Yale  are  the  two 
parents'^,  with  Andrew  Wilson  (Chapter  1,  p.l,  p. 6)  serving  as  midwife. 
The  conception  of  this  particular  Upward  Bound  program,  however,  occurred 
in'Greg's  and  my  heads  (Ch.  1,  p.l,  pp.5-6),  relatively  independent  of 
the  government  and  Yale.    Then  ageiin,  we  can  say  that  our  ideas  were  very 


mich  influenced  by  the  government  and  by  Yale  in  that  those  two  insti- 
tutions helped  to  create  the  Yale  Suinner  High  School,  in  which  we  had 
spent  our  previous  organizational  •  incarnation ' .    But  if  we  are  to  trace 
bade  to  these  influences,  we  must  include  on  an  equal  par  Greg's  background 


originally  discoversd  this  model  I  had  not  studied  the  events  of  the 
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in  Platoiiic  philosophy  and  my  interest  in  organizational  behavior. 
Evidently,  many  influences  besides  those  directly  ascribable  to  the 
iimvediate  parents  carx  preside  at  the  mnent  of  conception.  Moreover, 
the  individuals  who  participate  in  the  initial  conversations  are  not 
to  be  thought  of  as  the  parents  of  an  organization.    Instead,  other 
orgasiized  structure?  whether  these  be  public  occasions,  ideologies  or 
institutions,  parent  new  organizations.    And  not  necessarily  just  tMO, 
for  ideas  are  not  nonogaitous.  ' 

The  initial  conversations  began  between  Greg  and  me,  spread  to 
include  a  number  of  other  members  of  the  Yale  and  New  Haven  ocmmmities , 
ana  then  became  formalized  in  the  first  spring  meetings  of  advisors 
and  potential  staff  membeirs  (Ch.2,  pp.  16-17  and  Ch.3,  p.l). 

Several  events  occurred  during  the  period  f ollo'/ing  the  initial 
conversations  which  indicated  the  development  of  trustworthy  mutuality 
between  the  organization  and  the  larger  environment,  or,  in  organization- 
al terms,  the  necessary  investments  by  the  environment  in  the  nascent 
organization.    The  first  is  that  Yale  had  been  hoping  to  co-sponsor  the 
program  with  the  college  vMch  later  served  as  the  site  for  the  second 
sunirer's  program,  but.  that  college  decided  not  to  embark  upon  the  ven- 
ture.   This  event  turned  out  to  be  conducive  to  trust  because  a  prime 
reason  for  the  other  college's  disinterest  was  the  lack,  of  prospective 
financial  profits— suggesting  no 
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intrinsic  concom  for  the  program  itself —and  because  Yale  reaffirmed 
its  concern  for  the  progra-n,  deciding  to  underwrite  it  alone. 

(The  extent  of  the  possible  harm  done  by  an  (sarlier  affiliation 
tc-  the  other  college  was  suggested  by  the  difficulties^  which  its 
organizational  atmosphere  caused  us  during  the  second  suimvary^  In 
general,  this  college  itself  could  be  characterized  as  a  young  or- 

. .  ganization  passing  f ran  the  tnitiativ^^p'nase  [during  which  it  expanded 
and  bm.lt  a  nav  campus]  to  the  Indus th'/^staga^  [beginning  to  focus  on  its 
ciCadQuic  standards  in  terms  of  course  offerings  and  admissions  require- 
inents  and  striving  to' maintain^ its  campus].    It  had  no  time  or  real 

^  interest  for  bothersome  offspring,  relegating  responsibility  for  Ups'ard 

Bound  to  its  Business  Manager  who  was  already  burdened.) 

,    •  1,  or  J^ve^tkeKK*' 

The  second  event  in  the  <rusti;fi^stage  occurred  as  follar^s.  Initially, 

given  my  youth,  I  was  to  have  been  the  program  co-ordinator  ratlier  than 

the  director,  and  I  was  to  search  out  a  director.    After  writing  the 

proposal,  I  began  entering  discussion  with  Yale  and  New  Haven  officials 

about  various  aspects  of  the  program,  among  them  the  question  of  who 

might  direct  it.    Ihe  problan  was  that  given  my  concept  of  the  program 

there  was  a  very  limited  population  that  understood,  agreed  with,  and  could 

possibly  carry  out  a  truly  collaborative  project,    toeover,  as  the 

search  for  a  director  lengthened  and  I  made  more  and  nore  decisions  and 

contacts,  it  became  clearer  and  clearer  that  the  designated-director 

would  be  a  front  while  I  would  actually  run  the  program.    Finally,  a  Yale 

administrator  suggested  tliat  the  v-^y  to  avoid  this  possibly  distasteful 

bind  was  for  mc  to  be  the  director  after  all.    Yale  and  OEO  both  agreed. 
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At  the  time  this  decision  seemed  to  represent  an  investment  by  the 
environment  in  tlie  spiritual  essence  of  the  program.    A  possible  neg- 
ative aspect  of  the  decision  is  that  ny  relatively  lew  social  status 
at  Ya].e  may  have  contributed  to  the  relatively  low  visibility  of  the 
program,  e.g.  the  difficulty  of  attracting  senior  Yale  faculty  to  teach 
in  it. 

Ifeither  of  the  above  incidents  exemplifying  the  "Investment^'  stage 
was  recounted  in  the  original  story.    I  believe  I  emitted  than  for  two 
^    reasons.    First,  I  tended  to  be  naively  uninterested  in  the  "politiccil 
machinations"  according  to  vMch  institutions  decide  to  invest  in  projects. 
Second,  it  seeired  immodest  to  present  the  "vote  of  confidence"  in  my 
leadership  by  Yale  and  OBO.    Now  the  theory  challenges  me  to  reassess 
theseypudgments.  '^.^ 

The  use  of  the  early  spring  meetings  to  test  prospective  staff 
members'  oarmitment  to  the  program  (Chapter  3,  p.23)  ,  as  well  as  the 
later  shared  work  of  admitting  students,  represent  the  "Autonomy"  or 
"Manbership"  stage  of  organizing,  a  stage  which  was  formalized  by  our 
appearance  together  on  the  afternoon  of  our  departure  for  canp  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  summer  session.  '^n^ 

Beginning  tlie  first  suirmer  session  by  taking  all  thie  students  to 
caiip  for  a  week  can  serve  as  an  exanple  of  the  different  roles  the  same 
event  can  play  depending  upon  the  life -cycle  concerned.   Without  yet 
reviewing  the  stages  of  the  spring  staff  meetings,  we  can  see  that  for 
the  staff  the  suntnsr  session  as  a  whole  was,  in  a  straightforward  way, 
the  work  period  ("Predefined  Prorluctivity")  folla^;iIlg  the  spring  • 
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preparation.    However,  within  the  suimer,  the  first  week  was  planned  as  a 
tine  to  create  a  structure  for  the  rest  of  the  suntrtar,  and  we  adjusted 
this  structure  in  various  ways  during  the  next  weiek  ("Experimnt^'^^  \ 
;aeiui5lpx Jj^cjl;")  ;   And  then  at  the  end  of  the  sunroer  and  just  after  it 
(Ch. 7, pp. 13-20,  Ch.8,  pp. 1-9)  a  number  of  conversations  and  events  began 
to  ciystallize  for  the  staff,  especially  the  core  staff,  tlie— Structural 
Particulari2aaon:Lof..our- ef fort-ag-a-ooTiT^  £^Voclt'<<i.^ 

Fran  the  students'  point  of  view,  as  well  as  from  the  perspective 
of  the  sumner  session  as  an  identifiably  distinct  organizing  o  fort,  the 
first  week  at  canp  was  a  new  organizational  "incarnation,"  with  initial 
conversations jujbo-^c  '^•fciLu|^'n'M^r<  m  l-t tytt.  marked  by  tentative  investments  and 
crises  in  early  relationship-building.    A  brief  suntnary  can  remind  the 
reader  of  these:  .  ^  — n 

1.  the  chases  of  the  first  t'<«5""nights  Ch.  5,  pp.  5-8 

2.  the  myth  of  Lutjpr  and  Melinda  *   C3i.  5,  pp.  14-19 

3.  starting  conversations  in  classes  Qi.  5,  pp.  24-27 
4*       starting  tutoring  relationships  Ch.  5,  p.  27ff . 

5.  development  of  volloyball  teams  Ch.  5,  p. 

6.  the  fight  and  reconciliation  Ch.  6,  pp.  8-15 

Thus,  fran  the  perspective  of  the  program  as  a  whole  over  the  two  year 
period,  the  beginning  of  the  first  surtmer  session  stands  out  as  the  first  oc- 
casion upon  which  all  tlie  participants  of  the  organi.zation  were  brought  . 
together  physically  for  ccrmon  work,  that  is  as  the  "ifonbei-ehip"  stage. 
From  the  perspective  of  the  staff  it  represented  the  "Experimen€a 


stage.  Fran  the  perspective  of  the  students  it  represented  the  -tetzt^iqi a^onvcr- 
fl^teioi'is'^Oful  "Investments"  stage.'j. 
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Another  cxjniplex  Ccise  of  applying  the  theory  to  e\'ents  is  afl^lliS' 
if  VB  look  at  the  academic  year  following  the  first  sunnier,    llere  we 
find  different  events,  representing  different  historical  stages,  occur- 
ring at  the  same  time  for  different  role-incumbents.    The  core  staff,  a^ 
already  mentioned,  .became  engaged  in  various  activities  representing  the 
nctgvio  tural  -PQn:iculari  aafcioa'^stage  (Chapter  8)  and  followed  these  by 
a  fundamental  research  process  investigating  the  relationships  among 
their  worldviews,  interpersonal  styles,  and  work  (Chapter  9).    This  pro- 
cess and  their  atto'.pt  to  extend  it  to  new  staff  members  (Chapter  10) 
marked  the  "Foundational  Coninunity"  and  "Liberating  Disciplines"  stages 
of  developnent  for  the  core  staff. 

Meanwhile,  tlie  students  had  returned  to  thexT  regular  schools,  pre- 
suraably  to  make  new  kinds  of  efforts  there  ("tnitiiitivc'*^os.  "Exper.iiTentj!£  ] 
Structurings"  which  would  eventually  yield  nore  successful  results  ("lii' 
jqiuj ty^ V<^("PJ^edef ined  Productivity").    Our  experience  and  school  records 
suggest  that  they  did  indeed  act  in  these  ways.    Then,  in  the  late* winter, 
and  spring,  sane  of  the  students  worked  out  with  the  core  staff  a  par- 
ticular structiire  for  their  second  suimier  at  Upward  Bound,  to  which  they 
ccmnitted  themselves  over  time  ("f^^mfft^iCTl  Pnrtimlnri'flnHm*^) . 
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At  the  same  tirro,  a  third  group  within  the  organization,  the  ncfi 
staff,  was  starting  fi'on  scratch  during  the  selection  process.  Without 
yet  attempting  to  portray  the  development  of  that  sub-group  in  detail, 
we  can  point  to  some  of  tlie  nurr  v  ■  .'    incidents  through  tlie  soring  staff 
meetings  that  suggosted  '"i'rust  'Autonomy "y^as  recurring  issues  for  the  , 

new  staff: 

I 

Incidents  Concerning  Trust/  investments^ 

!•      disconfin:ation  of  applicants'  solutions  to 

problen\,  first  selection  meeting  ./  Qi.  10  •  pp.  1,3-8 

2»      black-white  daninance-submission  issue, 

first  'spring  tutors  meeting  /  Ch.  11 .  pp.  1-2 

3»      Gene  Renfroe  as  supposed  core  staff  stooge  Ch.        p.  10 
4,      accusation  of  core  staff  lie  re  racial 

oonpDsition  of  staff,  fifth  staff  mseting  Ch.  11  .  p.  13 

Incidents  Concerning  Autonaw/  ^toii^.La'blup'^Pae <\^M\\{tAt(, 

y 

1«      meetings  of  applicants  without  core  staff, 

final  selection  meeting  Ch.  10    p.  18 

2.      resistance  of  tutors  to  Tim's  leadership, 

second  tutors  meeting  Ch.  H  .  pp.  3-8 

3*      tutors  antagonism  to  research,  e.g.  not 

using  graph,  fourth  meeting  Ch.  H  .  pp.  11-12 

4.      decision  to  hire  more  blacks,  sixth,  meeting       Ch.  H    p.  15 

So,  the  three  sub-groups  participating  in  Yale  Up^^ard  Bound  over 
tliat  academic  year  experienced  different  stages  of  organizational  development 
while  involved  in  often-disparate  activities.   The  core  staff  negotiated  the 
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students  tended  to  enoo^t^r  the  ^^^^  / "  ^''^^^^■'^^ "  ^     VJ^t^^  Slrodoce"  • 
stages  in  succession,   ^e  nav  staff  dsalt  recurror.tly  with'te^and 
■  ^^^^'lssues^^S^«:  "rMVO^wMs;-         t)cfev(^"r*^ W 

.If  V.  step  bad.  and  asK  what  stages  ^  ^^^^'^^^^^X^^^  • 
exemplified  during  this  period,  v,a  would  probably  conclude  ./.ana 
'^'SS^Vlf  wiS''TLaw  emphasis  <m  the  latter.    This  is  so  because  all 
''■''''the  v,ork  v.'e  did  (whether  "v«"  be  core  staff  or  students)  had  a  quality  of 
'uniqueness  about  it  that  itiarked  it  off  frcm  our  past  perfomances  (es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  students)  and  frcm  other  related  program,  (see 
CTO  S)-    consequently,  the'"^^^  '.  . .  A-pecL  of  the  organization 

■'^-i-^i'^-'M^'^"'*'*'^^^^^^^^       (as  would  always  be  the 
tended  to  be  subsidiary  to  the/,^p„,|^  ^,  ,^^^|pects^^  (as  woui 

case  of  earlier  aspects  of  a  person's  or  organization's  ^  "^^ 

particularly  strong  In  our  case  tecause  of  the  need  for  ^^^^  "Identity" 
before  "Industry"  bec<«>e  a  plausible  "regression"  for  our  students-see., _^ 
pp.  ).   Moreover,  the  very  develo?iiEnt  of  the  core  staff  as  a 

distinct  leadership  group,  during  the  fall  after  the  first  sunder  session  ' 
i^rplied  a  stru  ure  particular  to  our  program.    Fran  the  larger  perspective, 
.  the  selection  process  of  the  seccr^  spring  becorres  ^'^j:;^^]^l^%Zr^^^<^^ 
unique  organizational  structure  and  thus  also  an  aspect  of  A^!^^^^ 

Clu  (,■,,' Srfoaci;,' 

organisation** 

♦Whenever  I  speak  of  an  oloi^t  of  our  progran^  as  unicrue,  I  ^°  it^^^ 
^tJ^^nb^olatruricuencs3,  but  rather  rclativo  uniqiJcncss-rolative  to  our 
^r^Ioi^  ex^S^cc  aAd  relative  to  custom  orgaiu.ationai  fon.v.. 
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In  this  context,  the  second  sunmer  as  a  whole  can  be  seen  as  an 
effort  to  live  out  our  fragile  organizational  identity— fragile  be- 
cause so  many  of  the  nav  staff  and  so  many  of  the  students  had  not  in- 
ternalized it  and  because  the  extra-organizational  environment  offered 
so  little  support  for  the  quality  of  this  effort— and  as  an  even  wob- 
blier  effort  to  transcend  to  the  stage  of  "Foundational  Commmity. " 

The  program,  as  a  whole  then,  developed  roughly  as  follows: 


1.  •Il'?ITIMi"<X)NVERSATI0N9 


2«  INVESIMEMS 


4.      EXPERIMENTM  .XntTCI'tfagfr 


PRE-DEFINED  PEDDTJCTIVITy 


mainly  between  me  and  Greg,  me 
and  ;\ndrew  Wilson,  culminating  in 
authorization  of  program  by  Yale/ 
ODD,  winter  1966-67. 

my  development  of  financial  working 
support  from  "superiors"  and  "sub- 
ordinates," early  spring  1967. 

all  personnel  brought  together  at 
the  camp,  June  1967. 

the  various  organizational  structures 
developed  and  redeveloped  during  the 
early  weeks  of  the  first  sunmer 
session,  June-July  1967. 

the  results  of  ovoc  work  together, 
manifested  in  (1)  the  Corp  Camp 
and  (2)  the  changed  nature  of  group 
conversations  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sunmer  and  in  (3)  changed  student 
school  patterns  during  the  academic 
year,  partly  as  a  result  of  (4)  con- 
tinuing core  staff  support,  August- 
December  1967. 

the  definition  of  a  core  staff,  sense 
of  uniqueness  among  Upward  Bound  pro- 
grams, developnent  of  structure  for 
second  suntrer  with  students,  August 
1967  -  May  1968. 

inccrplete  efforts  toward  fundamental 
collaborative  reseai-ch  during  the 
second  suittner  session,  suttmer  1968. 
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The  program  foundered  at  the  inter-level  break  between  ."Structural  "  ^tfj;^ 
•Particular ization**  and  "Fcondational  Cotiminity." 

In  this  analysis,  the  events  of  the  overall  program  seem  to  be  or- 
ganized in  the  sequence  proposed  by  the  theory.    The  partial  exception  is 
the  overlapping  of  the  "Predefined  Product-'  vity"  and  '^Sfadfav-rar  rar^kiairr^ 
J.rMzaitioxi'-'  stages.    In  fact,  it  may  appear  forced  to  regard  the  "Predefined 


Productivity"  stage  as  ending  in*  December  before  the 
larization"  stage  ends  in  May,  since  the  changed  school  patterns  of  the 
students  and  the  core  staff  support  extended  through  the  entire  school 
year.    Ifevertheless ,  I  defend  the  difference  in  ending  dates  on  the  basis 
that  the  overwhelming  amount  of  core  staff  support  at  students '  schools  oc- 
curred during  the  fall  and  on  the  basis  of  a  parallel  sense  that  once  the 
students  experienced  theamselves  operating  scmewhat  differently  in  school  over 
a  sustained  period  (the  fall)  the  issue  of  "successful  environmentcd  mani- 
festation" became  transfomed  into  the  "Identity"  stage  issue  we  experi^ced 
in  structuring  the  school  for  the  second  sxjmmer  during  the  spring— namely, 
"How  can  I  gain  the  acadsric  skills  which  I  in  particular  lack?"  (Ch.8,  pp. 
12-14) .   And  this  particular  "Identity"  question  reminds  us  of  the  conplex 
interweaving  of  the  "Industry"  and  "Identity"  issues  for  our  students.  When 
we  examine  the  end  of  the  first  surmer  session,  we  shall  see  a  repeated  osci- 
llation between  these  two  stages. 

THE  CORE  STAFF  OTAGES 

Although  its  nembers  had  participated  in  the  program  from  the  outset, 
the  core  staff  became  a  distinct  subgroup  only  during  the  fall  after  the 
first  surmer  session,  this  differentiation  itself  being  one  ii^iifestation 
that  the  program  as  a  whole  was  entering  the  '■^.dc'mi^il'^PQrticailcuyz.iUx^^  — 
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Ihe  reader  will  recall  that/  after  differentiating  their  roles,  various 
core  staf^  inanbers  undertook  various  initiatives  ("Experinvantal  fifafuoti^ 
^urps"^ ,  sane  of  which  succeeded  and  sane  of  vdiich  failed,  in  doing  their 
WDrk  (Chapter  9,  p.     ).   Much  of  their  work  has,  in  turn,  been  categor- 
ized as  part  of  the  "Predefined  Productivity"  stage  of  the  overall  procjram 
life-cycle  (p.     ).    Thus,  traces  cf  'z<jtli  the  "Experimental  Structures" 
and  "Predefined  Productivity"  stages  are  clearly  discernible  in  the  core 
staff's  early  fcill  work.    Ifcwever,  I  regard  these  traces  as  subordinate 
to  (i.e.  as  parts  of  a  subcycle  within)  the  core  staff's  " SI^SclvTsa j?*^'^^^ S'V ici 
?a£^±ealdi iiiaLLid!^  for  two  reasons:    (1)  they  occurred  within  the  frame- 
work of  differentiated  roles;  (2)  they  occurred  as  part  of  an  articulated 
and  shared  philosophy  of  continual  experimentation  (an  aspect  of  our  sense 
of  identiiy ) .    Closer  examination  would  uncover  all  the  earlier  subcycle 
stages  of .  developjtient  within  this  (and  indeed  each)  stage.    For  exarqple, 
it  seems  (Ch.9,  pp.  8-12)  that  Valery  did  not  during  the  fall  develop  a 

clear  sense  of  autoncrny  (•terfoership'*)  within  the  core  staff,  so  it  is  not 

S 

surprising  that  none  of  its  initiatives  ( "Experimental .  ClirOotugctB " )  is  at- 


tributable to  her.    Another  obvious  example  would  be  the  ■ecvnvifsr- 
-eatiipst*  and  "Investments"  involved  whon-  Tim,  Grace  and  Rayj^join*4  the  core 
staff,  all  of  them  volunteering  sane  of  their  time. 


With  this  introduction,  the  core  staff's  developmsnt  can  be  categor- 
ized as  follows: 

PORE  ZTPFF  S^nUCTXJrJj M'P^ mnFi^PI7.ATjnN..pjmsg,  predcminantly  faJ.1  1967 


1.  determination  of  differentiated  roles  Ch.8,  p. 

2.  self-defined  roles  jy  Ray,  Tim,  David,  Ch.8,  pp. 9-10 

Sally  M  ^  . 

3.  confrontation  about  basic  aims  at  ^ 
national  VB  neeting  Ch.8,  pp.  17-19 

Q  4.     effect  of  changing  Valery 's  and 

ERIc  Patricia's  jobs  Ch.9,  pp.  11,16  ' 
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5*     defines  qualities  of  new  direc±or 

for  wliom  v;e  searched  Ch.ll,  p.  8 

CORE  STAFF  FOUMmTIOMAL  COMMUNITY  PFIASE.  predominantly  winter  1967-68 

1.  research 

a.  relating  task-accOTplishment  to  research  Ch.9,  pp.  1-3 

b.  re-searching  for  a  shared  aim  Ch.8,  pp. 4-5 

c.  re-oognizing  his-story  (Tim)  Ch.9,  pp. 5-7 
^       d.     dieillenging  personal  structures  distorting 

practice  of  aims  (Valery)  (Patricia)  Ch.9,  pp. 8-12, 

o  .  12-16 

2.  ny  resistance  to  personal  research  Ch.9,  pp.  17-18 

3.  form  of  the  selecti.on  jjrocess  Ch.lO,  p.  1-2 

PORE  STAFF  LIBERAT3H3  DISCIPLINES  PHASE,  spring  1968 

1.  actual  process  of  selecting  new  staff      Ch.  10 

2.  helping  students  develop  structure  of 

second  sumnfer  session  Ch.  8,  pp.  12-14 

3.  attoipted  training  of  ne^^  staff 

during  spring  meetings  Ch.  11  • 

/        ".  \ 
/ 

The  core  staff  "Foundational  Ccmmunity"  phase  deserves  fuller  discu- 
ssion at  this  point,  since  it  reprc  .ents  the  closest  approach  within  the 
program  to  collaborative  research.    First,  I  should  restate  that  the  idea 
of  research  here  refers  not  to  narrowly  conceived,  formally-conducted, 
ertpirical  research,  but  rather  to  ongoing  re-search  in  the  midst  of  every- 
day life  in  Marcel's  sense  (        )  in  which  neitlier  the  problem  nor  the 
investigator  are  taken  for  granted.    I  refer  to  research  at  once  personal, 
collaborative,  and  ontological,  to  research  at  once  empirical,  theoretical, 
and  intuitive,  to  research  at  once  behavioral,  emational  and  spiritual. 

As  ought  to  be  obvious  from  my  own  resistance  in  practice  to  this 
Jcind  of  research  at  the  tiine,  to  be  able  to  articulate  the  broad  vision 
of  such  research  is  by  no  means  synonymous  with  the  ability  to  practice 
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it  fron  nonent  to  nonent.    Indeed,  the  degree  to  which  I  based  the 
core  staff  research  on  relatively  formal  enpirical  procedures  may 
have  reflected  rry  cwn  spiritual  dis-ease  (which  is  not  to  say  that 
fonral  enpirical  procedures  are  necessarily  a  synptcm  of  spiritual 
dis-ease).    Certainly,  the  core  staff  research  is  no  more  than  a  faint 
and  scmev^at  dry  taste  of  the  quality  of  conversation  possible  v^en 
persons  mutually  and  lovingly  question  and  re-found  ope  another's 
worldviews,  inter-personal  styles,  and  task  effectiveness. 

Nevertheless,  the  various  incidents  reported  in  Chapters  9  and 
10  point  toward  essential  ingredients  of  "Foundational  CCmmunity." 
These  include: 

(1)  a  deepened  realization  that  the  organization  drifts  from 
accomplishing  its  purpose  unless  constant  vrork  (research) 
is  done  to  remain  aware  of  the  intuitions  which  enliven 
purpose,  to  develop  shared  articulations  of  those  intui- 
tions,-and  to  determine  what  kinds  of  concrete  goals  and 
work  behaviors  realize  that  purpose  at  a  particular  time? 

(2)  therefore,  a  deepened  comnitment  to  such  re-search  cis  a 
useful  part  of  regular  organizational  ^ '    (such  usei'ul- 
ness  may  be  more  immediately  obvious  in  the  case  of  or- 
ganizations with  obviously  abstract  objectives  such  as 
schools,  churches,  and  governments  but  it  is  in  reality 
equally  true  of  businesses,  hospitals,  and  armies); 

(3)  a  gradually  enlianced  awareness  of  personal  intentionality 
and  organizational  purposiveness  leading  to  a  re-evaluation 
and  increased  appreciation  of  the  paths  folloved  by 
personal  and  organizational  histories,  and  of  one's 
present  stage  on  that  path; 
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(4)  a  repeated,  loving  confrontation  and  increasing  transcend- 
ence of  particular  personal  and  organj.zational  structurings 
of  self  and  world  in  favor  of  nrultiple  structurings  ordered 
in  the  cosmic  reality  which  we  ordinarily  apprehend  as  tiine; 

(5)  the  development,  of  particular  personeil  roles  and 
organizational  structures  to  heighten  consciousness  of  the 

^        transmutation  or  transmission  occurring  on  ritual  occasions 

One  aspect  of  the  evidence  ladvanced  for  the  ordering  of  the  core 
staff  phases  may  have  particularly  puzzled  the  reader.    Hhis  was  the  as- 
cription of  the  selection  process  to  two  stages,  its  form  to  ."Foundation- 
al Conmunity,"  its  enactment  to  "Lifc^'2rating  Disciplines         In  this  case 
there  are  tenporal  and  organizational  differences  beta^een  form  and  enact- 
ment that  might  justify  such  a  distinction.    That  is,  the  fom  was  deter- 
mined by  the  core  staff  before  it  was  enacted  with  the  new  job  applicants. 
Thus,  one  might  argue  by  analogy  that  the  (conceived)  form  corresponds  to 
the  conception  of  a  child  deriving  frcm  its  parents  intimacy,  whereas  the 
enactment  (real-ization)  corresponds  to  the  child's  birth  (real-ization) , 
i.e.  to  the  mother's  generativity.    The  analogy  is  especially  elegant  in 
this  case  because  the  enactment  in  question  is  the  selection  of  new  mem- 
bers, their  birth  into  the  organization, 

RELATIONSHIPS  ANDNG  DIFFERENT  TIMES 

As  we  turn  to  the  analysis  of  the  two  spring  staff  preparation  per- 
iods and  the  two  sumner  sessions,  however,  the  reader  will  find  a  number 
of  occasions  v^en  I  have  analyzed  a  given  event  occurring  at  one  time  as 
'belonging  to  two  or  even  three  distinct  stages,  distinguishing  its 
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frcm  (enocmpassing  time) ,  frcm  its  process  (enacted  through  tiire) ,  fron 
its  content  (appearing  at  one  point  in  time).    For  example,  I  analyze  two 
events  during  the  first  week  of  the  first  sumner  session— the  "Inter- 
national Volleyball  ChampionsMps"  and  the  develojjiirant  of  a  structure  for 
the  rest  of  the  sumnner  (Chapter  5,  pp.  1-4,  4-7,  15)  —  as  belonging  to 
three  stages.    In  both  cases,  I  inaintain  that  the  tiine-enocmpassing  form 
reflected  the  "Trust"  or  "Investinents"  stage,  that  the  process  of  enact- 
ment  represented  the  "Autoncmy"  or  "fleniberbhip''  stage,  and  that  the  various 
particular  contents  tended  to  fall  into  the  "Initiative"  or  "Experimsntair**^ 
S^otftarpp!'  stage.    The  overall  effect  of  both  events-through-tine  was  to 
develop  and  encourage  investments  in  muti^al  relationships  between  staff 

and  students  and  thus  create  trust.    In  both  cases  this  occurred  by  •   

Autonony"  or  "Memborsliip"  stage  processes  of  building  group  solidarity— 
a  sense  of  belonging  to  teams  in  one-  case,  to  core  classes  in  another — 
and  of  differentiating  between  the  program  as  a  whole  and  previous  ed- 
ucational experiences— "here  students  arid  staff  play  and  govern  together.". 
At  the  same  time,  both  events  required  repeated  individual  initiatives- 
forming  and  captaining  new  teams,  creating  and  presenting  new  proposals; 
in  short,  the  development  of  experiinental  structures. 

Does  not  this  practice  of  dividing  one  event  into  several  aspects  and 
assigning  them  to  different  tenporal  stages  destroy  the  fundamental  claim  of 
the  theory  to  sha^;  that  various  stages  totporally  precede  and  succeed  one 
another?    I  don't  think  so.    Instead,  I  believe  it  gives  us  insight  into  the 
structure  of  time  itself  and  into  the  nature  of  qualitative  change  in  time — 
-into  the  nature  of  potential  and  its  actualization. 

Bie  content  of  a  particular  monentary  event  can  be  considered  a 
point  (0  dimension)  in  time.    To  speak  of  the  process  of  an  event  ^ 
iiiplies  duration,  so  the  process  cxji  be  considered  a  line  through 
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tiite  (  1  dimension).   Tlie  form  of  an  event  implies  shape  in  tiire,  as 
though  portray QblG  on  a  canvas  (2  dimsnsions).    Thus,  we  have  a  potent- 
ially three  diirtsnsional  perspective  on  tinva.* 


*I  say  "potentially"  because  probably  v/e  are  not  prt^sently  srvare  of  all 
three  tenrporal  din^.ansicns  sL^altanecasly.    Indeed,  Vhe  v.iiole  idea  threatens 

.  to  b2cafo  endlessly  confusing  and  c.Tbarrassing  v.hen  v;e  try  to  apply  it  to 
ourselves.    First,' v;a  would  have  to  admit  th£!t  v;e  are  '-•anerally  so  ajDsod>Dd 
by  what  we  arc  attending  to  (whetl-ier  outav'ord  events  such  as  this  reeding... 
or  inner  imaginings)  that  v;a  are  altogether  oblivious  of  time  (0  din^ension) . 
Next,  we  might  notice  tlv.\t  mst  of  tin  our  awareness  of  time  is  of  an  a-:- 
ternal  pressure  or  of  crotiness.    V:e  must  finish  such-and-such  by  this  o' 
clock,  or  we  must  currive  at  so-and-so's  by  tliat  o'clock.    We  becono  tei-.so 
and  hurry,  glancing  at  ttic  clock  fron\  time  to  time.    Or  else  we  have  nothing 
to  do  and  wish  this  o'clocl^  v.'ould  arrive,  when  v:c  cj:pcct  something  more 
premising  to  occur.    We  b2caT>2  bored  and  sleepy,  glancing  at  the  clock  from 
tiiiK2  to  tirre,  wishing  it  would  hu.rrv'.    External  pressiure  or  lack  of  dircct- 
edness  do  seem  to  remind  us  of  the  duration  of  tin^.e,  but  in  a  curious  and 
perverse  way.    It  is  as  though  tir.^  were  outside  us,  judging  us.  ^  It  is  us 
ageiinst  tims.    Our  awareness  of  time  in  this  case  ccmcs  v.iien  we  interrupt 
tlie  process  of  v.iintcvor  \'.'e  are  doing  to  glance  at  the  clock  or  to  wish 
we  were  not  in  tliis  situation.    So  this  kind  of  av/areness  is  not  av.'orcnoss 
of  the  process  of  enactn-^nt  of  an  event.    It  is  its  obverse,  a  negative 
sense  of  duration,  which  we  might  dub  the-1  Dii!>ension.    Ironically,  what 
can  keep  us  fran  process  awareness  is  our  effort  to  manipulate  the  world 
or  our  a.vn  iiruginings  to  meet  our  needs.    Ke  arc  too  busy  formulating  and 
re-forming  and  being  fonr^d  by  tl;e  ^sorld  to  notice  the  mutuality  of  the 
actual  exchange.    Iherefore,  we  remain  t^-.o  steps  away  from  seeing  temporal 
foi-ms.    Our  am  form-ulating  can  estrange  us  from  tcnporal  forms.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  generally  accepted  objective  ancng  many  professionally  rigorous 
fonuilators  knc/.Ti  as  social  scientists  so  to  forrulate  the  social  universe 

_as  to  be  able  to.  ignore_tiir.e.  altogether*;^  This  quality  of  formulation  again 
scans  the  exact  obverse  of  tiiat  req'jired  to  envision  time-enccmpassing 
forms,  so  we  might  dub  it  the  -2  Dimension. 


Given  a  three-dimensional  perspective  on  time,  I  wuld  still 
propose  that  at  any  one  dimension  the  stages  of  a  personal  or  organizational 
life-cycle  would  manifest  the  stages  in  the  order  listed  by  the  theory. 
Ftoreover,  the  three  tanporal  dimensions  would  also  obey  this  sequence  for 
the  same  event  in  the  sense  that  they  would  refer  to  three  sequential 
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stagcs,  with  the  form  axpressing  the  first  of  the  throe  stages,  the 
process  oqpressing  the  second,  and  tlie  content  e>cpressing  the  third. 
In  general,  both  the  story  I  liave  told  about  Upv/ard  Boiind  and  tlio  pre- 
sent theory  of  sequijntial  stages  foais  on  the  process  dimension  or  dur- 
ationr.!^  aspect  of  time. 

Ihe  implication  of  the  three-dimsnsional  thoory  of  time  is  that 
each  succeeding  stage  in  a  life-cy9le  begins  as  a  "point"  in  the  previous 
stage,  becones  a  "line"  in  its  a.vn  stage- time,  and  then  becomes  a  "form" 
in  relation  to  tlie  succeeding  stage.    Itie  experiential  meaning  of  these 
qualitative  diangos  of  diir.onsion  may  becono  clearer  by  conparison  to  an 
individual.    Before  birth  the  foetus  has  no  dimensions  on  a  physical  or 
social  map.    It  is  a  msre  point  of  its  mother's  anatoiy,  so  to  speak. 
From  birth  til  death  the  individual  V  life  process  could  be  rendered  as 
a  line  on  a  physical  or  social  map.    After  death  historical  figures  may 
be  shcfATi  on  maps  of  an  area  to  syirbolize  an  era.    Their  ciiaracteristic 
posture  in  life  becones  a  way  of  formulating  the  period  as  gi  wiiole.  j 
Taking  a  stop  away  from  the  physical  map  analogy,  we  can  see  that  before 
birth  and  early  in  life  persons  have  no  social  dimensions  whereas  later 
in  life  and  after  death  persons  quite  often  are  rcrtembered  as  a  rodel 
(form,  myth)  to  emulate  (or  not  to  emulate).    To  put  this  another  v/ay, 
three  generations  occupy  each  tenporal  stage,  the  older  rightly  ,  »fJ-Kotr>iN'r  . 

the  middlcypcting  for  the  coimon  good,  the  youngci'y^proparing. 

I  believe  the  reference  to  different  dimensions  of  tinie  is  more 
than  a  geometric  visualization  of  a  conmDnplace:  that  both  the  past  and 
future  influence  the  present.    By  introducing  the  idea  of  three  distinct, 
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interrelated  qualities  of  time  at  each  manent,  it:    (1)  gives  us  a 
conceptual  lover  for  avoiding  temporal  reductioriisra  (e.g.  childhood 
determinism)  and^escapism  (e.g.  naive  worship  of  a  limited  sense  of 
the  Now  as  everything) ;  (2)  creates  the  existential  challenge  of  de- 
veloping three-dm-msional  time  av;aroness ,  f  ran  vMch  we  could  derive 
itore  balanced  and  fruitful  personal  and  social  analysis;  and  (3)  can, 
through  practice,  yie].d  the  nvDral  discrimination  to  see  the  dilentnas 
blockages,  and  distortions  visited  upon  us  by  forms,  processes  and 
c»ntents  tiiaty^  ■  one  another,  as  well  as  the  iiioral  paver 

to  choose  mutucilly  congruent  fonrs,  processes,  and  contents  in  our^ATi 

thought  and  action. 

It  is  another  ccmmonplace  that  past,  present,  and  future  today 
struggle  terribly  for  possession  of  our  souls.    Vte  hear  many  inpas- 
sioned  pleas  that  we  not  forget  the  lessons  of  history,  other  pleas  that 
we  overocme  our  alienation  frcxn  presant  emotional-sensual  reality,  and 
still  other  pleas  that  we  respond  to  the  iitroeratives  of  our  collective 
future.    We  feel  urges  to  enulato  our  heroes,  to  satisfy  exiiemal^deiTiands 
on  us,  to  create  a  better  world  for  our  children.    These  pleas  and  urges 
cure  often  formulated/interpreted  in  terms  that  make  than  mutually  hostile, 
or  at  least  mutually  exclusive.    Which  way  shall  I  turn,  our  one- 
dimensional  attention  queries,  never  suspecting  itself  to  be  tl*je  root  of 
the  problan  that  seems  to  flaver  so  vividly  jji  the  world-out-theru ,  so 
far  beyond  our  grasp  and  control,  but  so  demanding  of  our  response.  Some 
rnay  imitediately  feel  offended  by  the  quietistic  implication  they  draw  fron 
this  argument  that  one  ignore  the  world's  problems  and  turn  inward  instead. 
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If  SO,  they  my  ignore  the  real  implication  of  the  argument:  that  we  truly 
stretch  ourselves,  and  the  world  about  us,  graducilly  ceasing  to  propagate 
^and  enodurage  either/or  person-worlds,  by  pursuing  a  both/and  inethod-goal. 
Ihe  analogy  made  above  betwe'^n  the  thi'ee  tcsiporal  diinensions  in  eacli 
stage  and  a  person's  youth,  inaturity,  and  old  age,  suggests  another  iinpli- 
cations  that  if  we  looked  at  each  stage  of  a  life-cycle  "through  a  itdcro- 
scope"  or,  indeed,  at  any  discrimnable  event-over-time,  such  as  a  conver- 
sation, we  would  find  there  an  entire  life-cycle  in  miri.ature.   >ty  informal 
observation  supports  this  iinplication.    For  exanple,  it  is  quite  antasing/ 
frustrating  to  begin  to  see  how  rarely  conversation  topics  in  everyday  life 
survive  the  first  interlevel  break.    Also,  the  way  in  which  whole  subcycles 

of  the  Upward  Pound  program  can  be  subordinated  within  one  or  t/jo  stages 

HW)?A-fe,  \  

of  the  overall  two-year  life-cycle  -evidea^ees.  this  idea. 

I  have  cilready  alluded  to  subcycle  stages  within  the  core  staff 

"flU&cL^a£^ SuSbiSzaLion"  stage  (p.389) .    /Another  example  is  the  first 

spring's  meetings  to  prepare  the  staff,  to  which  we  will  new  turn.   All  the 

ireetings  are  subsumed  under  the  "Investments"  stage  of  the  overall  program, 

but  they  move  from  "  In^iaL^^nvoroations-"  through  "Predefined  Productivity 

when  looked  at  more  minutely. 

THE  PREPARATORY  STAFF  MEETriKGS  OF  THE  FIRST  SPRING 

For  the  most  part^fciw^mtial  conversations  occurred  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  meetings,  though  of  course  the  early  meetings  formcdly  re- 
present initial  conversations.    The  other  events  of  the  spring  meetings 
-  seem  to  me  to  be  organized  in  the  following  way; 
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!•     struggle  to  define  a  new  leader-manber  relationship, 
first  meeting.  01.3,  p.l,  6-7 

2.  Jennie's  «5nd  Sam's  calls  about  how  not  to  conduct 
meetings  Ch.3,  p. 5 

3.  The  process  of  the  first  group  decision,  second 
meeting  Ch.  3,  p.  6 

4.  Potential  members  attending  meetings  to  test  the 
organizationcil  climate.         Ch.3,  p.  23 
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MEMBERSHIP  STAGE,  FIRST  STAFF  PREPARATION 


1.  content  of  decision  to  bcccrne  co-ed  Ch.3,  p.  6 

2.  new  .iftEsnbers  jc^ining  staff  after  coning 

to  meetings  C3i.3/  p.  23 

3.  oonfXictful;  oscillating  process  seen 

as  characteristic  ♦  Ch.3,  pp.  19-20 

4.  ^  felt  oontTiast  ioetween  public  schools  and 

our  prograra  01.3,  p.  23 

EXPERIMMrAL  STRUCTURES  STAGE,  FIRST  STAFF  PREPAR\TlON 

1.  Student  admissions—devising  of  forms  and  reports 
of  trials  and  (jrrors  in  interviewing -potential 
students  "^--Ch^.S,  p.  23 

2.  early  play  with  various  curricular 

possibilities  Ch.  3,  p.  24  . 

PREDEFINED  PRODUCTIVITY  STAGE,  FIRST  STAFF  PREPARATION 

1.  executing  student  admission  process  Ch.3,  p.  24 

2.  organizing  a  general  curriculum  by  '  •  .  .^^^^^ 
weekly  topics  Ch,3,  p.  24 

3.  original  outline  of  daily  schedule  Ch,3,  p.  24  .  ' 

No  events  occurred  in  the  first  staff  preparation  period  to  give  the 
staff  a  clear,  positive  sense  of  social  identity  as  a  program.  The 
program  was  clearly  different,  but  for  most  its  openness  to  raoTTbers ' 
influence  probably  felt  more  eitpty  and  anxiety-provoking  than  f ormu- 
lable  as  a  sense  of  identity.    For  the  staff  the  sense  of  program 
identity  hovered  between  the  implicit  and  the  explicit  as  the  staff  meetings 
ended  and  throughout  the  suitmar's  experience,  beconing  more  fully  form- 
"ulable  only  afterwards. 
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THE  LIFE-CYCLE  OF  THE  FIBST  Sli^MER  SESSION 

Vfe  can  row  turn  to  the  life-cycle  of  the  first  suniner  session. 
'  The  trip  to  the  new  world  of  the  camp  frcm  N&>?  Haven  via  bus  and  the 
er  -uing  rain  shower  requiring  everybody  to  dry  themselves  off  as  a  first 
ccmniinal  act  is  full  of  coincidental  birth  symbolism,  reminding  us  that 
""Initiai-Gonversations"  have  non-verbal  aspects  too.    Some  of  the  princi- 
ple "Trust"  or  "Investments"  stage  events  have  already  been  enumerated 
(p.  383)  and  the  multi-stage  roles  of  the  volleyball  games  and  the  general 
meetings  to  develop  structure  for  the  school  have  l)een  discussed.  The 
rest  of  the  sumn^'s  events  (i.e.  those  reported  in  Chapters  4-7)  are  ar- 
ranged  chronologically  and  categorized  as  to  stage  in  the  following  sumnary: 

EVESfrS  AND  STAGES.  FIRST  sc;-r'iEtv r>nssioN  \ 

1.  resolution  of  the  fight,  pp.  13-15  '^-...^  p  TRUST  ' 

2.  pitching  in  to  ma}:G  emergency  dinner  "mrsi'  

'  after  fight  Ch.  6,  p.  14 

3.  reoonfinnation  of  decision  to  go  to  \ 
Newport  pp.  15-16  ™5T 

4.  united  by  threat  of  bus  driver,  pp.  16-18  AUTONOMY 

5.  sense  of  unity  at  Newport,  p.  18  AUTONC^IY 
6*     Greg-Susan  conversation,  pp.  18-20  TRUST 

7,  Ptirson  as  bounded  environment  with  related  ftVl^i^K 
issues  of  gates,  visitors,  and  hours  p  ^'Tift.yi^ 
during  second  week,  Ch.  7,  pp.  1-4  ... 

8,  black  pov/er  discussion  with  Vfeiss,  pp.  7-11  INITL\TIVE 

9,  first  Discipline  Ccnmittee  decisions,  pp.  11-14     INITIATIVE  45$ 
10.     tutor  explorations  on  relating  to  students, 

pp.  11-14  iNiTiATnn::. 

*Por  these  longer  lists  of  events  I  will  uso  the  more  concise  Erikson  names 
for  tlie  stages. 
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11.  nav  kinds  of  relationships  for 
Henrietta,  IIai\>;    pp.  15-18 

12.  interracial  couple,  Ch.  8,  p,l 

13.  Discipline  Contnittoe  as  educational 
vehicle  for  am  msmbers,  p.  7 

14.  creating  ne\7  structural  arrangements — 
•       writing  v/orkshops  et.  al. 

15.  report  on  changed  student  attitudes  and 
successful  relationships,  p.  22 

16.  the  various  events  surrounding  the  article 
about  Upward  Bound,  pp.  1-11 

17.  bad  planning  of  4th  week  core  class,  p. 7 

18.  physical  exams  during  4th  week,  p. 7 
""19.    staff  defeatcdness  at  failure  of  re- 
structuring, Ch,  7,  pp.  2G-27 

20.  regular  production  of -"Tlv^  Ghetto" ,  p.  11 

21.  return  to  tutorials  with  increased 
effectiveness,  p.  14 

22.  conversation  with  Holt,  p.  13 

23.  advisory  board  reeting,  pp.  12-13 

24.  Discipline  Conmittee  self-revia^ 

25.  staff  decision  not  to  suspend  glue 
sniffers,  pp.  15-16 

26.  staff  decision  not  to  restrict  last  week  to 
academically-inclined  students,  pp.  16-17 

27.  conversation  with  local  black  pa-zer 
leader,  Ch.  7,  p. 11 

28.  explicit  definition  and  confrontation  • 
between  staff  factions,  pp.  17-18 


6 


TRUST 


INITIAT1\T3 


INDUSTRY 


JNITIATIVE 


INDUSTRY 


P  I^'DUSTRY 
c  IDIJNTIIY 

INDUSTRY 

INITIATIVE 


INDUSTRY 
INDUSTOY 


INDUSTRY 

pTlNDUgrRY 
C  IDEN^ri'IY 

p  INDUSTRY 

c  iDEiv?rriY 

P  IDENTITY 
C  INTmCY 


IDENTITY 


IDENTITY 


IDENTITY 


IDEOTITY 
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29.  art  work  emd  outdoor  gallery,                         p  ^^DUSTRY 
pp.  11,18   

30.  ■  Comp  Conp  witing,  e.g.  Malinda,  p  INDUSTRY 

Henry  Aston,  p.  18  c  IDL^JTITY  . 

31.  final  cerarony,  pp.  19-20  '  IDKNTITY 

32.  final  staf::  n^eting,  p.  20  .  c  IDENTITY 

•  -  • 

We  see  that  the  stages  once  again  unfold  in  a  generally  sequential 
manner,  v;ith  particular  oscillation  and  interweaving  of  the  "Industry"  and 
"Identity"  stages  ta-zard  the  end  of  the  sur.mer^  -^e  reader  inay  wonder 
on  wiiat  basis  I  decided  to  assign  seme  events  but  not  otliers  to  nore  than 
one  teirporal  dim2nsion— a  decision  w'.iich  certainly  influences  hw'  the 
sequence  of  stages,  davn  the  right  side  of  the  list,  scans.    My  decision- 
making process  nvay  have  boon  quite  subjective.    I  assigned  an  event  to  more 
than  one  temporal  diiticnsion  when  its  meaning. in  tlie  additional  dimension (s) 
was  immediately  evident  to  mc  but  did  not  seem  m2fely  trivial.    Most  often  -  - 
this  occurred  in  Ccises  where  the  content  dimension  of  an  event  seemed  to 
point  -..dth  special  force  and  clarity  ta./ard  the  next  organizational  issue , 
or,  in  other  words,  to  join  language  to  experience  in  such  a  way  as  to 
render  more  of  the  implicit  explicit.    It  should  eventually  be  possible  to 
develop  a  theory  which  distinguishes  process-contejit  relationships  conducive 
to  further  orgcjiizational  developnent  fran  procoss-contont  relationships 
conducive  to  organizational  stasis  and  regression. 


Frankly,  1  am  not  discussing  at  great  length  my  reasons  for  assign-/ 
ing  each  exartple  to  a  particular  stage  because  1  do  not  wish  to  bore  you/ - 
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or  nyself .    Instead,  I  am  choosing  to  discuss  only  those  instances  that  appear 
anonalous.    At  the  beginning  of  the  naxt  chapter  I  will  summarize  the  char- 
acteristics of' each  o::gani national  stage,  as  tliQse  are  suggested  by  a  rcviav 
of  nv  way  of  ca':ogori;dng  the  individual  events.    Ihus,  the  categorization 
serves  two  purposes— to  test  the  tlieory  as  already  articulated  in  the  previous 
chapter  and  to  elalxjrate  fm-ther  the  organizational  characteristics  of  each 
stage. 


J'Jith  that  asjide,  one  issue  concerning  tlie  list  of  events 

of  the  first  suim^.er  session  seans  to  me  worthy  of  canrent.    During  the  \ 

sumnsr  a  number  of  the  discussions , which  occurred  with  '  \^outsiao 

/•■'' 

the  program  •  >ap'pcar  oiiccedingly  similar  in  formal  terms,  and  in 

•  process,  and  even  in  topical  the*To,  yet  I 'have  assigned  them  to  different 
stages.    Let  us  ta}:e  tlia  discussions  witli  ^-toiss  (it 8- Initiative) ,  Holt 
(#22-Industry) ,  and  tlie  black  ccr.iTT.mity  leader  ({?27-Identity) .    All  thirce 
vrcre  lively  discussions  witli  a  heavy  CTiphasis  on  racial  issues.    In  what 
way  do  tlioy  represent  different  stages?  ""l- assign  tlio  Weiss  discussion  to 
the  "Initiative"  st«ige  because  it  was  tlie  first  such  discussion. of  the 
summer  and,  from  all  appearances,  the  first  tinv2  ever  tliat  most  of  our 
students  had  orperienccd  in  public  discussion  tlie  deep  interplay  of  tl'ic 
personal  and  tlic  iXilitical.    I  assign  tJio  Holt  discussion  to  the  "Industry'* 
stage  txscauco  by  tliis  tiiaa  such  discussions  had  becom:^  coitoh  among  us 
a  v/ay  of  inspiring  intcllcctuiil  work.    I  assign  tlie  discuDSJon  with  tine 
black  coirxini'cy  Xcu-idor  to  Uio  "Idcnti.ty"  stage  boaause  on  this  occasion 
stud'Ont-ij  w::rc  able  to  d  i  f  L'ur.vntiato  Uvjir  stancc:s  from  one  anotJior  cind 
the  vi<5itor  wiUiout  fooUf/j  i;utually  aliun.itod  as  a  result. 

453 
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E7IDENCES  OP  LESS  OPTIMAL  FUNCTIONING 


As  WG  tum  to  the  thiee  multi-stage  events  of  the  second  spring 
and  surtiner— the  selection  process,  the  staff  preparation  rnoetings,  and 
tha  svcond  sunmsr  session— v;e  can  e>n?ect  new  twists  '  •  .•  v;hen  we 

atterpt  to  categorize  events.    Wo  would  a'-^sect.  that  the  less  optional 
functioaing  of  the  program  Nv'ould  find  sane  reflection  in  our  analysis,  if 
tho  theory  curries  any  practical  significance  at  all. 

I  will  begin  with  a  table  of,  events  of  the  selection  process  and 
stages  to  which  I've  assigned  those  events: 


EVENTS         STAGES,  SSI£CTIOM  PiyXTESS 

\ 

1.  application  forms,  Ch.  10/  p.l 

2.  first  general  r.vDoting,  solutions  to 
group  problem  disconfirmed,  pp. -3-8 


3.  interviews,  pp.  1-2,8-9 

4.  four  group  m3etings  according  to  core 
staff  evaluation  of  applicants,  pp.  9-15 


5,     total  group  decision-making  process  at 
beginning  of  final  meeting,  pp.  16-17 


6.     core  staff  selection  decisions  during 
and  after  final  meeting,  pp.  19-22 


BIRTH 


f  BIRTH 
P  TRUST 

c  AirroNaiY 

P  TRUST 
C  AUTONOMY 

f  AmONOMY 
P  INITIATIVE 
C  INDUSTRY 

f  INITXATr>^ 
P  i™STRY 
C  IDEimTY 

P  I^^^STRY 
C  IDENTITY 


439 
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7.     msetiny  of  t^-.o  small  groups  of  ap- 
pliccuni-s  witJiout  core  staff,  evening 

« 

of  final  msctiTig,  AmX)^?^MY 

For  ma,  several  aspects  of  this  table  stand  out.   First,  it  feels 

very  e5sy  to  categorize  all  three  temporal  diinensions  of  each  planned 

neeting,  as  though  there  v/ere  greater  congruence  among  them  on  these 

occasions  than  is  ordinarily  the  cAse.    I  am  in  no  position  to  argue 

this  point  strongly,  havever,  since  I  conceptualized  both  the  iroetings 

and  the  theory.    Second,  the  categories  point  out  a  "hole"  in  the  planned 

or  "[AitA^ty^'' 

selection  process.    It  overleaped  the  "7\utononTy'^stagc,  even  though  it 
may  have  provided  a  good  context  for  it  (i.e.  strong  "Autonomy"  cues  in 
previous  content  and  subsequent  form) .    Vte  evidently  expected  the  ap- 
plicants  to  develop  a  sense  of  -«a^>r/j;iwf/5*^rtriin  the  program  through  their 
private  reflections  betv;oen  the  interviews  and  the  group  meetings,  a^d 
to  concretize  this  sense  through  their  initiatives  at  the  group  meetings. 
And  indeed  this  sequence  could  occur,  as  witnessed  by  Ben's  find  Greg's 
behavior  during  my  meeting  with  the  "weak"  candidates.    But,  -obviously, 

these  meetings  were  the  point  of  ma>LLmum  strain  on  the  whole  process, 

.i 

the  point  at  v^ich  it  began  to  break  dcwn,  and  tliese  categories  suggest 
why, 

Hhis  analysis  is  reinforced  by  the  third  eispect  of  the  table  that 
stcinds  out.    In  the  exclusive  £3mall  group  meetings  of  tiie  applicants  tiiii 
final  evening,  indicating  their  incomplete  sense  of  ^^utonomy^  frcm  the  core 
staff,  we  see  tlie  cluorcs-^t  exanplp  of  retrogression  to  a  previous  stage 
encountered  thus  far  in  the  program,    ilad  I  been  attuned  at  the  time  to 
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the  breakda-.Ti  in  orgcuiic  dcvelopmont  that  this  event  portended,  we  might 
have  been  able  to  plan  the  early  staff  ireetings  after  selection  to  deal 
directly  with  this  isisue. 

A  fourtli  aspect:  of  the  table  that  stands  out  for  ir.a  is  the  inplicit 
.inconsistency  bctv.'cen  the  two  events  v.iiose  ooMtent  pointed  tavard  the 
"Identity"  stage  for  tlie  ne.-;  staff.    The  first  inplies  content-collabor- 
ation and  the  second  structural-collaboration,  to  recall  the  distinctions 
introduced  in  Chapter  1?  (pp.        *  )•    This  inconsistency  reflects  the 
lack  of  clarityy^^ww;//  the  core  staff  about  the  different  qualities  of  col- 
laboration.  Of  course,,  at  the  time  I  escaped  the  inconsistency  by  ack- 
nowledging it,  but  regarding  the  C^re  st-ciff  selection  decisions  as  having 
been  "forced  on  us,"  contrary  to  our  will.    As  would  have  been  more  evident 
to  someone  less  andiorod  in  the  ideal  than  I,  my  "escape"  in  no  way  altered 
the  reality  that  thie  inconsistency  had  occurred  and  that  that  inconsistency 
was  likely  to  influence  our  cannon  future.    If  I  had  taken  this  inconsistency" 
seriously,  we  might  have  been  able  to  fomrulate  our  new  modes  of  collabor- 
ation more  clearly  at  the  time  and  thereby  appeared  less  two-faced  to  the 
new  tutors. 

Vfe  turn  next  to  the  second  spring's  staff  preparation  meetings. 
Forthwith,  the  table  of  events,  by  meeting,  along  with  m/  categorizations 
of  the  events: 

EVETTS         STAGES,  SECOlsD  SPRHsG  STAFF  PREPAPATION  MEETIts^GS 

First  Moetinq 

1.    sla<;  start  because  of  King  assassination 

rally,  Ch.  12,  p.l  BOTH. 


.    WSI  cow 
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2. 

Cylia:  should  v;hitos  be  on  staff? 

pp.  1-2 

p  TRUST 

■ 

3. 

blad'.-whitci  dominance-subiTiission  , 

4. 

sonter  mood,  tal);  of  guerilla  warfare 

c  AUTO^XDMY 

• 

Second  Meeting 

• 

5. 

tutors'  questioning  about  program/  their 

o,m  role,  stressful  relationship  to  Tim, 

p  TRUST 

pp.  3-8  1 

C  AUTONOMY 

•  6. 

introduction  of  role  playing  ard  Zack's 

p  INITI?iTIVE 

experimenting,  p. 4 

C  INJublKl 

7. 

question  about  program's  criteria 

p  TRUST 

of  success,  p. 4 

C  INDUSTRY 

8. 

Tim's  histor'  of  our  v,Drk  with 

p  TRUST 

students,  p. 5 

C  IDEOTITY 

9. 

Mai's  attack  on  role  playing  as  un- 

p  TRUST 

genuine,  p.  8 

C  IDO^TITY 

Third  Msetinq 

• 

10. 

core  staff  tries  to  respond,  p. 8 

TRUST 

11. 

tutor  aiTt)ivalcnce  about  subgrouping,  p.  8 

AUTOI^XDMY 

12. 

decision  to  subgroup,  p. 8 

INITIATIVE 

13. 

work  of  subgroups,  differentiation 

p  INDUSTRY 

betv/een  r.t.s.  and  t.a.s.,  p. 9 

C  IDEI\TI'.nY 

14. 

presentation  of  research,  p. 9 

p  IDErjriTY 

C  INm^lACY 

15. 

resistance  to  research  on  basis  that 

p  AUTONOMY 

• 

it  blocks  real  work,  p. 9 

C  MUSTRY 

16. 

Gene  Renfroe  suspected  as  stooge,  p.  10 

TPUST 

463 
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Fourth  Meoting 


BEST  con  m\a^ 


17.  antagonism  to  research  results / 
pp.  11-12 

18.  decision  to  maJte  researchers  ob- 
servers, p.  12  \ 

19.  tutors  influence  ager^da,  p.  12 


p  AUTO^x:^r/ 
c  ipn-rriTY 

p  INITIATIVE 

c  iNDur;i'P,Y 

p  INDUSTOY 
C  IDENTITY 


Fifth  Menting 


20.  core  staff  accused  of  lying,  p.  12 

21.  v;hite  family  meeting,  p.  14 


TRUST 
p  TRUST 
C  IDENTITY 


Sixth  Meeting 


22.    decision  to  hire  more  blacks 


23.    curricular  area  meetings,  p. 15 


i  \ 


p  TRUST 
.gJDEmTY, 
INDUSTRY 


Seventh  Meeting 


24.  Mcil  as  chainnan — reports  fron  cur- 
ricular  groups,  pp.  15-16 

25.  Rob's  angei" — structural  proposals,  p.  16 

26.  resistance  to  proposals 


p  TRUST 
C  INDUSTRY 
p  INITIATIVE 
C  INDUSTRY 
AUTONOMY 


Eighth  Meeting 


27.    acceptance  of  proposals 


INDUSTRY 


Ninth  Keotlng 

28.    informal  conversation 


TRUST 


463 
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Weekerd 


29.  Rob-IIat  argun>2nt  on  teaching  social 
studies 

30.  clivor^ont  interpretations  of  history 
of  pr.ogram  '  ' 

31.  nifieti^ig  on  role  of  research  ' 


^  con  m\x»^ 

p  INDUSTRY 

c  iDe;riTY 

p  i^^^'inm. 

C  INrE4ACY 
C  INTIi^'ACY 


Meetings  Jur.t.  Tofore  Suirr.Gr  Session 

32.    dccisr.on  to  separate  black  and  white 
men  w;.th  review  after  first  week, 
Ch.  14,  pp. 2-3 


p  INTH-IACY 

C  GEMKRATTVIIY 


Vfe  find  that  tlie  regression  of  the  final  selection  inerjting  pre- 
saged a  dironic  regression  at  the  outset  of  each  of  the  first  seven 


meetings  of  the  preparation  period.    We  are  also  introduced  to  a  new     ^  '--^ 
pattern  at  these  meetings—repeated  cases  of  events  where  the  content 
concern  is  mDre  tlian  one  stage  ahead  of  the  process  concern.  This 
pattern  seems  to  be  another  index  of  oixjanizational  pathology.  The 
events  v.tiich  fit  this  pattern  sem  to  have  in  comrDn  a  discrepancy 
between  intentions  and  effects,  or  beb;eon  interpretations  by  different 
parties  of  a  given  effort  or  result.    People  seem  to  feel  nore  frustrated, 
more  resentful,  itore  unheard,  more  unjustly  treated,  or  more  cynical 
about  others'  motives  on  such  occasions. 

The  final  part  of  the  program  that  can  be  viewed  as  a  distinct 
life-cycle  is  the  second  sunwer  session. 


4Bi 
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BEST  COM  MMlABli 


EVEOTS  AND  STAGES,  SECONT)  SU^^-IER  SESSION 


!•     ransacking  of  dormibory  and  return  of 

fumitutTG,  Ch.  14,  p. 4 
2»     first  routine  days  of  classes,  p.l 

3.  regular  sub-group  meetings  of  staff,  p.l 

4.  first  disciplinary  cartnittee  luseting, 
pp.  4-6  , 

5.  first  cannunity  meeting,  pp. 5-8 

6.  full  staff  decision  to  keep  discipline 
camiittee  all  staff,  pp. 8-9 

7.  Sunday  night  tutor  group  meetings,  p. 9 

8*     Midriight  false  alarm  demonstration,  p.  10 


9.     Student  Planning  Camiittee  creation  and 
first  meeting,  pp.  10-11 

10.  continuing  class  meetings,  early  weeks 

11.  Milly  and  Melinda  incidents,  pp.  11-12 

12.  further  SPC  meetings  ard  proposals  to 
staff,  p. 12 

13.  factional  conflicts  within  staff,  p. 13 

14.  daylong  "honest  hate"  staff  meeting,  p. 13 

15.  early  incidents  causing  friction  between 
UB  and  environment,  p. 14 

16.  impending  dismissal  of  UB  from  campus,  p. 13 

17.  money  a  lection  to  repair  door 

18.  S.U.B.  Club  ]  p. 15 

19.  blade  family  meeting 

2C.     college-UB  ntiietings,  glooniy  atnosphere, 
"salvation"  by  Ja);e,  pp.  16-19 


\ 


TRUST 
TRUST 
TI^UST 


AUTOXO:>1Y 
P  INITIATIVE 
c  IDICTlTy 
_p  INITJATIXTC 
C  IDEtCTIlY 
f  AUTQNCy  :^^ 

INITIATn^ . 
C  IDIOTITV 


INITIATIVE 
INDUSTRY 
p  INDUSTRY 
C  IDEbTTITY 
p  INDUSTRY 
C  IDH'TnTY 
IDENTITY 
IDENTITY 


INTE-IACY 

f  IDEmTY 
p  m'blACV 
C  Gli^.'EfJ/.TIVITY 


INTMCy 
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21.  ^  fAsrsonal  crises  of  students,  pp.  19-20  p  industry 

c  IDI::^7^ITY 

22.  invasion£i  by  "visitors",  p. 20  INTBIW 

23.  fragnv2ntc.tion  of  organizational  activities,  p. 20  IDEMTXTY 
•24.    collece  siaff-UB  student  iTKsetings,  p.  20  INTm^CY 

25.  decision. to  end  residential  program  early,  p. 21  INTBy.CY 

26.  catastrophic  sixth  week,  p.22ff.  .  .  IDENTITY 

27.  productive  non-residential  weak,  p. 21  GE^ERATIVITY 

28.  large  nuirter  of  course  mako-up  exaips,  relative 
to  first  sunrtvar,  passed  by  students  in  the  fall, 

P»  21  \  V  GENER^TIVITY 


\ 

I 
I 

; 
/ 


I  have  already  noted  several  ways  in  wliich  lack  of  sequential 
ordering  of  the  tatiporal  stages  alerts  us  to  organizational  pathology— 
the  skipping  of  a  stage,  regression  to  an  earlier  stage,  and  a  gap . 
between  the  stages  indicated  by  the  process  and  content  of  the  same 
event.    Ohe  categorization  of  events  of  the  second  summer  makes  it 
clear  that  tlie  mere  absence  of  these  signs  of  pathology  ard  the  mere 
presence  of  sequential  ordering  of  stages  does  not  guarantee  organi- 
zational health.    If  we  glance  down  the  right  hand  column  of  stage 
names,  we  find  a  fairly  sequential  ordering  of  the  stages,  yet  the 
program  ended  in  disintegration.    And  indeed,  it  should  be  clear  that 
to  categorize  an  evont  as  struggling  with  a  certain  stage  issue  is  not 
to  assert  that  it  is  successfully  resolving  that  issue.   Many  of  the  4.53 
events  during  the  second  sumrnr  session  labeled  "Identity"  (1113,14, 
23,26)  and  "Intimacy"  {.;a5,16,22)  refer  to  processes  which  di,sintGc,rat:ed 
tlie  prograti. 
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On  the  other  hcuid,  it  n^y  also  be  the  case  that  struggling  with 
the  more  advanced  organizational  issues  gives  an  orgcinization  a  funda- 
rnsntal  coherence  that  it  could  never  attain  at  earlier  stages,  eveji  if 
it  does  not  .succeed  in  resolving  tJ-iom.    I  don't  }mav  ha>/  else  to 
undcarstand  the  "risir.vj  of  the  phoenix  from  the  ashes"  during  the  non- 
residential  seventli  wecl;  which  turned  out  to  be  so  productive.    It  may 
stand  as  an  example  of  hcv  tlie  spirit  of  collalxiration,  if  sufficiently 
striven  for  in  practice,  can  assert  itself  just  v/licn,  and  perhaps  even 
only  when,  the  organization,  as  structurally  conceived,  dies  to  itself. 
For  only  then        die  members  togctlicr  reconstruct  reality.    Even  though 
we  constructed  the  reality  in  tlis  first  place,  fuxtlior  experience  brought  ■■. 
■*  mroe  of  us,  and  na-/  parts  of  eadi  of  us,  into  play— a  nG',^;  us,  dciranding,  • 
cxeating,  being  a  ne^•/  reality,  requiring  new  sUactures.         "  "  ' 

By  speaking  of  the  need  for  ar  organization  to  die  to  itself  in 
order  to  make  the  trcinsition  to  the  "spiritual"  stages  of  intimacy  and 
gcnerativity,  I  do  not  moan  to  imply  that  such  a  death-in-life  need  be 
as  violent  as  ours  v.'as.    Part  of  the  violence  oi  our  death  resulted,  I 
new  believe,  from  my  (and  others')  inability  to  conceive  of  such  an  end 
as  potentially  constructive,  as  potentially  a  ne.v  beginning.  Tlierefore, 
I  resisted  the  end  to  my  utrrost  cind  thus  prolonged  and  intensified  the 
death  agony.    Conpulsivcly  conjtructive,  I  could  not  conceive  in 
practice  of  yielding  to  the  destructive  in  a  certain  way;  I  could  not 
conojive  in  practice  that  death  could  be  welconed  into  life  in  h  uch  a 
way  as  to  enhance  consciousness.    (I  jay  "conceive  in  practice"  because 
J!  waF  reflectively  very  much  attuncxl  to  Qirist's  ironic  injunctions 
about  living  by  dying  .md  dying  by  clinging  to  life.) 
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mil.    HISTORICAL  STAGES  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  DEVBXOPHEHT  III  -  USES  IN  OTHER 
SETTINGS 

However  convincing  the  foregoing  theory  and  application  of  historical 
stages  of  organizational  development  may  seem,  it  may  not  yet  appear  very 
useable  to  the  reader  in  assessing  the  developmental  status  of  the  organiza- 
tions hp.  or  she  knows  best.    In  this  short  chapter,  I  will  try  to  aid  such 
a  translation  to  the  reader's  ovm  lifo  in  two  ways.    First,  I  will  present 
a  table  listing  characteriM ics  for  ^ach  organisational  stage,  abstracted 
from  the  Upward  Bound  events  and  phrased  in  more  general  language.    In  this 
way  a  more  coherent  portrait  of  each  stage  should  emerge,  and  the  reader  can 
tesc  subjectively  where  the  equilibrium  of  his  or  her  organization  seems  to 
be.    Second,  I  will  present  brief  portraits  of  a  few  other  organizations  that 
I  have  heard  about,  observed,  or  worked  with  since  Upward  Bound.    In  some 
cases,  I  used  the  theory  of  historical  stages  merely  to  interpret  events  I  was 
observing;  in  some  cases,  I  used  it  as  a  guide  to  my  own  action;  in  some  cases, 
I  shared  the  theory  with  members  of  the  organization  and  they  (or  we)  used  it 
together  to  c^ide  action.    It  is  only  because  I  and  others  have  found  the 
theoiy  useful  in  acition  that  T  have  bothered  to  present  it  in  the  fitst  place. 
I  hope  that  applying  it  to  other  cases,  even  if  only  suggestively,  will  help 
the  reader  determine  its  relevance  to  his  or  her  situation. 
The  table  of  J5tage-characteristics  follows: 


ERIC  * 


A13. 


STAGES  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  DEVEIOPMI-NT 


0^ 


I.  FANTASIES 

a.  dreams,  fantasies  about  future,  Initial  visions 

b.  Informal  conversations  with  friends,  work  associates 

c.  diffuse  colIaboration--discussing  or  working  with  others  on 
occasional,  related  projects  to  er.plore  shared  interests 

d.  episodic  exploration  of  varied  parts  of  the  social  environment 
to  see  how  they  relate  to  fantasies,  where  opportunities  exist, 
what  potential  consecuences  of  action  would  be 


II.  INVESTMENTS 


a.  organizers  make  definite  commitment  to  enterprise 

b.  'parent^  Institutions  make  financial,  structural,  spiritual 
commitments  to  nurture 

c.  early  rela t ionip-build ing  among  potential  leaders,  members, 
clients,  advisors 

d.  leadership  style  nerjotiated 

issues  arise  about  the  validity,  reliability,  and  depth  of  the 
various  personal  and  institutional  cotiuaitments 


III.  DETERMINATIONS 

a.  specific  goals,  clients,  staff,  members  determined  (hiring, 
admissions ) 

b.  recognizatle  physical  territory  delineated 

c.  first  common  tasks  and  time  commitments 

d.  psychological  contracts  between  various  parties  and  organization 
defined  iaiplicitly  or  o;<plicttly 

e.  persistence-unity  exhibited  in  face  of  perceived  privation  or 
threat 


IV.  EXPERIMENTS 


alternative  legal,  governing,  administrative,  physical,  production, 
communication,  planning,  scheduling,  celebratory,  and/or  interpersonal 
structures-processes  practiced  (modeled,  role  played),  tested  in 
operation,  and  reformed 


V.    PRE-DEFINED  PFODUCTIVITY 


ERIC 


a.     focus  on  doing  the  pre-defined  task 

h.    viability  of  product  ~  single  criterion  of  success 

c.    standards  and  structures  taken  for  granted  (often  formalized, 

inst  itut  icna  1  i^.eJ) 
^d.     effort  to  r;uantify  results  based  on  defined  standards 

reality  conceived  of  as  dichotonious  and  corrpetitive :  succe.-s- 

f allure ,  leadcr-fol  lower ,  legit  ima te- 11  legit  ittiate-i I  legit  inui  te , 

work-p lay,  reasonab le-emot iona I ,  etc . 
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VI.    OPENLY  CHOSEN  STRUCTURE 


a.  shared  continual  reflection  about  larger  (wider,  deeper,  more  long- 
tcrni,  more  abstract)  purposes  of  the  organization 

b.  developraent  of  open  interpersonal  process,  with  disclosure,  support, 
and  confrontation  on  value-stylistic-emotional  issues 

c.  evaluation  of  effects  of  own  behavior  on  others  in  organization 
and  forniativt!  research  on  effects  of  organisation  on  environment 
("social  accounting");  i.e.,  determining  whether  abstract  purposes 
are  being  realized  inpractice 

d.  direct  facing  and  resolution  of  paradoxes:    freedom  v.  control, 
expcit  V.  participatory  decision-making,  etc. 

e»      creative,  trans-conventional  solutions  :o  conflicts 
f.      organizational  his-story  becomes  my-story* 

g»      deliberately  chosen  structure  with  commitment  to  it,  over  time, 
the  structure  unique  in  the  experience  of  the  participants  or 
among  'similar'  organizations 

h.      primary  emphasis  on  horizontal  rather  than  vertical  role  differen- 
tiation 

1.      development  of  symmetrical  rather  than  subordinate  relation  with 

parent'  organizations 
J.      gaining  of  distinctive  public  repute 

(CRISIS  OF  TRANSITION  TO  SPIRITUAL  GROUND) 
VII.  FOUNDATIONAL  COMMUNITY 


a.      regular,  personal,  shared  research  on  relations  among  spiritual, 
theoretical,  and  behavioral  qualities  of  experience 

bi      transcendence  of  pre-existing  cultural  o  tegories  and  appreciation 
of  the  continuous  interplay  of  opposite:  ^  action-research,  sex- 
politic?.,  past-future,  symbolic-diabolic,  etc. 

c.  structure  '^gofis  under^  phcenix  rises  from  ashes,  shared  purpose 
(spirit)  revealed  as  sustaining 

d.  new  experiences  of  time:  time  as  organic;  interplay  of  timely, 
timeless,  and  time-bound;  spirit  as  illuminating  and  mean-ing 
the  past  and  future;  history  as  myth  (where  myth  means  ultimate 
truth) 


VIII.    LIBERATING  STRUCTURES  (from  pp.230-  ) 

a.  lowering  of  membership  boundary  between  organization  and  environment; 
inclusive  rather  than  exclusive,  given  commitment  by  aspirants  to 

6  el f- 1  r ans  f  o  rmn  L  ion 

b.  tasks  dnliveratloy  ironic  to  cllucidate  hidden  relationships, 
incoraprehciisible  (unpleasant,  undoable)  without  reference  to  their 
expression  of  and  inspiration  from  organizational  processes  and 
purposes 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Judy  Putzel  for  this  formulation. 
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Ct    commitment  by  'leaders'  to  pre-meditated  structural  evolutton  over 
time 

use  of  all  authority  granted  'leaders'  to  e:<ercise  psycho-soclTi I 
,  .  jiu-jitsu,  leading  to  increased  sense  of  loving  empowerment  among 

other  mombers 

openness    (vulnerability)  of  'leaders'  to  challenge  regarding 
their  authenticity 

IX«     (uncharted,  to  my  knowledge) 

Most  organizations  that  we  see  about  us  operate  at  the  stage  of  "Pre- 
Defined  Productivity"..    If  an  organization  does  not  achieve  this  stage, 
It  rarely  lasts  long.    At  the  same  time,  I  have  already  mentioned  (pp,  364ff) 
the  various  social  pressures  which  make  it  rare  for  an  organization  to 
develop  beyond  "Pre-Defined  Productivity."     This  theory  of  historical 
stages  of  organizational  development  creates  an  impetus  for  organisations 
to' negotiate  the  earlier  stages  more  carefully  and  to  accept  the  challenge 
to  evolve  toward  the  later  stages.    It  does  so  first  by  simply  bringing 
the  qualitatively  different  concerns  of  each  stage  into  locus  and  clari- 
fying their  developmental  logic,  and  second  by  suggesting  the  negative 
consequences  of  skipping  or  incompletely  resolving  any  stage* 

The  dynamics  by  which  organizations  enter,  resolve,  and  transcend  a 
given  stage  remain  largely  implicit  and  impressionistic  in  this  study.,  as 

do  the  standards  by  which  we  might  determine  whether  an  organization  i:; 

.J 

growing  (in  this  qualitative  sense)  at  the  "right  pace"  and  is  resolving 
each  stage  "successfully"ratner  than  "pathologically."    But  the  very 
notion  and  definition  of  stages  or.  organizationr'.l'  development  alerts  us 
to  these  question*;  about  appropriate  dynamics  and  appropriate  standards 
of.  success.    To  assume  we  already  know  how  to  change  organizations  and 
when" we  are  doing  so  successfully  is  merely  to  fall  back  into  the 
•♦PRE-DEFIMED  PRODUCTIVITY"  mode  of  thinking. 
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'  Thlo  theory  of  hUtorlcal  stages  o£  organizational  development  provides 
the  basis  for  a  new  philosophy  and  practice  of  leadership.  Organizational 
leaders  can  no  longer  be  considered  constructive  and  successful  If  they 
play  conservative  or  radical  roles,    authoritative  or  participatory  roles. 
Rather  organUatlonal  leaders  must  become  capable  of  enacting  any  one  of 
these  roles  at  the  appropriate  time  In  an  organUatlon's  development. 
Each  role  can  be  either  constructive  or  destructive,  depending  on  the 
organization's  stage  of  development  and  its  point  within  the  given  stage. 
At  the  s.-.me  time,  organizational  leaders  can  no  longer  be  considered 
constructive  and  successful  If  they  "grow"  the  organization  In  physical  or 
financial  or  ^npower  terms.    Rather  they  must  become  capable  of  leading 
the  organization  to  grow  In  the  qualitative,  human,  spiritual  terms 
suggested  by  this  theory,  if  that  organization  Is  to  enhance  and  celc- 
brate  hunvan  dignity. 

FREE  SCHOOLS 

one  way  to  develop  a  more  general  sense  of  the  applicability  of  this 
theory  to  other  orsanlzatlonal  settings  Is  to  see  how  it  helps  us  to 
analyze  the  phenomenon  of  "free  schools"  as  they  have  developed  over  the 
past  eight  years  or  so.    The  very  name  "free  school"  is  already  suggestive 
Of  the  likely  status  of  these  efforts  in  terms  of  the  organizational 
'    stages  defined  here.    A  fundamental  motivation  In  the  creation  of  free 

schools  seems  to  be  a  reaction  aga'.nst  the  coercive,  confining,  contormlty- 
produ.clng  bureaucratic  structures  of  conventional  educat.lon.    At  the  same 
tl«e.  the  Utopian  cast  of  the  phrase  "free  school."  as  contrasted  to 
„orc  paradoxical  phrases  such  as  "open  structure"  or  "liberating  discipline 
o  ,,"t»  that  organizers  loyal  to  such  a  concept  are  stlU  caught  In  , 
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dlchotomous  thinking,  stllL  caught  In  the  most  Intimate  and  Insidious 
aspect  of  the  structure  they  would  like  to  reject  totally.    To  the  degree 
'that  this  is  true,  they  will  tend  to  oppose  all  efforts  to  develop  structures 
as  contrary  to  the  ideal  of  freedom.    Likewise,  they  may  oppose  attention  to 
practical,  concrete  effects  of  the\r  behavior,  in  the  Interest  of  attending 
to  abstract  Issues  of  social  justice  which  conventional  schools  all  too 
frequently  Ignore.    Similarly,  members  of  free  schools,  assessing  reality 
through  dichotomizing  conceptual  structures,  may  oppose  all  unilateral 
initiatives  in  the  name  of  participative  decision-making  (what  I  have  called 
"diffuse  collaboration'*) .    These  are  characteristic  postures  in  which  our  staff 
at  Upward  Bound  sometimes  found  ourselves  and  which  I  have  repeatedly  heard. 
In  characterizations  of  free  schools.  '  . 

The  effect  of  such  dlchotomous  thinking  is  to  paralyze  an  organization 
between  the  stages  of  ''Pre-Def ined  Productivity'*  and  ''Openly  Chosen  Structure", 
negating  the  former,  untible  to  affirm  the  latter.    Often  the  paralyzing  con- 
flicts themselves  result  in  two  polarized  factions  which  might  be  named 
the  "collaborative  Idealists"  and  the  "task-oriented  realists"  (Lawler  1972, 
Hamilton  1973). 

Dlchotomous  thinking  also  s^nps  all  creativity  from  conversations  about 
the  larger  purposes  of  the  organization,  and  these  discussions  tend  to  become 
defenses  of  pre-conceived  ideologies  rather  than  explorations  toward  illu- 
minating integrative  Ideas.    Furthermore,  dlchotomous  thinking  leads  to  a 
fault-finding  orientation  ("It*s  your  fault,"  "No,  it^s  your  fault")  rather 
than  to  appreciation  of  the  systemic  quality  of  relationships.     Such  fault- 
finding may  operate  under  the  guise  of  interpersonal  openness  and  gradually 
poison  the  atmosphere. 
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•  Gaskln  (1973)  has  written  an  encouraging  account  of  how  a  parent-run 
community  school  gradually  began  to  overcome  this  paralyzing  fault-finding 
orientation,  when  the  parent-chairwoman  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
principal  of  the  school  both  began  to  use  a  consultant  to  lock  at  how  they 
could  improve  the  congruence  and  effectiveness  of  their  own  behavior.  Until 
that  time,  the  staff,  the  administration,  and  the  parent  policy-making 
communities  had  all  tended  to  blame  the  other  two  groups  for  the  school's 
problems^    Since  that  time,  each  group  has  begun  to  do  formative  research  on 
Its  own  effectiveness,  has  begun  to  take  more  initiatives  ana  follow  them 
through  to  implementation,  and  has  begun  to  hold  workshops  to  develop  needed 
skills. 

Another  aspect  of  the  historical-stage  theory  which  helps  to  analyze 
free  schools  is  its  emphasis  on  the  early  stages  of  organizational  develop- 
mcnt^    Cooper  (1973)  offers  brief  case  studies  of  the  development  of  seven 
free  schools  and  impressionist i.ca I ly  applies  the  Erikson  theory  to  them 
(referring  back  to  an  earlier  outline  of  my  theory,  Torbert  1972).  Four 
of  the  seven  schools  disbanded  in  the  first  few  years  (one  before  opening). 
In  all  cases  where  significant  ^/unresolvable"  issues  cropped  up  later  in  a 
school's  development,  Cooper  finds  that  they  leap-frogged  over  the  •^Invest- 

or 

mcnts,^*  '^DetermLnations*',  iXcd  ^'Expcr iments^'  stages  on  the  basis  of  sudden 
unilateral  actions  by  a  leader.    Cooper  puts  particular  emphasis  on  the 
long-term  liabilities  of  leap-frogging  the  ''Autciiomy*'  or  ^Determinations*' 
stage,  which  Is  reminiscent  of  the  problems  we  encountered  with  our  now  staff 
at  Upward  Bound  the  second  spring  after  leap-fro;5glng  over  that  same  stage 
ln*our  selection  process. 

The  usefulness  of  fully  negotiating  the  early  stages  of  organizational 
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development  is  exempllfiec!  by  Lawlcr's  (1072)  fascinatinc  account  of  starting 
^  an  alternative  school  with  working  cla.-i  teenagers.    The  process  began  by 
informal  Sunday  night  meetings  at  his  Uom«j,  where  an  atmosphere  developed 
In  which  the  students  felt  free  to  talk  about  thslr  lives,  their  problems, 
and  their  desires.    Over  six  months,  their  concern  moved  from  more  concrete, 
short-term   problems  and  solutions  (e.g.,  boredom— camping  trip  together) 
to  more  abstract,  long-term  problems  and  solutions  (e.g.,  alienation  frcm 
school  and  from  own  future  prospects--trip  to  Philadelphia  to  -see  alternative 
schools— discussion  of  developing  own  school).    Together  Lawler  and  the 
students  gained  moral  and  financial  support  from  parents,  the  mayor,  and 
the  city  council  for  a  summer  program. 

^  At  this  point,  the  organizing  process  entered  a  year-long  period  of 
hiatus,  paralysis,  and  breakdown.    Lawler  left  the  area  for  the  summer 
after  the  program  had  b'een  staffed.     In  the  fall  enthusiasm  was  still  high, 
and  a  storefront  was  opened.    Now,  however,  a  distinct  staff  group  had  emerged 
and  met  regularly,  and  Uwler  found  his  mode  of  operation  opposed  by  the 
majority.    His  practical,  nolitical  approach  of  having  persons  with  a  common 
commitment  work  together  on  the  basis  of  individual  initiative  to  achieve 
definite  results  was  shackled  by  the  predominant  view  in  f^vor  of  formal, 
collaborative  dec  is  ion -m.n  king  and  of  opening  the  storefront  to  any  who  wished 
to  use  it.    Gradually,  action  declined  in  favor  of  conversation,  and  persons 
from  the  community  who  had  not  participated  in  creating  the  organization 
began  to  use  the  storefront  irresponsibly,  causing  noise  that  disturbed  the 
neighborhood  and  bringing  in  drugs  and  liquor.    Finally,  in  the  spring,  the 
police  raided  the  storefront  after  complaints  and  closed  it.    This  crisis 
completed  the  demoraUaatton  of  the  preceding  months  and  could  easily  have 
killed  the  whole  enterprise. 
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Instead,  working  Informally  with  the  titular  head  of  the  staff  and  with 
the  originally  committed  students,  Lawler  reopened  the  storefront  and  within 
six  weeks  restored  its  credibility  within  the  conirnunlty  and  r^alncd  funding 
and  accitdltatlon  to  open  as  an  alternative  high  school.    The  crisis  seemed 
to  rekindle  Lawler^s  assert Ivoness  and  to  convince  the  rest  ol  the  staff 
that  some  action  was  needed.    This  startling  emergence  of  the  phoenix  from 
the  ashes  seems  largely  attributable  to  the  residue  of  shared  spirit  from 
the  first  year  of  organizing  and  to  Lawler ^s  leadership  style  which  was 
more  congruent  In  practice,  if  not  In  rhetoric,  with  the  post-bureaucratic 
stages  of  organizing. 

ESTABLISHED  SCHOOLS 

If  free  schools  rarely  achieve  equilibrium  at  post-bureaucratic  stages 
of  functioning,  many  factors  make  it  even  more  difficult  for  established 
schools  to  do  so.     In  general,  established  schools  are  committed  to  achieving 
various*  indexes  of  pre-defined  productivity,  so  that  the  twin  spectres  of 
chaos  and  paralysis,  which  organization  members*  anzleties  often  lead  them  to 
envision  at  crisis  points  between  stages,  are  particularly  threatening  to 
faculty  and  administrators  at  such  schools.    Nevertheless,  the  vague  visions 
of  qualitatively  better,  trans-bureaucratic  learning  environments  have  per- 
meated established  institutions  as  well  as  the  counter-culture  in  recent  years. 

My  impression  is  that  attempts  to  change . established  institutions  or 
sub-parts  of  them  usually  go  through  repeated  cycles  of  enthusiasm-seml- 
partlclpat lon-paralysis-hostility-apathy-unilateral  action  by  the  staff-* 
hostlllty-reexamlnatlon,  ending  after  a  few  years  in  bitterness,  exhaustion, 
snd  perhaps  some  rueful  learning.    The  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education, 
vherc  I  now  work,  offers  some  interesting  e::amples.     It  .-ertninly  qualifies 
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as  an  established  Institution  (though  not  nearly  so  much  so  as  the  rest  of 
Harvard)-    At  the  same  time,  Its  faculty  and  students,  all  mature  adults 
'  htghly  qualified  In  the  bureaucratic  terms  of  our  society,  have  deep  professional, 
and  often  personal,  interests  in    .'doping  qualitatively  better  learning 
environments.  What  more  likely  established  institution  to  succeed  in  developing 
to  the  stage  of  ''Openly  Chosen  Structure"? 

In  the  past  four  years  three  new  doctoral  programs  have  started  here, 
each  explicitly  committed  not  only  to  pioneering  new  areas  of  research  and 
training  but  also  to  developing  more  humane,  communal,  participative  processes. 
Each  program  began  small,  with  between  twenty  and  thirty  students  and  faculty 
In  each,  and  each  has  added  about  ten  students  a  year,  the  earliest  students 
now  beginning  to  receive  their  doctorates. 

Although  there  are  many  differences  In  atmosphere  and  emphasis  among  the 
three  programs,  tlielr  underlying  organizational  dynamics  show  several  striking 
similarities.    All  three  have  been  through  the  repeated  cycles  mentioned 
above,  two  ferociously,  one  more  mildly.     In  all  three  cases,  students  re- 
peatedly complain  about  the  gap  between  faculty  members'  rhetoric  and  their 
actual  practice.     In  all  three  cases,  students  seem  to  be  competent  fault- 
finders but  seem  paralyzed  when  It  cones  to  taking  constructive  action.  In 
all  three  cases,  *)oth  stucents  and  faculty  complain  of  endless  abstract 
talk  and  virtually  no  collective  action.    The  one  meeting  I  attended  of  one 
of  the  programs  m;^y  Illustrate  what  they  mean:  the  group  spoke  for  two  hours 
about  ways  In  which  they  could  get  to  know  one  another's  Interests  better; 
various  proposals  for  bulletin  boards  and  other  modes  of  communication  were 
Mde;  not  once  did  someone  share  his  Interests,  asK  about  another's  Interests, 
or  suggest  a  procedure  for  begfrnlng  to  share  Interests  right  then  And  there. 
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It  seems  that  no  matter  what  the  differences  in  age,  race/  income,  or 
level  of  formal  education,  persons  in  this  culture  are  equally  incompetent 
vhen  it  comes  to  organizing  theii  thought  and  action  in  vnys  more  subtle, 
more  integra.ted,  and  mor^|^'^r<H.nc»  than  the  bureaucratic  mode.     I  have 
"■^omctimes  seen  black  Upward  Bound  teenagers  deal  more  subtly  and  constructively 
than  white  Harvard  profes^Jors  with  theoretical  differences  inhibiting  group 
action.     I  \iave  sometimes  seen  rich,  apathetic  college  undergraduates  show 
more  courage  in  confronting  fraternity  brothers  than  a  professional  usually 
shows  in  confronting  colleagues. 

I  have  seen  enough  such  anomalies  to  feel  sure  that  the  kinds  of 
knowledge  and  the  kinds  of  practice  currently  propagat^;J  by  our  disciplines 
and  professions  provide  no  advantage  whatsoever  in  organizing  a  better 
future  life  together.    And  I  have  seen  enough  unintentional  destruct iveness 
and  defensive  moral  stupidity  to  fear  what  will  happen  if  the  convent*.^,  al 
order  finishes  crumbling  before  we  all  develop  a  deep  commitment  to  the 
common,  personal,  experiential  learning  necessary  to  move  along  the  path 
of  greater  self-direction  and  fuller  collaboration. 

Just  as  I  write  this  chapter  in  June^  1973,  Jeb  Hagruder  has  testified 
at  the  Watergate  hearings  that  he  was  merely  emulating  his  ethics  teacher, 
Bill  Coffin,  when  he  broke  the  law  in  the  service  of  President  Nixon  during 
and  after  the  Watergate  incident.    That  he  acted  secretly,  from  loyalty  to 
a  person,  and  with  Intent  to  avoid  prosecution,  whereas  Coffin  acted  publicly, 
with  appeal  to  a  higher  lav;,  and  Inviting  prosecution  seem  to  be  differences 
too  subtle  for  Ma.^jruder's  moral  Intelligence  to  grasp  in  his  moments  of  crisis 
(which  is  when  moral  intelligence  is  tested).    He  kept  his  cool  In  the  witness 
chair  at  the  price  of  sealing  himself  off  from  Insight,  ethical  turbulence. 
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.nd  re.for».tio„.    insofar       Ms  choice  sy*oU.os  the  kind  of  choice 

cybernetic  soclet,  hu«„  truth,  not  Institutional  loyalt,.  ^nlpu.atlon. 

cynlcu™.  anc  hypocrisy,  .eco^es  the  centra,  organizing  po„er.    The  l^edlacy 
and  ubiquity  of  l.u-or»u..„,.  undor^ln.s  r.nne.  notions  of  .political  realls™' 
and  .nk..  truth-seeklng.  truth-telUng  and  trust-buUdlng  practically 
necessary  as  „eU  as  .orally  compelling  political  processes.    Their  absence. 
hlshUghted  by  the  glare  of  .edia  attention.  ,ulcUy  heighten  public  distrust 
of  government  to  the  point  where  It  can  hardly  function,  as  the  Watergate 
hearings  show.  .Under  these  conditions  unintentional  destructiveness  and 
defensive  .oral  stupidity  can  no  longer  be  considered  personal  privileges, 
instead  they  now  become  fundamental  threats  to  the  spirit  of  law  and  order.' 

USING  THE  STAGE-THEORY  TO  PROMaTE  CHANGE  AND  STABILITY 

We  can  Interrupt  the  somber  line  of  thought  projected  above  to  Inquire 

how  the  stage-theory  can  help  persons  and  organizations  to  move  along  the 

path  of  greater  self -direction  and  fuller  collaboration.    I  will  offer  two 

examples  of  situations  In  which  i  introduced  this  theory. 

The  first  was  a  nine-week  Applle.  Behavioral  Science  Internship  program 

la  which  I  participated,  offered       the  National  Training  Laboratories  at 
Bethel,  Maine,  during  the  summer  of  1,70.    There  were  t„enty-st.  Interns  from 
various  professional  and  social  action  fields  ranging  from  theolugy  to  com- 
munity action,  most  of  whom  were  Ph.D. 's.    About  three  staff  members  were 
associated  with  us  at  any  one  time,  rotating  each  week  or  so.  e.cept  for  one 
co-ordlnator.  who  stayed  with  us  throughout.    The  weekend  after  the  third  week 
the  Interns  offered  two  community  development  programs  for  different  communi- 
ties m  New  England,  an  e.erclse  arranged  by  the  staff  of  the  program'.  After 
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this  ''Pre-Dcf Ined  Productivity,"  a  severe  depression  seemed  to  fall  over  the 
*  program,  with  many  members  questioning  its  validity.    The  v;eekend  programs 
Could  have  no  more  than  marginal  impact  upon  the  respective  communities  and 
clearly  did  not  represent  a  deep  or  sustained  commitment  by  the  interns  to 
each  community,    Hence,  they  served  as  easy  targets  for  complaints  against 
the  hit-and-run  (  ality  of  the  professional  consulting  model  to  which  we  had 
apprenticed  ourselves.    At  the  same  time,  various  individual  Interns  had 
received  d Isconf Irming  feedback  about  their  behavior  from  clients,  peers, 
or  staff  and  v/ere  devoting  their  energies  to  digesting  that. 

After  a  formal  meeting  had  dissolved  in  tired  liiertia,  an  Informal  group 
of  about  half  the  Interns  spontaneously  met  together  and  decided  to  use  the^ 
following  day,  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  modeling  systems,  to  create  models 
of  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  the  program.     I  described  my  stage-theory 
of  organizational  development  to  the  sub-group  with  which  I  worked  the  following 
morning,  and  we  agreed  that  it  described  accurately  the  significant  events  and 
sequences  of  the  first  three  weeks,  as  well  as  the  present  crisis  of  purpose. 
We  developed  a  specific  structure  which  we  thought  would  help  us  complete 
the  transition  to  the  ''Identity'*  or  ''Openly  Chosen  Structure"  stage,  as 
well  as  a  structure  for  living  out  the  stage  Itself.    During  the  afternoon, 
when  the  various  sub-groups  shared  their  modeling  efforts,  our  model  and  suggested 
structure  was  enthusiastically  accepted  as  the  next  step  for  the  program 
(although  there  had  been  no  expectation  that  the  modeling  exercises  would 
necessarily  lead  to  such  action).  The  agreement  was  easy  and  unanimous,  the 
only  decision  of  that  summer  to  which  those  two  adjectives  can  be  applied, 
Therewith,  the  atmosphere  of  the  program  brightened  for  the  following  week, 

The  transitional  structure  involved  meetings  of  small  groups  to -diagnose 
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each  Individual's  deepest  personal/professional  developmental  alms  and  needs, 
as  veil  as  his  or  her  foremost  resources.    The  resulting  lists  were  to  be 
posted  around  the  main  meeting  room,  and  from  then  on  the  following  "stable'^ 
structure  would  occur.    Each  morning  persons  (including  staff  members)  with 
needs  or  resources  they  wished  attended  to  immediately  would  stand  close  to 
their  lists,  while  others  moved  to  the  middle  of  the  room;  the  persons  close 
to  their  lists  would  specify  what  they  needed  or  had  to  offer,  while  the  others 
shopped  among  these  choices  for  an  activity  that  used  their  resources  or 
responded  to  a  need,  thus  forming  groups  for  the  day. 

The  result  was  a  structure  which  expressed  the  particularity  not  only  of 
this  organisation  but  also  of  each  Individual  within  It.    Paradoxically,  the 
physical  movements  highlighted  freedom  of  choice  and  commitment  to  others  at 
the  same  time,  overcoming  the  commonly  experienced  dichotomy  between  "doing 
one's  own  thing''  and.  concern  for  others  (a  dichotomy  which  egocentric  applied 
behavioral  sclenLlsts  with  social  action  leanings  are  most  desirous  of  overcomin 

A  deeper  paradox,  unnoticed  and  unresolved  at  the  time  but  highlighted 
by  later  events  In  the  program,  was  the  emphasis  of  this  particular  structure  : 
on  Individual  development  rather  than  on  some  comr.on  need  of  the  program  as 
a  whole.    In  this  sense,  we  had  not  developed  one  particular  structure  for 
the  program,  but  rather  a  ^fraraework' which  legitimized  constantly  shifting 
structures.    Thu^5,  it  represented  a  partial  regression  to  the  'Experiments^' 
stage  of  organizational  development. 

After  a  week  of  relatively  satisfactory  operation  in  our  ''Identity" 
Stage  structure  and  still  well  before  the  end  of  the  program, .  intern  conver- 
sation began  to  turn  Increasingly  to  apparently  unproductive  wrangles  about 
the'hlstory  of  thv.  program.    Everyone  implicitly  assumed  that  his  view  of 
^        history  was  objective,  at  least  with  respect  to  himself.    An  atmosphere  of 
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complaint  rather  than  of  creative  synthesis  existed  in  these  conversations. 
There  had  been  much  talk  of  the  interns  as  a  "learning  community,"  and  now  ^, 

\ 

'  the  question  arose  whether  we  really  were  a  community  and  whether  that  had 
been  an  appropriate  aim  in  the  first  place.    There  was  no  sense  that  our 
present  actions  could  miike  us  into  a  community  If  we  chose,  thereby  transmuting 
pur  shared  history  Into  the  history  of  a  community. 

At  the  same  time,  some  persons  wished  to  change  from  the  rotating 
"Identity"  stage  structure  to  more  stable  groups  that  could  provide  more 
Intense  personal  growth  experiences  for  persons.    Once  again,  even  though  a 
form  very  much  like  what  I  have  called  "Foundational  Community"  was  being 
proposed,  there  was  little  sense  of  creative  struggle  toward  a  common  future 
and  more  sense  of  wrangling  over  personal  preferences. 

My  model  of  historical  stages  still  hung  on  the  wall  of  the  large  meeting 
room,  but  It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  others  that  the  various  felt  dissatis- 
factions might  be  symptoms  of  transition  to  another  stage  or  that,  If  looked 
at  together,  they  might  form  a  pattern  revealing  the  quality  of  the 
next  stage.    I  did  not  reintroduce  the  model  mysfelf,  partly  because  I  was 
preoccupied  by  other  matters,  partly  because  I  was  not  in  the  mood  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  Influencing  others,  and  partly  because  I  was  Interested 
to  see  whether  anyone  else  would  remember  It.    No  one  did,  and  the  program 
Umped  to  a  somewhat  desultory  end. 

Of  course,  as  the  name  Itself  implies,  the  transition  to  "Foundational 
Community"  represents  the  most  serious  possible  commitment  persons  can  make 
to  one  another  (I'ideed,  a  more  serious  commitment  than  persons  whose  thought 
and  action  fits  the  "Pre-Deflncd  productivity"  mode  can  possibly  make),  so  It 
tfl  "hardly  something  to  ex'perlmcnt  toward  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  time,    nad  we 
explicitly  considered  whether  we  wished  to  become  a  foundational  community  for 
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•  one  another,  sharing  our  aspirations,  our  work,  and  our  love  across  the 
thousands  of  miles  that  would  soon  separate  us,  we  might  veil  have  decided 

% 

that  we  did  not  wish  to  do  so.    But  such  a  decision  would  have  left  an  active 
taste  In  our  mouths,  a  taste  of  choosing  our  own  death,  rather  than  the 
passive  taste  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  common  experience. 

The  second  e:;ample  is  of  a  small  organization  of  about  ten  persons  funded 
to  run  drug  education  groups  for  public  school  staffs  from  various  different 
districts.    This  group  invited  me  to  consult  with  thera  about  how  to  research 
their  own  effectiveness  both  as  group  leaders  and  within  their  own  staff. 
At  our  first  meeting,  the  two  members  representing  the  staff  informed  me-- 
bVfore  I  could  set  the  same  condition  myself --that  I  would  have  to  meet  the 
whole  staff  before  a  decision  could  be  reached  about  our  working  together. 
At  the  full  staff  meeting  a  rela:ced  atmosphere  prevailed,  and  members  raised 
anxieties  and  concerns  straight-f or^/ardly,  without  misplaced  efforts  to  avoid 
discomfort  Ins  me.    Thereafter,  tapes  and  meeting  observations  revealed; 

(1)  that  dual  group  leaders  alrer.dy  crltlcued  one  another's  behavior  thoughtfully; 

(2)  that  the  staff  operated  collaboratively  with  horizontal  role  differentiations 
(e.g.,  a  researcher,  an  administrator);  (3)  that  a  strong  commitment  to 
organizational  tasks  e:sistcd,  such  that,  for  example,  one  member  willingly 

took  another's  pet  to  the  veterinarian  in  an  emergency  so  that  the  other  could 
tneet  a  regular  task  appointment;  (4)  that  the  openness  was  more  than  superficial. 
For  example,  the  group  derided  together  that' one  member  should  leave  the 
organization  because  he  was  not  good  at  leading  groups.    This  was  done  in 
direct  conversation  with  that  member  and  with  his  agreement.    In  short,  the 
organization  showed  itself  to  be  functioning  in  a  stable  manner  at  the  "Openly 
Chosen  Structure"  stage  of  organizational  structure  without  any  intervention 
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Later  In  the  year,  when  the  members  of  the  organizatton  were  experiencing 
a  particularly  painful  period  of  self-examination,  trying  to  determine  whether 
they  should  be  trying  to  do  the  kind  of  job  they  were  doing,  with  murmurs  about 
disbanding  and  finding  other  work,  I  shared  the  historical-stage  theory  with 
the  group,  suggesting  that  they  were  at  the  crisis  between  "Openly  Chosen 
Structure"  and  "Foundational  Community   "    The  theory  provoked  excited  conver- 
sation.   They  felt  that  the  characteristics  of  "Openly  Chosen  Structure" 
described  them  very  well.    It  was  as  though  they  had  needed  such  a  concept 
to  confirm  their  felt  identity,  to  give  them  the  confidence  to  continue  to 
face  the  many  uncertainties  they  were  experiencing.    The  notion  cf  shared 
purpose  underlying  structure  seemed  to  legitimize  the  possibility  of  changing 
their  short-term  goals  and  pattern  of  operation  without  having  to  leave  the 
organization.    They  also  confirmed  that  they  were  beginning  to  e::perlence 
"the  Interplay  of  opposltes,"  having  just  the  day  before  discussed  at  length 
whether  to  take  a  camping  trip  together  and.  If  so,  what  the  expectations 
about  sexual  sharing  would  be. 

There  was  a  sense  of  caution  In  the  group  about  committing  Itself  to 
"Foundational  Community."    I  strongly  reinforced  this  caution,  noting  that 
t  myself  did  not  know  exactly  what  Its  characteristics  meant  and  portended, 
and  that;  spiritual  research  usually  requires  guidance  if  It  is  to  exceed 
mere  fantasy.    A?  time  went  by,  the  group  completed  the  tasks  it  had  contracted 
for  that  year,  at:  the  satae  time  significantly  reconceived  their  goals  for  the 
following  year,  and  won  grants  to  do  their  newly-defined  job. 

It  may  be  well  to  end  our  consideration  of  the  stage  theory  of  organ- 
izatlonnlt  development  on  this  cautious  note.    To  explore  beyond  tha  conventions 
e»f  "^re-Defined  Productivity"  and  especially  to  approach  the  interplay  of  body 
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and  spirit  characteristic  of  "Foundational  Community"  Is  to  accept  challenge 
an''  risk.    To  urge  such  a  risk  on  others  may  serve  only  to  Increase  the 
risk.    Each  person  and  each  organization  must  consult  his  (her)  (its)  own 
yearnings  and  purposes  to  find  whether  caution  requires  this  sort  of  risk. 
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XIX  .  '..THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  ACTION  SCIENCE 


I  have  told  a  story  about  my  personal  experience  in  a  situation  where 
collective  forces  were  bursting  throut,h  p'^vious  social  definitions  of 
reality.    I  have  alr,o  elaborated,  a  model  and  theory  in  an  effort  to  high- 
light the  ginoral  significance  of  the  particular  events  I  have  recounted. 

« 

In  short,  I  am  trying  to  tell  the  truth  about  certain  events^-events  which 
I  intuit  to  be  of  sufficient  personal  and  social  significance  to  warrant 
such  an  effort-- this  intuition  itself  the  implicit  truth  I  am  trying  to 
expl icate. 

A  thousand  and  one  objections  to  this  purported  "truth"  immediately 
ar.ise.    How  can  I  tell  "the  truth"  v/hen  the  very  exercise  of  writing  in- 
volves the  continuing  choice  of  this  topic  not  that  topic,  this  word  not 
that  v/ord—'ini^ continuing  judgment  to  represent  one  aspect  of  reality  in 
one  way  rather  than  another  aspect  in  another  way?   How  can  I  tell  "the 
truth"  when  the  very  process  involved  in  the  telling  always  transcends 
its  own  explication,  generating  further  truth/lie  material? 

Indeed,  how  can  I  claim  to  tell  "the  truth"  when  I  disregard  the 
usual  conventions  for  increasing  confidence  that  something  approaching 
"truth"  is  being  told?   On  the  one  hand,  I  might  have  told  the  story  from 
my  point  of  view,  making  only  the  modest  truth-claim  for  it  that  it  at- 
tempted to  reproduce  my  particular  perspective  on  some  particular  events. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  I  wjshed  to  verify  a  general  theory  with  objective 
data,  I  might  have  taken  the  convGntional  precaution  of  researching  events 
In  which  I  was  not  an  interested      ticipant.    Since  I  have  violated  both 
of  these  conventions,  how  can  I  support  my  claim  to  be  telling  "the  truth?" 
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Moreover,  if  I  am  at  all  right  in  my  characterization  of  "collectivn 
forces,  .".bursting  through  previous  social  definitions  of  reality,"  then  how 
could  any  one  sot  of  social  torms--any  one  language--tell  "the  truth"  about 
the  two  different  i;ocial  realities? 

Which  "t'^uth"  am  I  speaking  of  an^'way?    "The  truth"  that  I  and  others 
acted  thus-and-so  at  a  given  time?    "The  truth"  as  I  saw  it  reflectively 
at  the  time?   "The  truth"  of  an  event  as  its  consequences  for  our  community 
became  evident?    "The  truth"  of  an  event  as  I  saw  it  at  various  retrospective 
points  during  and  after  the  program? 

How  can  I  spea.<  of  "the  truth"  when  I  present  an  historical  theory— 
£"  theory  of  change  through  time--of  different  truths  at  different  times? 
What  is  the  truth-status  of  the  model  within  which  the  historical  theory 
rests?   Does  it  represent  "the  truth"  in  some  trans-historical --some 
ontological— sense?   What  is  the  historical-cultural  matrix  out  of  which 
the  model  i tsel f. derives? 

"THE  TRUTH" 

These  "thousand  ^^nd  one  objections"  to  my  project  of  telling  the  truth 
derive  mainly,  I  think,  from  the  implication  deep  within  the  linguistic 
structure  of  the  phrase  "the  truth"  that  "the  truth"  could  be  expressed 
once  and  for  all  in  some  particular  external  form  against  which  everyone 
and  everything  would  thereafter  be  measured. 

But  "the  truth"  dances  through  history  too,  as  do  persons  and  organi- 
'zations.  In  this  case,  the  initial  story  of  what  happened  at  Upward  Bound 
represents  the  physical-behavioral  stages,  the  theory  of  collaborative 
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Some  of  these  thousand  and  one  objections  might  nrise  as  questions 
of  any  attempt  to  tell  the  truth,  but  thuy  all  arise,  and  with  special  force, 
In  the  case  of  my  ctteiipt  here,  v/here  I  take  the  roles  oi  both  actor  and 
Scientist >  of  both  observer  and  observed,    The  dilemmas  that  this  particular 
effort  introduces  require  a  concept  of  truth  and  a  notion  of  how  to  do 
social  science  cons3,dernbly  different  from  our  conventional  concept  of  truth 
and  our  conventional  notion  of  how  to  determine  truth  through  social  science. 
Conventionally,  day-to-day,  we  tend  to  view  truth  as  validated,  explicit, 
objective  fact.    My  effort  in  this  book  will  make  sense  only  if  we  can 
conceive  of  truth  and  scientific  method  as  embracing  both  the  explicit  and 
the  implicit,  as  well  as  their  interaction;  both  the  subjective  and  the 
objective,  as  well  as  their  interaction;  both  the  actor  and  the  observer, 
as  well  as  their  interaction;  both  thought  and  action,  as  well  as  their  inter- 
action; both  the  general  and  the  particular,  as  well  as  their  interaction; 
and  both  the  temporary  and  the  permanent,  as  well  as  their  interaction. 

This  chapter  and  the  next  are  devoted  to  developing  a  first  taste  for 
such  an  inclusive  notion  of  truth  and  of  social  science  as  a  procedure  for 
determining  truth.    Even  this  first  taste  will  offer  many  Intermingled  flavors 
flavors  of  the  conceptua 1 the  emotional,  and  the  sensual  aspects  of  truth; 
flavors  of  the  personal,  the  social,  and  the  epistemological  espects  of  truth. 

I  will  begin  by  trying  to  characterize  In  greater  detail  how  we  conven- 
tionally conceive  of  truth,  contrasting    this  conventional  notion  to  a  more 
inclusive  notion.    Then  I  will  turn  to  describing  some  fundamental  features 
of  a  social  science  based  on  the  more  inclusive  notion  of  truth.    And  finally 
I  ItTdicate  some  of  the  kinds  of  effort  a  person  must  make  in  association  with 
others  to  prepare  himself  to  practice  this  now  kind  of  social  science. 
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organizing  over  time  represents  tlie  social -structural  stages,  the  notion 
of  action,  science,  which  follows,  represents  the  incipient  cosmic- 
spiritual  stages. 

"The  truth"  is  jIso  inexhaustible.    It  can  never  be  fully  or  finally 
expressed.    A  tacit  or  implicit  dimension  always  operates  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  speaking  or  writing,  as  Polanyi  (1958)  has  so  eloquently 
made  explicit  for  us.    Nevertheless,  with  artistry,  a  valid  concept  and 
an  appropriate  emotion  can  be  communicated,  with  the  effect  of  refining  and 
sensitizing  another's  awareness  to  the  realm  of  the  implicit,  so  that  its 
messages  may  influence  one's  explicit  behavior  mor.;  clearly,ji^directly , 
^  and  more  strongly.    One  cannot  focus  directly  on  the  realm  of  the  .implicit, 
for  to  do  so  changes  its  locale.    We  may  be  able  to  make  explicit  what 
was  formerly  implicit,  but  the  new  moment  carries  its  own  new  implications. 

The  cosmic-spiritual  stages  of  social  development,  if  we  reach  them 
at  all,  will  not  be  a  time  when  everything  is  explained.    They  will  not 
end  all  mystery,  veplacing  the  subtleties  of  life  with  the  undifferentiated' 
white  glare  of  truth,  as  some  persons  fear  when,  offended  by  "too  much 
honesty,"  they  defend  the  social  value  of  hypocrisy.    No,  the  cosmic- 
spiritual  stages  of  social  development  will  not  end  all  mystery.  Quite 
the  contrary,  people  will  learn  to  welcome  mystery  and  miracle  into  their 
moment-to-moment  awareness.    We  will  break  the  tyranny  of  our  untrained  focal 
attention  and  learn  to  include  subsidiary  and  intentional  modes  of  aware- 
ness within  our  definition  and  experience  of  consciousness.*   The  search 
for  truth  will  cease  to  imply  to  us  the  destruction  of  mystery  and  will 
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.*I  pursue  the  meanings  and  experiences  associated  with  these  different 
modes  of  awareness  in  Learning  from  Experience:  Toward  Consciousness  (1972). 
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come  to  me-xw  once  again,  as  it  did  traditionally,  initiation  into  the 
,  mysteries. 

Perhaps,  we  tend  to  treat  "the  truth"  as  though  it  wore  a  single, 
still  and  constant  external  thing  because  of  its  singular  gender,  be- 
cause of  i^.s  linguistic  status  as  a  noun,  and  because  of  the  way  the 
article  "the"  seems  to  pin  down  its  referent.    If  so,  the  influence  of 
this  linguistic  structure  (and  the  social  structures  consonant  with  it) 
is  very  deep,  as  I  learned  a  number  of  years  ago  when  I  interviewed  blue 
collar  workers  and  as.ked  them,  among  other  things,  what  they  thought  a 
perfect  society  would  be  like  (Torbert  1973a).    "Perfection"  evidently 
sounded  to  them  as  static  as  "the  truth"  may  sound  to  others.  Let's 
listen  to  some  of  their  comments: 

(—What  do  you  think  a  perfect  society  would  be  like?) 

"It  would  be  awfully  bori ng. . .There 'd  be  no  change  or 
challenge  to  it— whether  always  a  cloudy  sky  or  briqht 
and  sunny." 

"It  would  feel  like  hell  if  people  were  perfect.  People 
would  have  no  ambition.    There 'd  be  no  reason  to  have  a 
governing  body— there 'd  be  no  crime." 

"It  would  be  monotonous:  no  squabbles;  nothing    >  do." 

"I'd  never  get  along  in  a  perfect  society.    If  v-'e  all 
thought  alike  and  did  alike,  things  would  be  noing  too 
smooth.    It  would  cause  a  lot  of  unemploymGnt"'because 
you  wouldn't  need  the  police  or  fire  department." 

"There  wouldn't  be  the  challenge  and  excitement  of  the 
two-party  system.    There 'd  be  no  differences,  nothing  to 
discuss... If  there  are  no  challenges,  the  creative  spirit 
dies."    (quotes  from  pp.  153,175) 
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The  worker's  visions  of  perfection  seem  to  be  of  a  condition  so 
constant  that  even  the  weather  would  not  change,  so  singular  that  there 
would  be  no  differences  of  opinion,  so  still  that  there  would  be  no 
movement,  no  life  ("people  would  have  no  ambition". .. "the  creative  spirit 
dies").    Indeed,  one  of  them  explicitly  stated  the  immense  paradox  of 
this  vision  of  perfection,  without  seeming  to  be  bothered  by  the  disson-  • 
ance  of  the  paradox  ("It  would  feel  like  hell  if  people  were  perfect  "). 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  peculiar  twist  of  thought,  by  which  the 
best  of  all  possible  worlds  becomes  transformed  into  the  worst  of  all 
possible  worlds,  is  confined  to  these  workers.    In  this  century  we  have 
seen  claims  of  truth  and  promises  of  perfection  wielded  as  banners  for 
tyrannical  regimes  too  often  not  to  shudder  at  the  horrors  we  associate 
with  such  v/ords. 

But  more  deeply  internalized  than  this  association,  because  more 
common,  more  habitual,  and  less  conscious,  is  our  tendency  to  treat 
truth  and  perfection  as  concrete,  external  qualities  which  would  be 
achieved  by  obliterating  untruth  and  imperfection.    This  tendency  is 
reinforced  by  the  technological  emphasis  of  our  society  on  the  manipu- 
lation and  transformation  of  external  materials  into  desired  products. 
Note  the  concrete  and  externalized  quality  of  the  workers'  descriptions 
of  a  perfect  society.    The  three  abstract,  internal  qualities  mentioned 
(ambition,  challenge,  and  creative  spirit)  are  mentioned  as  absent. 
Feelings  of  love,  friendship  and  community  are  not  mentioned,  nor  are 
ideals  of  justice  and  self-fulfillment,  nor  are  any  of  the  lively  act- 

I 

ivitle:  which  such  qualities  would  occasion. 
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Theologians  have  long  pronounced  the  externalized  version  of  God 
dead.    Like  these  workers,  most  of  us  no  longer  believe  in  th'^  externalized 
versions  of  truth,  perfection,  or  God.    But  the  ghosts  of  these  old  beliefs 
still  haunt  us,  permeating  the  implicit  structure  of  our  thought  in  our  very 
act  of  denying  its  explicit  content.    So,  v.'e  deny  the  possibility  of  truth 
or  perfection  or  God,  while  continuing  to  think  of  them  (in  their  absence) 
in  externalized  terms.    V/e  thus  succeed  in  throv/ing  out  the  baby  and  keep- 
ing the  dirty  bathwater. 

The  words  "truth",  "perfection,"  and  "God"  only  lead  us  toward 
tyranny,  error,  or  paradox  so  long  as  we  cannot  appreciate  them  as  rela- 
tively concrete,*  external  symbols  for  abstract**  qualities  which  may  in- 
form (or  be  blocked  froP'  in-forming)  more  concrete  things,  thereby 
bringing  them  into  a  new  relationship  with  one  another.    Thus,  the  de- 
sire for  a  protected  habitat  and  the  concept  ''house"  may  in-form  a  man's 
behavior  which,  with  the  help  of  in-formed  tools,  can  in-form  some  trees  . 
into  a  home.    During  this  process  the  concept  "house"  will  remain  relatively 
still  and  constant  (though  the  more  concrete  and  specific  image  may 
change);  the  man's  behavior  will  vary  over  time,  but  probably  not  so  much 
so  that  he  becomes  unrecognizable  afterwards  to  someone  who  knew  him  before 
he  began;  and  the  trees  will  be  most  completely  transformed  into  unrecog- 
nizable shapes,  textures,  dispositions,  and  relations. 

"♦Although  words  are  certainly  the  least  concrete  of  externally  visible 
things. 

**I  do  not  add  the  adjective  "internal"  here  because  the  very  contrast 
"internal-external"  is  external. 
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Beyond  concepts  there  are  still  more  abstract,  usually  pre-conscious 

1 

qualities,  such  as  the  intuitive  axioms  about  the  nature  of  reality  which 
bound  each  culture  and  nest  it,  in  turn,  within  the  earth-sun-planetary 
eco-syscem.    And,  still  more  abstract,  since  a  relationship  is  in 
principle  more  abstract  than  the  qualities  related,  is  the  relationship 
between  such  abstractions  and  more  specific,  more  concrete,  more  ephemeral 
appearances. 

Humanity  uniquely  straddles  the  worlds  of  the  abstract  and  the  con- 
crete—of the  informing  and  the  informed,  properly  re-searching  as  well  as 
en-acting"the  '^truth,"  properly  struggling  toward  judicious  receptivity 
or  impression  as  well  as  judicious  conductivity  or  expression.  Humanity 
properly  communicates  between  the  mundane  and  the  ineffable,  our  task 
to  endow  our  activities  with  common  intelligence.    This  particular  task 
introduces  standards  into  our  living;  we  can  ask  ourselves  at  each  moment 
to  what  degree  phenomena  impress  our  intelligence,  and,  in  turn,  to  what 
degree  our  feelings,  actions,  and  effects  express  common  intelligence. 

Such  is  properly  the  scope  of  social  re-search--the  undertow,  the 
backflow,  the  reciprocal  of  social  action,  without  Which  social  action 
necessarily  becomes  incongruent,  unjust.    The  more  mundane  qualities  of 
hun.an  experience  may  express  the  more  ineffable  qualities  congruently  or 
incongruently--incongruences  resulting  from  insufficient  re-search. 

The  degree  to  wh<^h  the  understanding  of  truth  outlined  here  appears 
strange  to  the  reader  indicates  either  the  invalidity  c    tnis  understanding 
or  the  widespread  insufficiency  of  the  kind  of  personal-social-spiritual 
re-search  I  allude  tu.    The  '^t-nry  i  have  told  and  the  theories  I  have 
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evolved  to  illuminate  relationships  among  events  can  serve  as  materials 
for  the  reader's  judgment  between  these  two  alternatives. 

The  terms  "judgment,"  "judicious  receptivity,"  and  ''judicious  conduct- 
ivity," and  the  repeated  adverb  "properly"  warn  us  of  the  possibility— 
indeed,  \vhen  we  consider  carefully,  of  the  inevitabil ity-of  error  in  human 
affairs.    Blinded  by  the  brilliance  of  the  visible  v/orld;  we  may  not  appre- 
ciate the  possibility  of  re-search  in  the  invisible  worlds  of  thoughts, 
feelings,  intuitions,  and  atmospheres.    In  this  case,  our  judgments  degener- 
ate toward  arbitrariness,  our  standards  toward  cultural  relativity.  Or 
else  we  may  be  ac  the  outset  of  such  re-search,  in  which  case  our  ex- 
.  perlence  of  intelligence  rarely  exceeds  the  moment  necessary  to  observe 
incongrufl^— error.    In  our  distaste  for  what  we  see  and  our  haste  to  right 
the  wrong  v/e  observe,  we  forget  to  continue  our  research;  we  lose  contact 
with  living  intelligence,  and  instead  act  habitually,  compounding  the  in- 
congruity and  error. 

On  this  page  "the  truth"  is  one  phrase  among  many,  the  subject  of 
many  predicates.    How  can  it  be  the  "whole  truth?"    It  cannot  be,  of  course. 
The  question  itself  is  in  error,  for  it  implies  that  "the  truth"  could 
be  captured  on  this  page,  whereas,  at  best,  you  and  I  can  use  these  words 
to  re-present  "the  truth"  momentarily  through  our  relationship  here. 
Generally,  though,  "the  truth"  can  first  be  appreciated  as  occasional 


witnessed  incongrutivy,  next  as  the  struggle  toward  disciplined  re-search 


and  congruous  action,  and  finally  as  an  effluent  quality,  permeating, 
relating,  defining,  enlivening  mundane  things. 
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WITNESSED  INCONGRUITY 

For  example,  you,  the  rei'Hey\  may  experience  right  now  an  incongruity 
between  your  sense  cf  "the  truth"  and  the  sense  outlined  here.    You  may  be 
almost  totally  absorbed  in  defending  or  doubting  your  version,  or  in  attack- 
ing mine,  but  you  can  be  certain  under  these  conditions  neither  of  your 
version  nor  of  mine,  but  rather  of  the  incongruity  between  these  words  and 
your  own  thoughts.    Such  a  truth  may  not  seem  like  much  to  hold  on  to—and 
that  is  really  just  as  well  because  anything  that  can  be  held  onto  is  cer- 
tainly not  "the  truth."   The  relationship  between  your  thought  and  these 
words  keeps  evolving.    If  the  metaphor  of  holding  is  at  all  appropriate  here 
v/e  should  think  of  "the  truth"  as  holding  (but  hardly  holding  on  to)  us. 
Such  a  thought  may  remind  us  of  a  subtle,  permeating*  enfolding  observation 
v/hich  can  be  occurring  within  us  right  now,    alerting  us  simultaneously  to 
this  page,  to  our  behavior  of  breathing  and  reading,  and  to  the  thoughts 

« 

scurr'ying  by  to  complement  or  interrupt  our  impressions.    "The  truth"  plays* 
in  this  field  between  innermost  vision  and  outermost  effect,  transforming 
from  illumination  to  energy  to  matter,  transmuting  from  matter  to  energy 
to  Illumination. 

The  example  of  incongruity  I  have  just  offered  is  at  once  the  most 
Immediate  and  the  most  difficult  kind  of  incongruity  to  observe.  Even 
though,  or  maybe  because,  our  own  thought  occurs  cont.nuously,  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  observe  it.    Indeed,  we  spend  much  of  our  waking  time 
observing  things  outside  us  from  O'jr  thought.    It  is  unclear  how  we  would 
go  about  observing  our  thought  itself.    What  would  we  observe  it  with? 
Perhaps  we  have  some  clues  to  the  answer  to  this  question  from  reading 
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about  the  development  of  "higher"  states  of  awareness  (e.y.  Cnstaneda  1972, 
Herrigel  1953,  Ouspensky  1949),  or  from  occasional  experiences  of  our  body 
as  a  pulsing,  breathing  background  against  which  we  can  be  not  only  thinking 
but  aware  of  ourselves  as  thinking. 

A  much  simpler  example  of  incongruity  would  be  the  kind  we  can  observe 
in  others  between  what  they  say  explicitly  and  the  (implicit)  way  they  say 
it.    This  "genre"  can  be  illustrated  by  the  statement:    "Whatever  you  do, 
don't  take  anyone  else's  advice.    Be  independent.    Do  what  you  want  to  do." 
Here  the  speaker  is  saying  not  to  take  advice  but  is  himself  giving  advice; 
he  is  telling  the  other  to  be  independent  while  treating  him  ti--  dependent; 
end  he  is  ordering  the  other  to  be  free. 

Of  course,  incongruity  betv;een  explicit  behavior  and  the  implicit 
process  or  structure  of  a  situation  is  easier  to  see  when  v/e  are  looking 
outside  ourselves,  and  even  then  it  is  rarely  as  blatant  as  the  above  ex- 
ample.   Often  there  is  not  a  direct  contradiction  between  the  content  and 
process  of  a  statement,  but  rather  a  discord,  and  one  suspects  that  the 
person  speaking  would  be  uncomfortable  if  he  knew  explicitly  what  his 
manner  of  speaking  implies.    Or,  the  discord  may  be  between  the  person's 
or  group's  stated  intention  and  the  effect  of  the  actual  pattern  that  e- 
volvcs  in  a  particular  meeting.    I  have  tried  to  point  out  these  kinds  of 
discord  at  various  points  in  the  Upward  Bound  story.    The  reader  may  recall 
examples  from  the  early  arguments  during  the  staff  meetings  of  the  first 
spring  (pp.  48-56),  from  the  attempts  to  discuss  problems  in  tutor  meet- 
ings the  first  summer  (pp.  138-143),  or  from  the  conversations  of  the  core 
"staff  during  the  second  winter  when  we  researched  ourselves  (pp.  220-224). 
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A  mi  MCOEL  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

In  this  context,  the  many  questions  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter  concerning  the  truth-status  of  this  book  appear  in  a  different 
light.    We  now  see  i:hat  they  are  all  in  one  way      another  based  on 
conventional  notions  of  contemporary  social  science  about  the  charac- 
ter of  "the  truth."    These  conventional  notions  dichotomize  the  sub- 
jective from  the  objective,  the  actor  from  the  researcher,  the  present 
from  the  past,  the  stimulus  from  the  response.   They  assume  that  events 
occur  from  past  to  future,  earlier  events  causing  later  ones,  the  most 
frequently  recurring  cause-effect  relationships,  measured  by  an  un- 
obtrusive researcher,  representing  the  most  general  truth.    I  assume 
that  events  occur  from  intelligence  to  effect  mediated  by  interruption, 
intelligence  causing  effect  to  the  degree  that  chance  or  error  do  not  in- 
terrupt, durational  time  characteristic  of  events  (effects)  only  and  not 
of  intelligence  (and  therefore  irrelevant  to  the  question  of  causation), 
the  process  of  causation  observable  only  by  a  participant  in  it,  the 
symbols  which  most  revivify  our  awareness  re-presenting  the  most  general 
truth. 

On  a  personal  scale,  we  can  model  this  relation  between  intelligence 
and  effect  at  any  one  point  in  time  as  follows:* 


4S7 

*This  model  is  based  upon  theory  and  research  reported  in  my  Learninq 
XlMjxil^rigJlc g.,L. Tov/a r d.  Co n s c1  o u s n e s s  (1972)  and  summarized  ifrcFalHer 
£ae$pecial  1y  pp.  2b-33. 
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Individual 's 


Feedback  and 
Learning 


/  I  • 
/  ' 


^Purpose 


Cognitive- Emotional 
Structure (s),  Values,  Attitudes 


,     Actual  Behavior 


7^ 


Product  or  Impact  on 
Others 


The  various  feedback  loops  presume  that  the  person  is  awaredly  in  con- 
tact with  more  than  one  level  of  his  functioning  at  a  time  and  that  he 
is  v/illing  to  observe  accoptingly  the  possible  incongruities  among  them. 
Of  course,  this  is  not  true  for  most  of  us  most  of  the  time,  so  the 
feedback  loops  are  often  inoperative. 

Nor  should  the  apparently  strai ghtforv/ard  conceptual  relationship 
between  purpose  and  effect  tempt  us  to  forget  that  these  are  different 
qualities  of  experience  which  operate  according  to  different  rules*  and 
different  languages,  so  there  is  always  a  problem  of  translation  among 
them.    For  example,  a  purpose  may  be  translated  into  concepts  and  v/ords, 
as  I  did  during  the  core  staff  research  when  I  spoke  of  my  purpose  as 

^   493 

*Batoson  vividly  discusses  the  different  rules  pertaining  to  the  physical, 
energetic  qualities  of  experience  and  the  psychic,  informational  qualities 
^ ^  .Steps  to  an  Ecology  of  Mind  (1972). 
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"to  increase  self-  directed  learning  in  myself  and  other  members  (p.  184)." 
But  the  sense  of  purpose  itself  is  felt--visceral ly,  emotionally,  and  in- 
tuitively—if it  is  anything  more  than  mere  rhetoric  camouflaging  one's 
lack  of  contact  with  one's  own  and  others'  inwardness.    And  once  it  is 
felt,  one  must  experiment  to  find  a  way  of  articulating  it  that  speaks 
to  another's  innermost  experiencing.    Most  often,  we  do  not  feel  these 
different  qualities  of  experience  and  the  translations  among  them  as  we 
act.    Thus,  the  solid  arrows  among  qualities  of  experience  are  often 
inoperative,  as  are  the  dotted  feedback  arrows. 

To  feel  one's  life-aim  directly  as  one  speaks  would  be  to  act 
wholeheartedly.    Such  moment-to-moment  centeredness  and  contact  among 
qualities  of  experience  would,  I  believe,  grant  one's  actions  "truth- 
force."* 

The  same  model,  with  the  same  discrepancy  between  optimal  functioning 
and  usual  functioning,  can  be  drawn  for  organizational  or  social  processes. 
The  models  are  drawn  vertically  to  emphasize  that  we  are  not  here  talking, 
about  stages  over  time  but  "^ather  about  different  processes  occurring  at 
the  same  time: 


*The  notion  of  "truth-force"  as  a  quality  developed  by  living  life  in  a 
way  that  integrates  the  spiritual  and  the  political  realms  is  developed 
•by  Erikson  in  Gandhi's  Truth ), 


Feedback  and  Change 


\'j  ;;-Implenientation  (tactics) 
■^^Evaluation  (outcomes) 
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The  Upward  Bound  story  offers  many  examples  of  incongruity  among 
these  qualities  of  our  experience  together,  ^:Vyof'^our^*^^^^  struggle 
toward  greater  congruity.    For  example,  Greg's  emd  my  original  dream  for 
the  program  included  notions  about  overall  "p'olicy"  objectives  as  well  as 
more  specific  curricular  plans.    But  the  mere  specific  plans  became  incon- 
gruous with  the  objective  of  staff  self-direction,  so  we  ended  up  with  a 
very  different  curriculum  for  the  first  summer.    In  the  case  of  the  se- 
lection process  the  second  winter  we  developed  our  most  elaborate  trans- 
lation of  our  objective  into  a  strategy,  and  then  succeeded  at  some  points 
and  failed  at  other  points  to  implement  the  plan  in  ways  that  helped  the 
applicants  see  the  purpose  behind  it. 

Many  educational  experiments,  as  well  as  the  research  projects  set  up 
to  evaluate  these  experi^ments,  fail  to  appreciate  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  achieving  awareness  of,  articulating,  and  developing  feedback 
among  these  different  qualities  of  experience.    Consequently,  neither  the 
innovative  organi;^ation  nor  the  research  is  designed  to  encourage  these 
processes.    Then  the  innovators  and  researchers  are  surprised  and  frus- 
trated when  they  discover  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  experiments 
and  the  meaningful ness  of  the  research  are  both  fundamentally  undermined 
by  such  factors  as:  (1)  a  lack  of  clarity  about  the  overall  purposes  of 
the  innovation;  (2)  the  lack  of  specification  about  what  actual  behavior 
by  administrators  or  teachers  would  represent  implementation  of  the  in- 
novation; (3)  the  discovery  that,  when  implementing  behavior  can  be 
specified,  it  does  not  tend  to  occur  with  any  uniformity,  so  children 
are  not  really  being  exposed  to  systematically  new  and  different  learning 
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environments;  (4)  the  use  of  outcome  measures  that  do  not  relate  directly 
to  what  (at  lear-t  some  of)  the  experiments  are  purported  to  be  doing  and 
from  which  wo  cutinot,  therefore,  (a)  expect  to  find  significantly  differ- 
ent results  among  experiments  (even  if  their  purposes  were  clear,  well- 
specified,  and  uniformly  implemented),  nor  (b)  interp  et  the  meaning  of 
such  differences  if  they  do  occur.*   After  all,  how  meaningful  is  it  to 
say  that  Program  A  was  less  successful  than  Program  B  at  achieving 
Learning  X  among  its  students,  when  that  was  not  Program  A's  purpose  in 
the  first  place? 

The  model  of  personal  and  social  action  and  learning  offered  here 
can  help  us  to  conceptualize  the  fundamental  issues  of  our  social  li^e 
together— and  to  organize  our  action  and  our  inquiry  to  address  them. 
This  model  elaborates  on  the  third  way  of  approaching  experience  ini- 
tially alluded  to  in  the  introduction.    It  points  toward  an  integration 
of  social  action  and  scientific  research— toward. an  action  science. 
Indeed,  we  can  use  the  same  model  to  conceptualize  the  elements  and  re- 
lationships inherent  in  the  process  of  optimal  scientific  research: 

Intuitive  model  or 
✓Tjjaradigm  of  knowledge 
''/'*''(  Kuhn  1962) 
Feedback  and  '  '  *  ^ 

Reformulation  '  ^'  xfheory,  Design 

.      Method,  Research 
V  '  /^'nstruments 

^  Data 


•*This  critique  summarizes  parts  of  Cohen's  provocative  paper  "Social 
Experiments  with  Schools:  What  Has  Been  Learned?"  (1973)  and  Lucas' 
"Implementing  Social  Experiments"  (1973). 
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DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THE  NEW  MODEL  AND  THE  CONVENTIONAL  MODEL 

This  model  of  scientific  research  varies  in  many  ways  from  the 
conventional  model  of  social  science  prevalent  today.    First,  and 
perhaps  most  important,  the  analogies  among  personal  learning,  social 
organizing,  and  scientific  research  highlighted  by  the  repeated  use 
of  the  same  model  remind  us  that  all  three  of  these  processes  occur  all 
the  time,  in  all  social  activities,  even  if  usually  in  distorted  and 
incomplete  fashion.    Therefore,  it  is  a  fundamental  .error  for  a 
researcher  to  believe  he  can  adopt  a  neutral,  impersonal  stance  and 
to  neglect  to  reijeactSthe  personal  and  organizational  conditions  that 
Influence  his  research— i  .e.  to  neglect  to  examine  the  research  itself 
as  a  social  activity.    Likewise,  it  is  a  fundamental  error  for  a  re- 
searcher to  believe  he  can  superimpose  his  research  upon  another  social 
process  without  influencing  it.    At  the  very  minimum,  if  the  research 
has  no  direct  effect  upon  the  persons  researched  (which  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive), it  will  reinforce  their  belief  (so  prevalent  today)  that  research 
is  irrelevant  to  action,  which  will  distract  them  from  acknowledging, 
evaluating,  and  improving  their  informal  research  processes  (which  is  a 
very  high  cost).    Instead,  a  responsible  social  researcher  must  examine 
and  report  his  own  research  process-- that  is  to  say,  his  own  action— 
and  he  must  design  and  implement  the  research  in  a  way  that  acknowledges, 
uses,  and  encourages  the  refinement  of  the  informal  research  processes 
among  the  persons  researched. 

One  effect  of  this  emphasis  on  the  varying  qualities  of  personal, 
^social,  and  scientific  experience  and  on  the  possible  incongruities  among 
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them  is.  that  the  very  factors  listed  above  (p. 443)  which  frustrate  con- 
ventional educational  research  would  bo  welcomed  as  early  data  in  this 
model  of  research. 

A  second  way  in  which  this  model  of  science  differs  from  the  con- 
ventional model  is  that  it  includes  articulation  and  reformulation  of 
the  basic  paradigm  of  knowledge  as  an  explicit  part  of  any  scientific 
study.    Kuhn  (1962)  has  argued  that  "^SSiS^  science"  takes  a  certain 
paradigm  for  granted  and  operates  within  it  uncritically.    Only  at 
critical  moments  of  "extraordinary  science,"  such  as  Newton's  re- 
'    formulation  of  the  premises  of  the  Ptolemaic  universe  or  Einstein's 
reformulation  of  the  Newtonian  worldview,  are  paradigms  examined, 
according  to  Kuhn.    The  model  of  science  offered  here  implies  that 
only  what  Kuhn  calls  "extraordinary  science"  really  deserves  the  name 
of  science  at  all.    Furthermore,  the  model  implies  that  if  the  re- 
searcher cannot  examine  the  paradigm  or  worldview  that  guides  his  own 
research  he  can  hardly  hope  to  illuminate  the  myths  or  underlying 
purposes  that  guide  other  persons  and  orranizations. 

The  quotations  from  blue  collar  workers  expressing  their  views 
about  a  perfect  society  (^p.nS'f>      )  t::ilni<M2^^»tr^-iif  research  which 
attempts  to  articulate  the  underlying  myths  guiding  persons'  experience. 
That  same  piece  of  research  explicitly  articulated  the  underlying  model 
of  the  world  and  of  man  that  guided  the  research  itself.    Another  recent 
example  of  research  which,  using  a  masterful  combination  of  individual 
and  group  interview  techniques,  approaches  the  subtleties  of  the  world- 
views  of  working  class  members  is  Sennott  and  Cobb's  The  Hidden  Injuries 
^    of  Class  (1972). 
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More  informally,  various  events  in  the  Upward  Bound  experience  ex- 
emplify res^rarch  into  underlying  purposes  and  worldviews.    The  inter- 
actions at  the  national  meeting  between  our  articulation  of  the  purpose 
of  Upward  Bound  and  the  National  Di rector 'sJ^stl-^Sg^^        and  clarified 
our  sense  of  identity  and  purpose  (pp.  197-200).    At  the  final  staff 
weekend,  at  the  end  of  the  second  spring,  Nat's  argument  in  favor  of 
"fascist  mediocrity"  served  to  articulate  and  draw  the  lines  more 
clearly  between  two  alternative  views  of  human  nature,  of  society, 
and  of  our  organizational  purpose  (pp.  274-277). 

Another  difference  between  this  model  of  science  and  the  conven- 
tional model  is  the  attempt  here  to  develop  congruity  among  the  sub- 
stantive theory  of  a  piece  of  work,  the  design  of  the  research,  and  the 
data-collection  techniques.*   Usually,  alternative  designs,  and  tech- 
niques are  treated  as  having  inherent  strengths  and  weaknesses  unrelated 
to  the  theme  of  the  investigation.    Only  recently  have  some  theorists 
begun  to  notice  that  experimental  designs  are  fundamentally  autocratic 
in  their  organizational  assumptions  and  are,  thus,  utterly  implausible 
for  testing  the  open  classroom  theory  or  a  notion  of  collaborative  com- 
munity organizing  (Argyris  1970,  Campbell  1971,  Cohen  1973). 

Based  on  the  simple  distinctions  in  the  model  offered  here,  we  can 
see  that  certain  research  instruments  are  best  suited  to  obtain  inform- 
ation about  certain  qualities  of  experience.    Thus  in  the  realm  of  purpose. 


0970)"       '"^^^"^ly  ^'^gued  cogently  for  such  efforts  in  The  Research  Act 
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myth,  wordlview,  or  pdradigm,  which  is  difficult  for  most  persons  to 
contact  or  to  explicate,  relaxed,  trust-developing,  depth  interviews 
make  more  sense  than  pro-structured  questionnaires.  Questionnaires, 
in  turn,  may  tap  attitudes  which  respondents  have  already  explicitly 
formulated.    On  the  other  hand,  when  one  wishes  to  research  actual 
behavior,  questionnaires  are  unnecessarily  unreliable  because  the 
actual  behavior  is  reported  through  the  perceptual -conceptual -emotional 
filters  of  the  respondent,  which  may  well  distort  v/hat  actually  occurred. 
In  this  realm,  systematic  observation  or  tape  or  video  recordings  which 
are  later  systematically  scored  introduce  the  least  bias.  Finally, 
various  kinds  of  actuarial  and  unobtrusive  measures  (V/ebb  et.  al.  1966) 
are  particularly  suited  to  determining  the  impact  or  outcome  of> some 
effort. 

These  compartmental izations  of  research  techniques  are  hardly  air- 
tight.   They  simply  align  the  techniques  with  the  phenomena  they  record 
with  the  least  amount  of  unnecessary  inference.    Clearly,  however,  if 
the  purpose  of  some  social  process  such  as  schooling  is  to  have  a  per- 
sonal impact  on  its  clients,  then  actuarial  data  alone  will  tell  us  only 
the  most  superficial  things  about  its  effects.    Guided  by  a  theory,  we 
will  want  to  use  measures  that  tap  relevant  changes  in  students'  behavior 
attitudes »  and  worldviews  as  well.    Similarly,  it  can  be  illuminating 
to  try  to  infer  persons'  implicit,  behavior-organizing  worldview  by  look- 

A 

ing  at  the  pattern  of  their  verbal  behavior  when  they  are  working  to- 
gether.   In  such  a  case,  the  data  (e.g.  the  tape  transcript)  must  be  pre- 
.  sented  to  the  public  along  with  the  researcher's  inferences  from  it. 
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The  data  do  not  test  or  confirm  the  researcher's  inferences.  Instead, 
the  res-earcher's  public  tests  his  inferences  by  trying  to  empathize 
with  them  and  deciding  whether  they  make  sense.    This  process  is  ex- 
emplified most  directly  in  the  Upward  Bound  story  by  the  transcript 
and  inferences  from  the  staff  preparation  meeting  early  the  first 
spring,  in  which  I  infer  what  I  call  an  "anti-educational  worldview" 
implicit  in  some  participants'  behavior  (p. 56). 

A  fourth  way  in  which  the  m'^del  of  science  offered  here  differs 
from  the  conventional  model  is  that  the  feedback  from  the  ''.na  collected 
to  the  reformulatior^  of  model,  theory,  or  instruments  occurs  within 
the  scope  of  a  given  study.    Thus,  for  example,  the  theory  of  collabor- 
ation with  which  I  began  Upward  Bound  became  refined  and  changed  during 
the  program  itself  and  ultimately  elaborated  into  a  stage  theory  in  re- 
trospect.   Ironically,  in  the  conventional  model  of  science  this  feed- 
back process  remains  as  implicit,  incomplete,  and  distorted  as  it  does 
in  personal  and  social  life.    We  know  that  models,  theories,  and  in- 
struments change  over  time  as  a  result  of  some  sort  of  feedback  process, 
but  a  given  study  when  published  tends  to  report  "positive"  results*— 
i.e.  data  that  confirm  the  initial  hypotheses  or  theories— and  to  do  so 
in  a  formal,  deductive  fashion  that  hides  the  processes  of  reformulation 


*It  is  acceptable  to  report  "no  differences"  in  evaluation  research  when 
the  policy  expectation  was  positive  results,  but  in  this  case  the  finding 
reflects  on  the  practitioners'  theories,  not  on  the  researcher's.  Thus, 
the  researcher  does  not  have  to  acknowledge  error  or  incompleteness. 
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that  the  researcher  went  through  to  achieve  such  data. 

This  bias  toward  "positive"  and  "clean"  published  findings  se- 
verely misrepresents  "the  truth"  in  several  different  ways.    First,  our 
substantive  knowledge  will  tend  to  overrepresent  the  more  easily'con- 
ceived  and  confirmed  matters,  thus  distracting  us  from  what  may  be  the 
more  significant  issues  and  from  the  full  complexity  of  life.  Second, 
the  public  is  denied  a  sense  of  where  t'le  researcher  began  in  the  re- 
search and  how  much  he  learned  through  it,  knowledge  which  would  help 
the  reader  determine  what  he  himself  can  learn  from  the  research. 
Third,  science  comes  to  model  a  clcsednesr.  and  suppression  of  error, 
rather  than  a  gradual  refinement  of  truth  by  examination  of  error,  thus 
betraying  its  own  spirit. 

The  discussion  up  to  this  point  suggests  two  additional  ways  in 
which  the  model  of  science  offered  here  differs  from  the  conventional 
model.   This  model  regards  the  field  of  knowledge  as  embracing  both  the 
researcher  and  the  researchee,  rather  than  just  the  researchee,  and  as 
Including  tlieir  interaction  over  time,  rather  than  just  the  researchee's 
status  at  one  (or  at  most  a  few  )  points  in  time.   A  research  report  that 
aspires  to  comprehensiveness  would  attend  to  the  epistemological , 
social,  and  personal  processes  characteristic  of  both  the  researcher  and 
the  researchee  and  to  their  interaction  and  effects  upon  one  another. 

Ultimately,  we  should  be  able  to  develop  a  historical  stage-theory 
for  scientific  research,  as  I  have  tried  to  do  for  social  organizations 
In  this  book.   Just  as  I  suggested  earlier  (pp.  345-34G)  that  valid 
'intuitive  action  is  necessary  at  crisis  points  early  in  an  organization's 
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life-action  which  cannot  at  the  time  be  enipirically  confirmed-so  a  his- 
torical stage-thoory  of  research  would  highlight  the  import  ;,ce  of  in- 
tuitive grounding  at  the  o-tset  with  full  explication  and  empirical 
testing  occurring  more  gradually. 

This  perspective  on  scientific  research  ^^,w(lramfft^tc^H^i)|>l.i<^a^^nS 
for-t-he-trainingrof-^future-researchers-T— ft-  also  integrates  research 
and  social  action  in  still  another  sense.    For  the  practitioner  knows 
that  he  cannot  afford  the  time  to  do  exhaustive  empirical  research  at 
the  outset  of  an  organizing  process.    He  must  often  rely  on  his  intui- 
tions.   Thus,  he  rightly  rejects  the  conventional  model  of  research  as  ir- 
relevant to  him.    However,  in  so  doing,  he  often  commits  himself  to  im- 
prisonment in  notions  which  he  mistakenly  identifies  as  intuitions  and 
to  habitual  ways  of  distorting  feedback.    Th3  model  of  science  present- 
ed here  offers  the  practitioner  a  third  alternative  besides  irrelevant 
and  unfeasible  research,  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  own  blindnesses,  in- 
completenesses, and  distortions  on  the  other  hand.    This  model  of  science 
offers  him  a  method  which,  if  he  can  intuitively  affirm  it,  can  help  him 
gradually  refine  truth  from  error  in  the  midst  of  action,  gradually  .de- 
velop sufficient  trust  with  his  co-workers  to  engage  in  explicit  colla- 
borative research  together  (pp.  343-344),  and  thereby  gradually  test 
the  validity  of  the  initial  intuitions  empiricallv. 

INTERLUDE 

An  action  science  as  contrasted  against  a  reflective  science.  A 
•  cience  useful  in  the  midst  of  social  action-at  the  moment  of  action. 
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This  perspective  on  scientific  research  has  dramatic  iinplications 
for  the  training  of  future  researchers.    Social  researchers  will  require 
different  skills,  different  attitudes,  different  aDsunptions,  and  a  different 
sense  of  mission  than  are  now  conventionally  inculcated  explicitly  and  implicitly 
by  graduate  prosrams.    The  differences  all  derive  from  the  aspiring  scientist's 
effort  to  include  his  own  action,  experiencins,  and  relationships  within 
the  field  of  Increasingly  objective  vision  and  description  which  he  regards 
as  his  research.    The  changes  in  the  atmosphere  of  graduate  programs  must  be 
great,  when  one  considers  that  at  present  a  student's  style  of  action  and 
experiencing  are  usually  regarded  as  private  matters,  outside  the  university's 
scope  of  formal  concern  and  competence,  so  long  as  certain  written  products 
meet  faculty  standards.    A  program  which  facilitated  the  personal  development 
of  a  consciousness  spanning  one's  own  inner  experiencing,  one's  transactions 
with  the  world  outside,  and  the  part  of  the  outer  world  one  focuses  on 
vould  be  character l:ied  by  examined  conflict  and  intentional  community,  by 
confrontation  of  personal  limits  and  nurturance  of  undiscovered  potentials.  " 
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An  ongoing  research  concerning  one's  own  interactions  with  the  world. 
Inquiry-in-action.    A  method  applicable,  for  example,  to  the  writing 
or  reading  of  these  words.    A  method  whereby,  on  the  personal  scale 
which  applies  to  each  of  us,  intuition,  feeling,  action,  arid  effect 
become  simultaneously  illuminated  by  tVoug1>tful  attention  and  thereby 
can  begin  to  struggle  for  mutual  congruence.  '^Lot.  us  examine  more 
closely  the  qualities  of  thoughtf-ul  attention  conducive  to  conscious 
action/^l  te^.^tf^s  cK^i  Nv-uj"  Hv.  fej^fc^jNftre  cf<^"«f;^i|i 

KINDS  OF  THOUGHT  CONDUCIVE  TO  INQUIRY-IN-ACTION 

Here  I  am,  swinging  gently  in  my  hammock,  basking  in  the  Dallas  sun- 
shine, my  body  pulsing  contentedly  in  the  background,  providing  just  enough 
contrast  to  my  foreground  thoughts  to  permit  them  to  scurry  past  my  inner 
vision  without  capturing  me,  leaving  me  a  continual  choice  about  how  to 
organize  this  paper,  my  inner  effort  as  well  as  the  scene  before  me 
permeated  by  an  intuition  of  significance. 

Not  that  it  isn '  t  tenpting  from  tme  to  time  s.lmply  to  iimiarse 
jm^elf  in  one  lino  of  thought?  but  today— with  the  birc3s  singing  all 
around,  and  brunch  having  appeared  frcm  ncwhere^  a  gift  from  another 
maiiber  of  this  household,  and  just  nw  a  wcrt^  resonating  beside  me— 
today,  I  can  taste  Jo  clearly  the  autcnvriton-quality  of  pursuing  one 
line  of  thought  to  tlie  e:<clusion  of  all  new  revelations  of  knwlecge. 
In  what  sense  could  that  be  a  scientific  approach?   Go,  my  thought  ex- 
plores various  lines  actively,  interruptijig  tangents  acceptingly,  alert 
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instead  to  radii— to  nioments  of  intuitive  integration  that  move  ir-e  si- 
rnultcmeously  oulvard  toward  in/  social  errand  of  v,Titing  and  inward  to- 
ward  rr^  Spiritual  center.    I  seek  to  vexbalize  certain  ideas  i>i  er^\ir 

to  irvakc  them  sccially  accessible   cind  at  the  same  time  to  remain  inwarcEy 
enlightened  in  order  to  continue  to  see  the  ps.ttejms  I  translate  into 
ideas  and  vords.  , 

I  wish  to  take  a  further  step  in  each  mcment,  to  find  the  n&^  mean 
for  the  extreiTCs  of      present  experience:  and,  since  iry  present  exper- 
•  ience  includes  you,  my  future  audience,  at  one  extreme,  the  nean-ing  I  am 
trying  to  do  .must  struggle  toward   social  as  well  as  personal  creativity 
to  be  valid. 

• .  Ihis  active  thought  gives  way  when  blocked  to  a  kind  of  high  passivi- 
ty— not  lew,  autanatic,  da^^^eaming  passivity — but  pure  alertness  and  re- 
ceptivity to  non-conceptual  phenomena.   The  unarticulated  intuitj.on  that 

"I  can  illuminate  phenonana  and  relationships"  gives  way  to  a  feeling  of 
smallness— a  feeling  that  "the  already-constituted  universe  of  experience " 
trust  call,  guide,  and  in-form  me."    Instead  of  struggling  to  generate 
meaning,  "I" — the  all-too-small  part  of  me  that  is  struggling—yields  its 
prerogative  cind  is  recognized  as  one  extreme  in  a  larger  dance  of  mean- 

..  A  third  quality  of  thought  seeks  reconciliation  between  these  two.  I 
per-mit  my  manory— I  go  through  to  it— regressing  and  progressing  into  past 
and  future,  searching  for  the  present  action  that  could  knit  them  together. 
X  recall  occasions  when  I  have  written  evocatively  and  other  times -when  my 
writing  v;as  inaccessible.    1  try  to  remember  fully— to  reenter  the  exper- 
ience of  those  different  mrjWHits.    I  test  hew  to  enter  the  qualities  I  wish 

o    to  enact  and  how  to  transcend  the  habits  that  could  impede  me. 
ERIC-"  • 
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« 

These  throe  qualities  of  thought  which  I.  jiist  txm  sketched — 
(!')     tiliG  ^ctivo)  attoT^at  to  verbalize  present  intuitions  in  a 
socially  meaningful  way; 

(2)  the  ^)assivc^  receptivity  to  non-conceptual  phencsnsna 
aromicl  and  witiiin  me; 

(3)  ttie  Reconciling)  search  for  qualities  of  myself -in-the-present- 
iTcment  that  would  integrate  :ny  past  ard  future-  - 

these  three  qualities  of  tliought  extend  thejnselves  toward  the  present, 
tabard  pre-cognitive  and  trans-cognitive  cispects  of  present  experience. 
By  contrast,  concentrated  logic,  reactive  conversation,  and  daj^^eaming 
all  involve  qualities  of  thought  which  carry  us  away  from  our  fuJ.1  presen- 
e:qperience. 

Perhaps  this  contrast  between  £:«»..uf- transcending  thought  and  self- 
absorbed  thought  suggests  why  the  youth  culture  of  the  sixties,  with 
Its  strong  political,  ecological ,  and  mystical  concerns,  so  often  bred 
a  romantic,  anti-intellectual  expcrlentiallsm.    For,  ordinary,  auto- 
matic, self-absorbed  thought  so  exd  ides  direct  experience  and  direct 
experience  can  so  overwhelm  our  ordinary  cognitive  structures  that  we 
nay  react  to  qualitatively  new  experience  by  altogether  denying  the 
validity  of  thought,  since  our  ordinary  thought  Impeded  our  awareness. 
In  fio  doing,  however,  we  unawaredly  forfeit  the  task  of  disciplining 
-ourselves  to  kinds  of  thoughts  which  appropriately  focus,  Illuminate 

and  surrender  to  other  aspects  of  experience.    Moreovtii*.  in  so  doing,  Wti 
unawarcdly  continue  to  think  in  ordinary,  automatic,  gross,  dlcliotomous 
categories* 
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« 

*    The  alternative  to  anti-mtGilcctual  r-onanticism  i-ias  also  been  opened, 
hawfcjvef^-^be^  alternative  of  developing  disciplined  higher  thought,  leading 
toward  an  action  scienut;.    rnjs  altemci.tive  has  so  far  been  less  visible 
for  several  reasoris:    first,  it  is  hcu-,  so  fewej:  p^ple  have  choseii  it? 
second,  as  witli  eill  constructive  efforts,  it  requires  a  relatively  long 
gestation  period  before  results  beconi  apocurent;  third,  one  must  have  in- 
tuited, exercised  and  recognized  higher- thought-in-action  in  ordex  to 
appreciate  it  as  a  significant  possibility  wortli  talking  about?  fourth, 
^  i\t>st  of  us  need  a  lot  of  help  to  move  tabards  iagher-thought-in-action, 
.    bat  sc'orces  of  real  help  are  rax-ely  evident?  fifth,  the  recent  psychedelic 
rhetoric,  vath  its  e:nphasis  on  "doing  your  o^m  thing,"  "blowing  your  mind," 
and  "gettii:g  into  the  flow,"  has  been  ill-suited  to  disciplined  effort. 
Nevertheless,  the  recent  vcgue  of  spiritual  adventure  stories— such  as  th-i 
itovies "Billy  Jack^'^John  Lilly's  autobiography  of  inner  space ,»fitled  TJie 
'    ^      Center  of  the  C^/clone  (1972),  or  Carlos  Castanoda's  apprentiosship  to  an 

♦  i 

Indian  sorcerer  as  retold  in  The  Teachings  of  Don  Juzm  (1969),  A  Scroarate 
Reality  (1971),  and  Joumev  to  Lxtlan  (1972)— testify  to  an  at  least  super- 
figial  interest  in  nt5des  of  disciplined  self-traiisceiid(^ce. 

513 

INTUITIVE  MlCi^S  FOR  THE  PERSONAL  PRACTICE  OF  ACTION  SCIENCE 

An  initial  axiom  of  action  science  would  hold  that  a  person  must  under 
go  a  to-him  uniwaginable  scale  of  self-developtaent  before  he  becomes  capable 
of  relationaliy-valid  action.    Moreover,  this  sjelf-development  includes  not 
<d    only  disciplining  and  freslng  emuti-jiis  and  behavior-- the  personal  elements 
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often  neglected  by  contemporary  educ  itJon— but  also  disciplining  and  frcclnn 
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*  The  task  of  achieving  disciplined  higher  thought  can  be  facilitated 

by  a  network  of  relationships^  which  challenge,  complement  and  support  one 
from  all  sides •      A  second  axiom  of  action  science  would  stress  the  iiu-^ 
portance  of  finding  friends  willing  to  take  such  roles  for  the  sake  of 
mutual  development. 

I  would  like  to  step  back  to  a  recent  event  in  my  life,  in  order  to 
Illustrate  the  interplay  between  the  development  of  disciplined,  intuitive, 
intellectual  integratiors  and  emotional  self-transcendence  through  multiple 
relationships*    This  event  occurred  more  recently  than  the  events  of  the  Up- 
ward Bound  story.    I  cannot  return  to  the  Upward  Bound  story  for  examples  of 
*^this  axiom  because  I  did  not  then  understand  this  axiom  and  did  not  open 
myself  to  the  kinds  of  experience  I  retell  here. 

Over  Christmas,  I  encountered  a  friend,  a  philosophy  teacher,  whom  I 
had  not  seen  recently •    We  settled  down  to  a  two-hour  feast  of  mutual 
sharing,  each  feeding  the  other,  feeling  like  lost  brothers,  strengthening 
on::  another  at  a  time  when  each  felt  calm  in  the  knoT7ledgo  that  he  could 
sustain  hirself ,  but  unsure  whether  anyone  else  in  the  world  could  understand 
his  aspirations  and  experiences.    My  friend  returned  horae»  "very  high  from 
our  conversation,"  as  he  later  reported.  Late  that  evening  he  and  his  wife 
cucered  upon  a  painful  conversation  about  whether  their  marriage  could  en- 
dure their  effort  Lo  make  it  non-erciusive.    His  wife  wept  a  great  deal. 
By  U  a.m.  she  felt  better,  but  he  felt  wor.se.    Then,  in  his  words; 

•  ..We  turn  out  the  light,  and  it  occurs  to  Jane  ;\/hat  has 
haf^ined  in  teit^s  of  oiir  traciiT.g  .^notions ,  and  that  it 
often  happens  that  v;ay.    She  said  she  wished  she  could  do 
for  ins  what  I  did  for  her,  but  that  Iliad  a  v.ay  of  going  off 
affl  Ud:ing  my  wcunds. .  ./^nd  it  was  true,  I  knc.>;  or  felt  that 
she  ould  not  give  ir.c  the  kird  of  support  or  whatever  that 
would  get  nv}  out  of  v.tiero  I  v/as.    t<t\d  then/  ver,'  soddonly 
o  .'  and  very  shockjjvgiy  I  thouc;lit  of  th.o  conversation  we  had  had 

E^C  and  ho//  you  had  talked  of  a  non-gejiital  physicality  with 
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/■  other  men,  of  being  held  and  virtunlly  nurtured, 
arid  lvc7.v  strrjrxjG  and  gcod  tliat  felt.    I  had  not 
undorstcod  ycu  really  whon  you  said  that,  ha.'/Gver 
inuch  I  my  have  ncddcd  appreciatively.    But  all  of 
*    *  a  sudden  I  d.i.d  uj-sderstand  and  at  tliat  ):)articular 
■«  moovont  I  waiitnd  to  be  v/ith  ycu.    Very  lainple:  "I 

•  \-rant  Bill."    ;-jid  then  all  sorts  of  thiiws  started 
^liap;f>ening.    LiJ;e  I  started  e  ying.    b)c7J  I  almost 

never  cry — iw-xyl^i  five  or  six  ■'•imr-s  iji  the  last 
ti'/enty  yearr;     ^.r.d  our-  Vvus  niuch  harder  crying  than 
•  any       iJ.-oso  other  tiir.es,  harder  th^n  I  can  remer±)er. 
;«'"d  1  started  sc-eing  all  sorts  of  tilings  about  myself 
and  nxy  bad:groiT.d  and  family,  that  I  could  never  re- 
Xtv3n}>er  being  really  held  by  m  father ,  maybe  that  he 
c»uldn't  liold  rp.e  because  his  background  was  perfect 
for  generating  r.cmosexuality  which  he  had  to  be 
•  pretty  worried  about,  I  axxect,  and  that  tlie  coldness 
"betveen  iny  mother  ar.d  vx2  did  not  just  come  from  her 
.the  way  I  had  thought,  but  that  with  miC  it  was  scme- 
thing  like:    if  my  father  won't  hold  me  then  I  won't  ■ 
let  cinyone  hold  me. 

*  •  • 

...Eaf  apart  frczn  the  specifics,  the  really  incredible 
,     *        thing  was  tlie  totality  of  the  e:\perience  of  letting  go. 
•It  was  really  much  more  of  an  ego  death  than  anything 
ii've  Gxpcrj.enced  on  acid.    The  feelings  I  had  were  out 
'*and  out  trippy — rushes,  incredible  fullness  and  joy, 
ja  sense  of  ncv/ness,  rebirth — £ind  all  of  this  ccnpounded 
by  the  cr.v'arenoss  thjit  one  of  the  hopes  or  expectations 
I.  had  recently  given  up  was  a  belief  in  brea};-throughs. 
One  hears  of  sucn  e:-:periencas ,  emd  during  the  past  - 
throe  years  I  have  lived  in  such  a  way,  and  put  myself 
.to  the  kind  of  tests  that  might  produce  such  cataclysmic 
changes  or  realizations.    B-jt  along  about  last  spring 
I  resigned  myself  t  j  the  belief  that  I  was  irreparably 
stable  and  that  any  changing  I  might  do  would  be 
strictly  incremental. 

« 

!Ihis,  then,  is  his  description  of  emotional  self -transcendence.  He 
goes  right  on  in  his  letter  to  describe  the  effect  of  this  experience  on 
his  developrvsnt  of  disciplined,  intuitive,  intellectual  integrations.  Then 
h©  describes  axperiences  ^vhich  illustrate  his  sense  of  heightened  sexual 
'  and  spiritual  resonance.  But,  for  the  purposes  of  this  occasion,  I  want 
to  share  with  you  what  he  has  to  say  about  developing  disciplined,  ^  cfAr" 
intuitiye#  intellectual  integrations:     "       .  •  • 
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•  '  .  •         •  • 

•  IhG  first  and  perhaps  most  direct  payoff  was  in  my  work. 
*  For  years  I've  bc<:iji  trying  to  understar.d  a  felt  conti- 
nuity in  n.inGteenth  century  philosophy  fran  Hegel  to 
MiGt?iSchG.    I'd  just  boon  teaching  Kierkegaard,  and  once 
ageiin  struggling  v/ith  the  paradox  of  the  experience  of 
eternity.    T!ian  one  night  just  a  v/eek  or  t\%-o  after  the 

'   "brea};through"  I  icuiid  nr/self  lyiiig  in  bed,  unable  to 
sleep  bcc:iuse  thoughts  wc^re  racing  through  my  mind.  I 
stayed  up  all  ni.ght,  and  before  iry  mind's  eye  a  wiole 
book  spun  itself  out.    The  basic  there  is  the  role  of 
the  cxjxiriential  grasp  of  truth  in  nineteenth  century 
.  philosophy,  particularly  the  aLTcst  nrv'stical  e:<perience 
of  eternity,  and  the  way  the  role  of  e^rcrier.ce  has  b€en 
buried  uiider  layers  of  over-intollecutalizcd  erudition. 
In  emy  case,  tlie  whole  book  is  up  there,  it  hasn't  faded, 
and  in  su}:)sequent  v;eeks  I've  checked  seme  of  it  out 
while  teaching  the  relevant  te>±s,  and  my  classes  have 

•  never  gone  better. . .Here's  another  irony... ILke  the 
-       ^  sacrifice  of  breakthroughs:  for  years  I've  been 

cautioning  students  against  what  I  call  the  tozart 
oonplex — thinJ-:ing  you  have  to  have  the  ;\rjole  thLna  in 
your  head  l^sfore  you  sit  da-zn  to  vnrite,  the  way  Mozart 
had  whole  symphonies  in  his  head,  note  for  note,  before 
he  set  Uiaii  da.-,n  on  paper.    "Use  the  paper  as  your 
laboratory"  I  said.    "Let  the  ideas  ;N'ork  thaiiselves  out 
in  the  course  of  v.riting,  and  then  go  back  and  edit. 
That's  the  v/ay  I  do  it,  the  only  way  I  can  do  it." 
•  n   ^'  And  here  I  have  a  v/hole  beck  in  my  head.  ^  .  . 

«  • 

I  would  say  that  this  man  is  reconciling  the  dichotomy,  so  prominent  •• 
in  the  youth  rhetoric  of  the  late  si>cties,  between  revolution  and  stability, 
between  working  against  or  outside  "the  System"  and  working  for  "the  Systsn" , 
by  accepting  patiently  the  huge  scale  of  personal  growth  each  nominal  adult 
•requires  to  achieve  a  valid,  coitnunicable,  persucisive,  personal  integration. 
Both  his  work  towardij  sudi  integration  and  his  achievement  of  it — as  ex- 
pressed through  authentic  daily  actions  as  well  as  through  any  more  delimited 
ppoduct  such  as  a  book— in  other  words  /  both  process  and  product— transcend 
and  thereby  humanize  existing  systems.    Scmetimes  he  may  appear  to  work 
within  "the  System,"  sometimes  outside  it,  sonetimes  against  it*  Peally, 

er|c  •  sis  ' 
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I 

though,  he  is  seeking  to  v.-ork  "over",  "through"  and  "beyond"  "the  Systan," 
playing  one  small  but  potant  role  in  transfdming  it  by  achieving  a  higher 
level  of  integrity  ajid  effectiveness  than  jiayers  transfixed  by  its  pc^'er— 
a  pacer  neither  nore  nor  less  great  than  ordinary,  automatic  thought,  Ixsing 
an  expression  of  it. 

Original  intonations  axe  rare  enough  in  themselves ,  but  I  would  argue 
that  the  vehicle  through  which  Ct/^is  being  achieved  by  this  nsan— through  a 
gradually  snerging  network  of  intimate  friends— is  historically  still  rarer. 
•  Original  integrations  have  been  achieved  by  the  founders  of  great  religions— 
we  can  think  of  Gautama,  Jesus,  tohaimed.    In  all  cases  their  principal 
revelations  occurred  in  isolation  f rem' others.    Gautama  left  his  family; 
Jesus  travelled  into  the  desert;  ftohairrned  made  ni.ghtly  visits  to  a  cave. 
I-fore  recejitly,  Erikson  (1969)  has  explored  Gandhi's  life  for  us  and  sha-.Ti 
the  degree  to  whidi  his  wife  and  children  suffered  fran  his  political  ar-d  ^ 
r:>iritu2il  gcnerativity.   As  Erikson  says,  persons  who  become  great  tend  to 
endure  a  prolonged'  identity  crisis  which  is  resolved  so  uniquely  and  appro- 
priately as  to  generate  nw  myths  and  structures  persuasive  to  others  as  well 
as  thanselves.    lhat  is,  these  persons  seen  to  juiTtt)  fron  the  "identity"  to 
the  "gerarativity"  stage  of  personal  developm(3nt  by-passing  the  "intimcy" 
stage.    In  so  doing  their  impact  is  scmetimes  so  profound  as  to  regenerate 
v/hole  cultures.   But  because  they  come  to  us  with  truths  gained  through 
social  isolation,  these  truths  gradually  become  warped  as  they  enter  the 

context  of  unjust  communities.    Their  parables  and  precepts  can  aid  personal 
transformation,  but  not  communal  transformation.  51? 
This  perspective  on  previous  oiLginal  integraiions  may  help  to  augment 
^  appropriately  the  sense  of  challenge  implicit  In  the  action  science  nxiom 
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ichidi  triggered  the  foregoijig  story  and  thoughts— the  axiom  that  an  early 
step  in  the  direction  of  action  science  would  be  the  developnant  of  a  circle 
of  friends  who  vrauld  challenge/  carplement,  and  support  one's  avn  develop- 
went  towards  higher  thought.    It  appears  that  the  genuine  intimacy  that 
ViXDuld  be  the  hallmark  of  such  a  circle  of  friends  is,  on  the  one  hand,  not 
approached  by  roost  persons,  v^o  prefer  to  surround  their  close  relation- 
ships with  privacy,  habit,  and  unexamined  personal  or  cultural  premises, 
•    .  and  is,  on  the  other  hand,  overleaped  by  historically  great  men  of  truth, 
who  achieve  their  culture-transcending  integration's  in  solitude. 

,4 

Why  has  this  "Great  Man  Deviation"~this  bypassing  of  the  intiinacy 
stage — tended  to  occur? 
'         SOCIAL  COMSEQUEJCES  OF  PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

I  vill  begin  to  ans^^;er  this  question  with  the  very  general  proposition 
that  the  "Great  Man  Deviation"  has  occurred  because  social  institutions,  - 
cultural  values,  and  personal  friends  have  tended  to  discourage  the  personal 
grcwtn  necessary  to  achieve  original,  personeil  integrations/;  hence,  the  nc<2d 
to  leave  behind  existing  institutions,  values,  and  friends  as  a  man  feels, 
himself  approaching  rebirth  under  a  new  constellation .^feiic  proposition 
suggests,  in  turn,  a  third  axiom  of  action  science:  that  the  earliest  per- 
sonal steps  on  the  path  toward  action  science  unavoidably  have  imnediate 
and  strong  social  consequences,  even  though  the  person  accepts  that  he  is 
ijot  at  a  point  to  take  valid  social  action  and  is  therefore  not  focusing  on 
changing  others.    Since  action  science  concerns  one's  own-lif e-vdth-others ,  518 
there  is      safe  cadaver  to  practice  on,  no  setting  fron  which  one  is  caration- 
^   ally  disconnected  to  study.   At  bent,  one's  early  errors  in  observation  and 
aqserifltsnt  my  be  protected  frcm  disastrous  consequences  by  corrective  feed- 
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I  can  illustrate  this  social  effect  of  early  personal  steps  tcward 
action  science,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  knowledge  such  steps  can  generate, 
by  returning  once  again  to  sor^i  thsnes  in  ny  U^^ard  Bound  otperience. 

I  accepted  tine  Up.s'ard  J2o^Jx\d  job  witli  the  confidence  that  I  did  have 
sate  special"  coip-teinces  to  do  it,  but  sirnul.taneously  aware  that  in  a 
irost  profound  sanso  I  did  not  knav  what  was  appropriate  education  for  high 
sdiool  aged  students  of  different  race  and  class  fran  myself.  BelieviJig 
that  collaborative  decision-making  might  break  through  our  students'  pat- 
terns of  hostility  to  autliority  and  to  learning  and  not  feelojig  the  in-.^/ard 
authority  to  make  the  right  decisions  myself,  I  created  a  collaborative 
environmant  from  the  tiins  of  my  initial  meeting  with  potential  advisors 
and  staff  nembors.    After  our  first  summer  together,  it  appeared  that  the 
cx)llaborative  social  enviromr^it,  which  I  hiad  generated  partly  because  I 
was  not  confident  that  I  to  what  was  right  for  others,  was  itself  in  seme 
iIt^)orta^lt  ways  right  for  others.    Tnus,  even  though  I  accepted  that  I  was 
not  at  a  point  to  take  valid  social  acaon,  the  very  leadership  behavior  . 
dictated  by  this' acceptance  had  jjnmediate  and  strong  social  consequences,, 
illustrating  the  third  axion  of  action  science. 

Na7,  obviously,  it  would  have  been  irresponsible  of  me  to  continue  to 
•  maintain,  after  experiencing  and  seeing  the  results  of  the  first  sunnKir, 
that  I  still  knew  as  little  as  before  about  taking  valid  social  acUon. 
Moreover,  all  i«2mbers  of  the  progranr-black  and  white,  rich  and  poor,  staff 
cu>d  students,  academic  successes  and  acadanic  failures-knet^  one  another  a 
lot  better  after  the  first  rjmnvsr.    Therefore,  we  were  all  in  a  much  better 
position  to  take  valid  social  action  in  relation  to  one  arother.   And  this 
"new  relationship  arong  us  iirplied  in  turn,  that  pure  collatoration  ought  no 

5i9 
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longer  be  the  most  valid  social  form  to  join  us,  at  least  not  for  tlie  sama 
reasons  that  I  originally  used  to  justify  collaboration. 

OBJECTIVE  .TIMIInKS 

These  considerations  introduce  a  fourth  axiom  of  social  science:  tJiat 
objective  timing  is  cf  the  essence  to  relationally-valid  ac*tion.    Tills  a>:io!n 
directly  contradicts  the  efforts  of  reflective  academic  science  to  develop 
theory  generalizable  to  all  times  and  places.    It  also  contradicts  nDst  per- 
sons' tendency  to  settle  into,  or  try  to  justify,  one  particular  style  of 
social  behavior  as  more  effective  than  others.    This  axiom  underlies  the  his- 
toriccil  theories  of  organizing  presented  in  Chapters  15-18.  Ihe  idea  is  that  the 
kinds  of  personal  leadership  and  orgcinizational  structure  whJicli  will  be  ef fect- 
J-ve  vary  according  to  the  devolopnental  age  of  tlie  interaction  in  question. 

"Objective  tiiidng"  —  a  strange-sounding  phrase.    I  sit  quietly  thir. 
nbming,  searching  for  a  trustworthy  impulse  to  begin  writing  sbcut  object- 
ive timing-,  listening  to  the  familiar  conversations  that  begin  in  myself 
'about  this  phrase, 'each  voice  a  small  vested  interest  more  concerned  to  be 

I 

heard  than  to  express  the  related  flavor  of  all  the  fragments.  Stn:cgling 
against  the  teirptation  to  begin  "half-heartedly,"  I  gradually  beccnie  J.ess' 
identified  with  each  succeeding  fragment  and  more  a^-reire  of  the  camcn  flpvor. 

I  vrite  the  above  paragraph  with  considerable  confidence  that  I  a-n 
succeediiig  in  beginning  at  ttie  beginning  in  sharing  with  you  hav  I  differ- 
entiate subjective  fran  objective  timing.    Both  are  very  human  processes, 
but  subjecti\3  timing  results  when  I  behave  on  the  basis  of  fragmertai  and 
habitual  perceptions,  thoughts,  or  feelings;  whereas  itr/  timing  becares  more 
.  objective  as  I  struggle  beyond  these  fragments  to  act  fran  an  irtpulsc  at  once 
more  centered  and  more  dispersed. 
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I  pause       in  iry  writing,  .nore  a'^m-e,  but  without  convincing  iinpulsQ. 
I  wish  to  roTViin  receptive,  but  v;hcre  should  I  direct  my  attention? 

A  child  enters  tlie  living  room.    Will  he  disv.cact  imj?    Yestcxday  he 
and  I  played  an  exhausting  version  of  ping-pong  wrdch  ranged  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  in-any-event-rathcr-broken-davrt  table,    l^'/  I  fear  he 
may  demand  nore  of  my  attention  than  I  with  to  spare.    At  the  same  time, 
I  feel  ity  affection  for  him,  a  wish  to  ackna^ledge  his  presence.    I  look  up 
only  briefly,  stil]  .^-rorbed  and  distant,  but  nevertheless  saying  "Hello" 
willinglv       •..amLy,  calm  rather  than  aaxious  beaiuse  I  have  integrated  both 
fillings  at  once  in  my  behavior.    He  responds  5ji  k;Lnd  and,  appreciating  both 
iny  prior  engagement  and  my  warmti— without  needing  to  react  negatively  be- 
^cause  of  having  been  slighted  or  uncared  for— he  veers  frcm  me  without 
hesitation. to  occupy  himself  with  the  reconstruction  of  a  block  fortress. 
So,  man  and  child,  wi€nout  friction,  distraction,  or  recrimination,  obey 
the  rhythm  tfiat  moves  them  from  oarrnon  play  one  day  to  separate  v-ork  the 
next.   A  more  disci'iminating  attention  and  tie  corplex  behavior  it  inspires  ' 
transform  interruption  into  exenplary  impulse. 

Now,  a  surge,  a  welling  \jp  within  me,  dictates  still  another  metaphor, 
besides  flavor  and  rhythm,  for  f'>:pre£sing  this  distinct  source  of  personal 
behavior: 

through  the  midst  of  everyday  life  within  and  among 
.  .  persons  courses  a  subtle,  silent  current,  which  when 

we  struggle  beyond  our  dulling  habits  to  recognize  it 
and  permit  it  to  inform  our  actions,  creates  frcm  our 
roovanents  a  dance,  frcm  our  differences  a  higher  unity. 

Of  course,  as  I  believe  my  stor/  about  Upward  Bound  aburx3antly  shavs, 
tliere  are  a  million  cind  one  hindrances  in  our  everyday  categories  of  thought 
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and  rhetoric  which  deflect  us  from  the  struggle  upstreemi  and  which  un~ 
necessarily  dam  the  flw  davnsti-eaiTi. 

So  we  begin  at  a  great  di.stanoe  from  direct  an<a  continual  experience 
of  the  ijituitive  current  that  shapes  situations  and  evokes  relationally- 
valid  timing,  and  also  we  begin  without  the  paradoxical  web  of  thought 
necessary  to  encode  this  current  and  without  the  supple  ntDdes  of  behavior 
necessary  to  enact  it. 

In  other  words,  we  b^in  at  a  great  distance  from  objective,  valid 
action,  from  anything  approaching  what  might  be  temsd  "action  science;" 
at  such  a  great  distance,  in  fact,  that  it  may  appear-  either  ludicrous  or 
dangerous  to  use  the  phrase  "action  science"  at  all.    Does  it  not  falsely 
elevate  a  very  catunon  kind  of  personal  exploration?   May  we  not  rrerely 
authorize  and  enshrine  someone's  personal  prejudices  under  the  nane  of 
"action  science?"  or  what  standard,  in  cases  of  dispute,  is  to  be  the 

final  arbiter  of  whether  an  act  emtodies  the  hypothetical  current? 

A  NASCENT  SCIENCE 

Ihe  objections  and  questions  raised  in  the  previous  paragraph  all  depend 
upon  an  inplicit  de:  mtion  of  science  as  a  body  of  sophisticated  and  valid 
kncx/ledge.    But  that  is  not  science,    lhat  is  the  result  of  science,  the  mis- 
leading, public  face  of  science  as  dictated  by  the  conventional  no3el.  We 
might  as  well  call  "science"  its  intuitive,  halting,  chaotic  genesis  (which 
repeats  itself  anew  in  each  scientific  investigation  of  significance) ,  or 
Its  often  circuitous,  exasperating  process.   The  point  is  that  science  in- 
cludes all  three— genesis,  process,  and  result.    But  in  its  effort  to 
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.  generate  ^iir^lessly-genoral        disembodicdly-public  kncwlcdge,  reflec±ive 
science  bas.teixled  not  to  attend  to  its  am  quality  as  tiined  action.  So 
it  is  not  surprising  that  wo  should  cone  to  associate  science  with  its  filial, 
recorded  form. 

In  this  Ught,  it  would  seem  all  the  more  appJTopriate  for  a  nascent  ^ 
science,  and  one  dedicated  to  timely  action  at  that,  to  emphasize  first 
•    its  genesis  and  then  its  early  developmental  steps. 

•  In  this  light,  we  can  reread  the  sentence  that  set  us  off  on  this 
detour  as  a  posiUve,  descriptive  stateirent  rather  than  as  a  nega^ve, 
'    evaluative  one:    "Vfe  begin  at  a  great  distance  fraa  direct  end  continual 
cxperiencie  of  the  intuitive  current  that  shapes  situaUons,  and  also  we 
begin  without  the  paradaxical  web  of  thought  necessary  to  enccdo  t-\ir 
current  and  without  the  supple  modes  of  beha/ior  necessary  to  enact  it." 

Can.the  reader  accept  this  statement  as  descriptive  of  where  he  be- 
gins?   It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  curious  and  paradoxical  statement  in  itself, 
for  it  asks  *us  to  idenUfy  three  qualities  ("intuitive  current,"  "para- 
dixical  thought,"  and  "supple  behavior")  with  which  we  are,  in  the  same 
■  breath,  supposed  to  asseort  our  lack  of  familiarity.    Bat  if  we  are  m- 

famUiar  with  these  qualiUes,        are  we  to  identify  than  m  the  first 
'  place?   wen,  we  may  have  had  r:<:casiona  tastes  of  what  the  current  of  the 
Situation  detianded.   Perhaps  one  in  a  hundred  times,  as  a  small  child 
.     suadenly  begins  to  cry,  we  intuitively  "see"  precisely  what  he  needs  and 
enact  it  with  a  fluidity  that  instantly  changes  his  mood,   I'erhaps  we  have 
experienced  paradoxical  thought  when  we  have  felt  freer  up'jn  recognizing 
a  limit,  or  four.d  ourselves  relaxing  upon  admitting  hew  tense  we  feel. 
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'       Perhaps  ve  have  mastered  the  technical  disciplines  of  a  sport  so  thoroughly 
and  can  i^*/  ir:+"erv«*eavG  them  so  spontaneously  that  we  can  imagine  the  taste 
of  truly  supple  bc:iu.v;.^r  in  ever^-day  life. 

In  addition  to  these  occasional  intuitive  "tastes,"  we  must  develop  a 
still  subtler  awareness— shall  I  call  it  an  intuitive  "smell"?— before  we 
can  objectively  accept  the  original  statement  as  descriptive  of  us.  This 
intuitive  smell  provides  us  with  a  sense  of  the  vast  regions  of  our  lives 
that  are  not  characterized  by  conscious  translation  of  an  "intuitive  '^current" 
through  "paradoxical  thought"  into  "supple  behavior".    So,  we  arrive  at  the 
paradox  that  we  mast  experience  and  trust  various  intuitive  "tastes"  and 
"smells"  in  order  to  affirm  that  we  are  generally  alienated  frcm  such  intui- 
tions? and  at  the  further  paradox  that  our  intellect  must  m.easure  objectively 
the  scale  of  our  inability  to  act  rationally.    By  scarce  such  pathi  we  may 
develop  an  appreciation  of  the  original  statement  as  a  positive  description. 

Our  first  stnagg3.es  upstream  yield  a  view  of  tangled  webs  of  thought,y^ard 
unco-ordinatexi  behavior.    Dismayed,  we  may  overlook  the  virtue  of  our  widened, 
irore  objective  vision,   ^tot  counting  our  achievement,  we  rush  back  da-r^istreair^ 
to  the  nore  familiar  waters  where  we  spied  the  impediments,  determined  to 
right  all  wrongs..   Once  there,  our  newest  thought  or  act  only  adds  to  the 
tangle,  and  we  soon  begin  to  forget  what  caused  all  the  excitement  in  the 
first  place.   Everything  appears  familiar,  confortable,  safe— until  the  next 
tine  we  feel  strongly  the  inadequacy  of  our  lives.   Then  the  cycle  begins 
anew. 

Unless  we  can  take  the  initial  vision  frcm  the  vantage  point  upstream 
•  as  a  positive  de.'icription  rather  than  as  a  negative  evaluation. 
•  .  .   Even  the  genesis  of  action  science  is  a  strange  process. 
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So  roaiT/  branches  and  brands  of  philosophy  and  social  analysis  are 
founded  on  valid  mymntsxy  intuitions  of  hunian  situations.    But  rather 
than  continuing  the  e-.ffort  to  see  directly,  the  author  has  retired  into 
reflective  thought  tC'  build  a  mcdel  of  the  world  based  on  his  nrnt^.tary 
vision.    This  tendeiicy  leads  to  t/ro  essenticil  distortions  of  reality. 
First,  we  are  offered  nmy  visions  of  truth,  but^r^iia-d:  our  distance  from 
tJMth.    Second,  visions  of  truth  strive  to  enoanpass  and  subordinate  all 
tdines,  thereby  obscuring  the  new  mystery-revelation-realization  inherent 
in  each  lifc-rxmont  . 

Ihe  active  proccjss  by  which  thought  breaks  beyond  self-absorption  to 
intuitive  vision  is  paradox.   The  creative  act  must  ;i<j^beyond  conventional 
categories.    It  will  pierce  through  con'licting  terms  of  a  dichotomy  to- 
wards actual  as  v;ell  as  ideal  reconciliation. 

W3  can  list  a  series  of  conceptual  dichotomies  that  bedeviled  Upward 
Bound  and  characterize  contcaroorary  Western  civilization: 

social  'action  — ■■-■'^--^----^scdentif  ic  research 

actual-' ideal 

discipline-  ■   ■ '  ""■  spontaneity 

group—— —  individual 

oonfomity"    — — freedon 

•        centralized  control  participatory  democracy 

If  we  begin  with  the  assumption  that  these  dichotomies  are  irreconcilable 
and  that  all  action  must  occur  within  their  framcAork,  then  we  take  on  scrie 

* 

jfiihade  of  extrejrdsra  or  crirtprardse  in  action.    Bi\t,  hcwever  extreme  our  act: .en's, 
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they  will  never  be  radical;  a.nd  ha^ever  sJdilful  our  ccmpromisos ,  they 
vdll  never  be  creative.   All  our  solutions  will  be  bound  by  ,thc  sam2 
conventions  that  produced  the  dilariMS  we  are  see)<:ing  to  resolve. 

Since  our  ordinary  tl-ought  operates  in  terms  of  dichotauies,  it 
•  cannot  of  itself  provide  the  creative/  radical,  paradasdcal  resolution 
to  dilcim\as.    It  must,  first  i.>e  informed  by  intuitive  vision  and  embodied 
by  conscious  action.    But  if  ordinary  thought  cannot  .resolve  dichotomies, 
it  can  point  itseJJ  ti^ward  their  resolution  by  imagining  what  the  resoluti.on 
ndght  be  and  then  hurabling  itself  in  action,  searcliing  for^  rather  than 
dictating*  patterns,  dissolving  in  favor  of  tlie  kinds  of  higher  thought 
alluded  to  earlier. 

I  find  it  helpfu-l  to  imagine  each  dichotomy  as  a  potenticil  triangle, 
the  atDcx  of  which  represents  the  real  resolution  to  the  dilcnina.  Although 
1/  .  in  sore  cases  we  may  be  able  to  find  a  v;ord  of  phrase  to  charactcri7e^  the 

^ .  Fur '- '  • ' 

potential  paradoxical  resolution,  we  must  not  fool  ourselves  iiito  belj.e^/ing 

that  we  have  thereby  achieved itl^e  resolution.    Increasingly,  we  must  be-  - 

cote  oDmfortable  with  terms  that  are  not  fully  defined  and  that  stand  for 

states  and  processes  we  have  yet  to  real-ize,  terms  that  point  a  direction 

down  a  path  we  have  yet  to  travel.  .. 

Ihus:  social  actiorx  /scientific  research^action  science.    Ho//  inoomr 

patible  are  influence  on  our  environment  and  illumination  of  it?  there 

Action  Science 


010 


Social  Action  Scieritific  Research 

# 

no  human  analogue  to  the  sun,  which  at  once  illuminates,  heats,  and  at- 
tract; the  earth? 
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XX.     THE  SCALE  OF  INQUIRY-IN-ACTION 


Inquiry-ln-action  avn}.ens  us  to  the  human  cosmos  so  close  at  hand 
that  ve  overlook  its  patterns  and  forces-its  suns  and  planets,  its  true 
gravity.    Instead,  o^.r  gaze  for  centuries  tr'ansfbced  at  the  middle  sizes 
ana  distances  of  the  ^vorld  "outside"  us,  we  have  developed  a  scientific 
itethod  that  simultaneously  treats  the  researcher  as  disconnected  fran  the 
events  he  observes  and  strives  to  reinforce  this  disconnecUon.    Hew  re- 
lative this  method  is  begins  to  becote  clear  in  the  twentieth  century  as 
ve  begin  to  appreciate  its  inappHcability  to  the  sciences  of  the  very 
large  and  the  very  small,  and  the  sciences  of  the  very  inward  and  the 
very  cannon. 


At  the  age  of  twenty  when  I  first  came  into  contact  with  the  possi- 
bility of  inquiry-iiv-action-of  action  science-I  imagined  the  exploraUoh 
it  introduced  me  to  as  requiring  twenty  years.    TWo  years  later  I  took  the 
opportunity  to  start  Yale  Upward  Bound.   Anotl.er  four  years  later  I  first 
fomilated  the  terms  "inquiry-in-action"  and  "action  science".   And  two  years 
after  this-long  after  my  Upward  Bound  experience-I  envisioned  a  in2taphor 
that  I  hoped-  might  catntunicate  my  increasing  respect  for  the  scale  of  the 
discipline  of  iiiquiry-in-action.   My  cwn  life  was  changing  in  ^-ondrous  ways- 
not  tJiG  least  enjoyable  of  which  was  my  decreasing  sexual  frozenness,  anxieby 
and  preoccupying  desire  and  my  increasing  sense  of  the  playfulness,  mutual- 
ity, dignity,  huior,  and  holiness  sexuality  could  express.   Over  the  years 
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XX,     THE  SCALE  OF  IN,)UIKi:-IN-^CTION 

* 

Inquiri'-in-acticsn  awakens  vs  to  the  hunm  cosmos  so  close  at  hand 
that  we  overlook  its  patterns  and  forces-its  suns  and  planets,  its  true 
gravity.    Instead,  our  gaze  for  centuries  tr'ansfixed  at  the  middle  sizes 
ana  distances  of  -the  \vorld  "outside"  us,  we  have  developed  a  scientific 
nethod  that  simultaneously  treats  the  researcher  as  disconnected  f ran  the 
events  he  observes  and  stri^7es  to  reinforce  this  disoonnecaon.    Htw  re- 
lative this  misthod  is  begins  to  becaie  clear  in  the  twentieth  century  as 
vje  begin  to  appreciate  its  inapplicability  to  the  sciences  of  the  very 
large  and  the  very  small,  and  the  sciences  of  the  very  inward  and  the 
very  ccraiDn. 


At  the  age  of  twenty  when  I  f  ir.qt  came  into  contact  with  the  possi- 
bility  of  inqairy-in-action-of  action  science-I  iinagined  the  exploraUon 
it  introduced  me  to  as  requiring  twenty  years.    IWo  years  later  I  took  the 
opportunity  to  start  Yale  Upward  Bound.   Another  four  years  later  I  first 
fonnulated  the  terms  "inquiry-in-action"  and  "action  science".   And  two  years 
after  this— long  after  my  Upward  Boand  experience— I  envisioned  a  metaphor 
that  I  hoped*  might  ccnrminicate  my  increasing  respect  for  the  scale  of  the 
discipline  of  inquiry-i^-action.    My  own  life  was  changing  hi  wondrous  ways- 
not  the  least  enjoyable  of  which  was  ny  decreasing  sexual  frozenness,  anxiety, 
ard  preoccupying  desire  and  my  increasing  sense  of  the  playfulness,  mutual- 
ity, dignity,  hunor,  and  holiness  sexuality  could  ejcpress.   Over  the  years 

« 
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increasingly  care-ful  attention  to,  and  respect  for,  the  actual  patterns  of 
feeling  betv/een  ma  cind  others  dissolved  care-ridden  preconceptions  and  re- 
vealed care- free  excitement  and  response-ability.    Perfectly  normal  sex 
transmuted  into  perfectly  extraordinary  effluvienoa;  and  then  further 
transmuted,  during  a  week  of  osquisitely  unhurried  writing,  into  metaphor. 

*  *  * 

Inguiry-in-action  dissolves  the  chrysalis  of  habit  and  in-forms  the 
possibility  of  ec-stasy,  real-izing  ccmnunal  consci.ousness  through  wit- 
nessed  joy  and  suffering. 

•  .  *  • 

I  am  spe?Jcing  of  ma-king  love  as  a  life-act,  transferring  to  eacli 
fragment  full  knowledge  of  the  whole  and  thereby  transmuting  each  fragment 
into  a  valid, expression  of  the  wiiole. 

« 

*  *     *  ^  " 

In  a  world  so  low  and  cold  now  that  most  mysteries  are  hidden  from  us, 
the  irystery  of  the  tremsccndent  pcwer  of  orgasm  remains  accessible,  at  least 
as  inyth,  at  least  in  private.   Orgasm  is  beyond  each  of  us  and  takes  care  of 
itself:  it  is  not  directly  our  concern  here. 

But  we  may  know  that  we  can  act  so  as  to  open  ourselves  to  orgasm  with 
another,  disciplining  ourselves  to  mutual  rhythm,  or  we  can  freeze  or  repel 
or  overanticipate  or  undorrcspond  with  the  result  of  preventing  or  hindering 
or  tri.  ializing  orgasm. 
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The  process  of  discipDlnol  opening  in  fully  erotic  love-iDaking ,  of 
asking  and  responding,  Jjitruding  and  yielding,  giving  and  accepting,  filling 
and  being  filled,  pressing  and  pausing,  within  and  bat^veen  persons,  simil- 
tafifiously  and  sequentially,  trying  to  foliar  a  thread  of  developrent  and 
giving  surprise  free  rein— this  process  visilDly  manifests  iixjuiry-iii-action 
at  one  tima. 

Otouch  as  question,  and  each  succeed jjig  touch  as  question  again,  as 
answer  too,  but  as  so  inuch  itore  than  merely  answer  that  it  is  felt  as  im- 
mediately plunging  tward  the  succeeding  question,  ard  so  into  a  whirlpool 
of  such  force,  intensity,  and  speed  that  ordinary  thought  is  drowned,  and 
consciousness  either  diimed  or  heightened  according  to  one's  preparation— 
this  is  a  trace  cf  sensation  as  inquiry- in-action. 


!  «    *  * 


I 

lb  describe  the  emotion  of  inquiry-in-action,  the  thought  of 
inquiry-in-action,  the  teiTOoral  pattern  of  inrmry-in-action  as  a 
relaUonsliip  develops  to/ards  the  clirax  of  naking  love— to  describe 
these  qualities  of  inquiry-in-action  t^uld  already  I^o  to  ascenr'  into 
the  realm  of  tlie  invisible. 

.  Ito  describe  inrruiry-in-action  as  a  life-timo  process  v.'ould  re- 
quire still  further  ascent,  bevond  tlie  realm  of  tlie  invinihle-hut- 
present  to  a  realm  of  the  invisible-and-a^^'?ent.   For,  liavinn  vet  to 
live  out  our  Uvcs,  ha/  are  vx2  accurately  to  re-prescnt  our  lifetireq 
to  ourselves? 
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Such  -accent  into  tho  invisible  narks  inouiry-in-action  as  different 
fxxn  the  Idnd  of  inquire/  characteristic  of  reflective  science,  vath  its 
reliance  on, visible,  empirical  result*?.    Such  ascent  into  the  invisible, 
without  ceasing  to  strive  for  irpartialit^'  and  validitv,  leads  us  at 
itcroents  heavy  vith  fear  at  the  potential  arrogance  of  such  a  direction, 
at  other  mcrnents  dancing  lightly  ^-dth  a  grace  onl^^  c'estiny's  partners 
can  achieve,  ta-TarclA  an  action  science. 


TOE  QUALITif  OF  TRUTH  IN  .ACTinM 

Itot  ooricem  vith  the  invisible,  b')t  ascent  into  the  invisible 
.  narks  off  action  science  frcm  ordinary  reflective  science.   For  re- 
flective  science  has  long  flirted  tdth  the  invisible,  gradually  drag- 
ging its  anchor  frcn  its  original  rooring,  purportedly  just  off  a 
seventeenth  century  land  of  observable  facts,  till  na-.'  '-.^  find  it  far 
adrift  in  a  twentieth  cdntury  ocean  of  aJDstractions.  Reflective 
science  happily  plurrbs  this  ocean  vdtli  the  help  of  rrechanical  con- 
trivances, descending  into  the  invisible  and  returning  vdth  stories 
of  quanta  and  uaves  of  light,  tj-dstijig  spirals  of  genes  and  chroro- 
.    semes,  and  atomic  galaxies.   By  contrast,  no  imdiino,  only  hj.gber 
c»nseiousncss,  can  aid  accent  into  the  invisible. 

Not  only  ascent  into  the  invisi'.^le,  but  rrarc  specif icallv  .iscent 
^  ^Q^^  ^2  £l£  everyday  ^-'orld  mari-s  off  action  science  fron  rc- 
£pJcfl<sctivo  science*  531 
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For  reflective, 

enpirical  science  has  ironically  nought  its  ultimate  frans'.-Tork  in  a 
discipline  that  traces  invisible  forms,  irathe'^atics.   The  matherratician 
ascends  into  the  invisi'^le  v^rld  of  higher  intuitive  thought,  attempt- 
ing faithfully  to  ti-acc  its  fonts?  but  he  does  not  apply  such  thought 
to  the  interplay  of  Ms  everyday  tehavior,  feeling??,  and  intiitions. 
•me  mathenatician  turns  a\7ay  from  the  visible  v.-nrld  to  focus  hj.s  attent- 
ion x^Jon  tlie  iiwisiblc.   His  consciousness  regains  restricted  to  that 
'upon  vMch  he  is  focusing.    By  contrast,  inriuiry-in-action  requires  the 
e5^)ansion  of  consciousness  to  include  visible  and  invisible  levels  of 
e3q)erience  at  once,  as  T-;ell  as  the  ascent  and  descent  of  focal  attention 

among  these  levels.    Incadr>'-in-action  is  tl:e  search  for  tij^elv 

personal  expressions  in  tlie  visible  wrld  of  invisible,  transperponal , 

tiwe-enconpassing  life-iinpulses  and  life-forms.   As  such,  its  task 

is  to  see  and  test  at  each  momsnt  tlie  congruity  of  transformations 

among  the  exporienaal  levels  of  tiiiiely  life  -lrpulses,  timeless  life- 

fcons,  and,  tijnsbound  life-expressions. 

*  *  * 

Tho  xaltlmate  noment  of  inq[uir^'-in-action  also  defines  its  aspiration— 
the  iroTxsnt  of  arpropriato,  valid  action,  the'iraneht  V7hcin  action  strives 
to  eirtxxiy  science.   Hiis  rcnent  epitcmizos  the  difference  bet/R^en  re- 
flective '-.'Tience  and  action  science,  since  tho  forrer  results  in  Jxov;- 

m 

ledge  detached  from  action,  v.'liile  the  latter  Ftrives  twardrj  kna-zlcdcte 
ertoodied  in  action. 
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IVX)  filcther  charactorisacs  diEsUnaiush  action  Sicicnce  fron  re- 
flective science  at  this  ultijr.ate  r<3rcnt.  The  action,  niust  not  irerelv 
reflect  an  accurate  nense  of  the  rhythms  and  rccmArGr.2nts  of  mankind 
in  general  in  situations  sinilar  to  the  present  one?  the  action  inust 
also  recognize  and  sh.arpen  fcho  unique  question  po'^ed  h^r  thi«5  unioue 
situaaon  to  these  \auque  persons.  In  short/  the  kna/ledge  relevant 
to  action  science  mist  go  L^yond  specifying  the  generallv  true  as  is 
the  ain  of  reflective  science,  to  scecifying  the  unicruolv  true. 

The  second  distinguisliing  characteristic  interb'ines  vrith  the  first. 
i^x:tion  occurs  in,  and  iiroacts  on,  human  situations.    Its  vaUdity  and 

i 

art^riatenJs^  «rc . therefore  ^.efinod  ii,  relaacn  to  situaaom,  not 
to  isolation  f ran  then.   Mso,  action  occurs  eis  an  expression  of  a  . 
hunan  agent  at  a  certaii>  p>ii>t  in  personal  dovelcpr^.t.   Its  valialt^r 
ana  apprcr^riateness  are  therefore  judged  ii,  relatiai  to  the  ate  of 
this  actor,  not  in  isolation  fron  them.   Liv.e  Finstein's  theoP/  of 
relativity-actuallv  a  theory  of  rolationality-.-hich  refocuses  the 
sciences  concerned  mth  light  phenorena  f rcn  tocribim  object  to 
descriham  relatLon.hips  tet-^en  subjects  and  objects,  observer. 

ard  observed,  so  incmiry-in-action  strives  to  rcfocus  the  b»an  science. 

frm  describing  h^an  nhonar.ena  as  o'^iocts,  essentiallv  vmrelated  to 

the  inquirer,  to  descriiM  22£tM'^ 

ships  aronc!  persons,  of  "laif  the  ii»uiror  is  one. 
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shall  \<Q  describe  this  inquirer?   Is  it  eiiounh  to  ask  each 
reader  here  to  describe  hirfielf?   In  one  sense,  yey;,  for  the  life- 
questions  '.Jhidi  first  energize  and  later  fom  inquiw-in-action  inhabit 
each  of  us.   rorcover,  ^;e  Fust  rcin.:un,  cr  ratlier  boccme,  faithful  to 
our  a-m  quostionr,  m  the  course  of  our  inquiry.   Ito  matter  he."  n-ach 
change  is  required  of  us  to  act  validly  and  iroartiallv,  it  nust  be 
change  in  the  direction  of  congruently  expressing  cur  essences. 

But,  the  foreqoina  ^.ords  already  Iregin  to  suaqest  that  in  another 
sense,  no;  tlio  inouirer  vdll  not  be  d^scriJ^  ^'hen  nany  rear^ers  describe 
thcmrclvcc,  fcr  he  v.'ill  he.  more  cr  Icgg  hidden  fran  their  a  T.  prcncnt 
perception.'  Hiey  vrill  li^iigine  thanselvcs  af  this  or  that  kind  of  person, 
yet  the  inquirer  finds  his  hone  in  none  of  these  occasional  ipaginingq. 
In  fact,  such  self-concepts  divert  one's  attention  from  inquiry-in-action " 
in  a  vont  dangerously  lulling  iranner.   Although  they  are  actually  the 
most  transitory  of  plienortKaia,  entering  one's  rind  just  long  cnouqh  to 
plug  holes  through  v.-tiich  v.hat  *^  at-f irst-feels-liko  anxieb/  might 
fuel  inquiry,  tJiese  imaginings  nose  as  rxarmanent  qualities  of  self. 
If  taken  seriously  and  valued,  they  srnother  inquiry-in-action  botJi 
directly  and  indirectly,  by  consuming  its  energy  anci  bv  canouflaging 
'the  unknoim  lifctirxs-solf  as  eilrcadv  loia-m. 
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The  inquirer,  t}'.Gn,  recognizes  and  tak.es  SQrioa<;lv  that  b.c  does 
not  in  general,  and  cannot  oven  \vben  he  tries,  conceive  or  feel  his 
o      life  as  one.   Hiis  1*?  the  first  !^irrior  to  making  love  an  a  lifo-acts 
™"     the  protagonin*-      itn^tno^'m.   l^an'n  lifetire  bodv  is  unkno^^m  to  hiri?olf . 


'Tius'  lino  of  tliouqht  quite  naturally  raises  a  second  ouestion: 
who  is  the  inquirer's  partner  in  tW-s  lifetime  act  of  iraVing  lovo?  The 
very  strangeness  of  the  question  suggusts  to  ur,  that  again  v.'e  do  not 
knot-;,   foreover,  if  the  inquirer  is  un^ma.'n  hijniself ,  ha-'  likely  is  it 
that  his  partner  will  he  loiotvn  to  him? 

Ifeverthelessr  we  can  pursue  this  question  a  hit  further  to  gain  a 
sense  of  ite  scale,  for  its  quality  is  reminiscent.   \\>  are  reminded  of 
ti-ie  Catholic  inonastic  tradition  in  v;hidi  monies  and  nuns  foreoo  oimal 
I>^rfaiors  as  a  discipline  in  keeping  wit'i  their  lifetirn  taslr.  of  palcii^g 
'3i3ve  to  Chirist.   Ihc  tradition  also  tells  us  that  thes'  are  not  the  only 

ones  v'ho  take  Oirist  as  th^ir  li€ctu^«  rxurb^er;  they  are  not  necessar- 
ily the  most  holy  among  us;  rather,  they  vie.?  carnal  partnership  a^j 
■  for  them  a  distraction  fron  Christ  rather  than  a  fulfillirent  in  mm. 
For  others,  carnal  kna^dedge  mil  cor>gruentlv  emJxxiv  and  celebrate 
spiritual  intercourse.  ^'r-Te  ace  treated  to  a  vi-^^ion  of  mankind  as  a 
vihole  potentially  raking  love  to  Christ  across  the  ages,  v;hole  civi- 
lizations  perhaps  experienced  as  single  nore  or  less  succcsnful  episodes 
of  love-rraJdng,  Or  be:x3ming  more  orthodox  and  taldng  seriou55ly  tlie  role 
of  tl^e  individual  as  a  mcrrber  of  mankind,  the  ir.quixer  envisions  him- 
self as  a  mePher  of  the  DoaV  of  Christ  wliich  is  making  love  to  son« 
CJoshic  Other. 

^     naviivj  cstaSlished  tliis  scale--the  unknot-.-n  inquirer  as  menter  of 
a  time-enccTT^assing  co^lc  bodi/  in  the  act  of  maj-ing  love— ••e  see  rorQ 
clearly  ha."  deeply  we  have  entered  the  realm  of  the  unlmcv;n. 


Thus,  v.'hatevGr  the  quality  of  myths  and  traditions,  inquirv-in-\  K'^^ 
action  can  servo  a  personal  function  for  each  individual,   '^e  urge 
to  discover  his  tiire-encompassing  bod^/  and  authentically  exprer  it 
in  his  ever/day  behavior  can  define  each  iran  as  inquirer. 


Since  both  tlio  episterological  principles  and  tlie  personal 
practices  of  inquiry-in-action  strike  relatively  unfamiliar  chords, 
it  follov\'3  t!iat  our  current  social  instrunKjnts  — •  organizations, 

to  this  process.    Frcn  this  it  followr,  further  that  he  \fi^o  would 


realize  the  inquirer  in  han  camiits  hiirself  from  the  outset  to  trans- 
forming the  social  settings  he  encounters,  or  to  discovering  little- 
kna-jn  alternative  settings,  or  to  creatino  n&.-T  social  settings,  if  he 
is  to  receive  any  support  frcm  his  environment  in  his  incniirv.    ^nd  he 
must  find  support,  both  because  he  needs  guturdians  against  his  a^Tn 
indolence  and  capacity  to  fool  hiirself  and  I:ecause  sjjTnly  t'itiidraj-dna 
frag  hostile  environncnts  can  never  lead  tovv'ards  effective,  valid 
actxon  in  social  settings. 


*  *  ★ 
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\<hat  real  fnelings  csji  vab  identify  in  ourselves  that  reflect  such 
a  process?   They  are  not  ordinarilv  evident  to  us. 

I'lherQ  is  the  sensual  current  of  excitenant  that  vould  course 
through  our  days,  estrangijig  us  fron  boredcn,  vere  our  life  as  a 
vfliolG  indeed  participating  in  an  act  of  na!-:ing  love?   It  is  not  or- 
dinarily evident  to  us. 

Ha*'  dees  the  structure  of  our  thought  inprcgnate  each  trivial 
act  and  decision  v/ith  significance,  just  as  in  n^akina  love  each  touch, 
cadh  sound  booomes  suffused  T..»ith  the  aiura,  toot?,  and  nxjaning  of  the 
act  as  a  v;hole?   It  is  not  ordinarily  evident  to  us. 

*   *  * 

*  • 

Feelings,  inner  sensations,  and  tlioughts  mediate  hotfteon  cosinic 
oonsciotasness  and  daily  behavior  in  man,  and  cultural  nvths  and  reli- 
gious  traditions  supposedly  provide  an  order  for  then  vhich  facilitates 
the  process  of  rendering  daily  conduct  an  authentic  expression  of 
cosmic  intention;  yet  when  vre  confront  ourselvotj  r.incerelv  ^-'e  must 
admit  that  v;e  do  not  search  for  and  cannot  easily'  f i"^  traois  .of  the 
cosmic  in  our  noTont-to-momont  feelings,  m   r  sensations,  or  tl-'oughts. 

Itor  should  this  surprise  us.   Even  the  morst  facilitative  nvths 
and  traditions  serve  as  no  more  than  sliocks  and  disciplines  to  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  postures,  rGaninding  the  individual  to  engage  in  his  ovm 
iwuiry-in-action.    Each  man  must  once  again  reconcile  the  cosmic  and 
tfie  daily  through  hirself .   Only  the  least  facilitative  myths  and 
traditions  olDSCure  this  central  human  task  and  define  dailv  Ij.frs  in 
ways  *Mch  alienate  it  frcm  cosmic  purpose.  cr*?*^ 


/^t  first  glar.CG  it  ray  seen  peculiar  tliat  so  hnml-Ae  a  man  as  he 
v*so  wuld  irquire— a  iran  v;jio  at  tlie  outeet      inouir^/  recognizes  hi? 
inability  to  sec  the  cosmic  traces  within  hin,  his  inabilib'  to  unc'er- 
stand  their  ireaninq  at  the  level  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  his 
ijiabilit^/  to  express  then  autlienticallN'  in  his  >'ehavior— it  nav  seem 
pecu3iar  that  such  a  ran  vould  act  '  dth  the  aggress  ivenef^s,  strenqth, 
confidence,  determination,  and  certitude  necessary  to  challenge  ex- 
isting social  patterns.    But,  on  reconsideration,  '••e  realize  that  our 
association  heta/cen  inquiry  and  hositance  to  act  desrives  from  our 
"  tradition  of  reflective  science,  from  the  Cat^ian  heritage  v/hich 
teaches  us  to  separate  mind  from  bodv,  thought  fron  action.  Ouestioning 
in  the  irode  of  irq'JiJr^'"^'^'"action,  ha-^ver,  i*?  no  rere  passive,  internal, 
•  tliought  process.   Fror.i  the  outset,  inquiry-in-acticn  eyperirrents  tc^ardfti 
cx)r>gruent  transformations  aroncr  levels  of  experience,  as  vtjll  as  con- 
sistency  vjithin  a  given  level. 

I'oreover,  the  ir.ere  understanilng  and  a'^pronriation  for  oneself 
of  the  scale  of  the  tasl:  of  inquiry-in-action  generates  an  extraordinarv 
calmness,  canrdtaent,  and  integrity  in  a  rian,  not  >:«yond  vacillation 

and  anguis'i,  but  virII  beyond  utter  inaction  ta'ard-^  realizing  one's 
lifctino  self,    ^nd  these  feelings  of  calm  and  connitirent  must  he  put 
to  tlio  'test  iimtxaately,  too,  to  determine  '/hat  kinds  of  behavior 
Opngruently  oxoress  tlicm  and  reinforce  that  deepest,  elusive  sense  of 
integrity, 
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Finally,  action  itself  dees  not  iitply  lac);  of  humility,  onlv 
arrogcint  action  cloos.  ,If  vg  tend  to  asr.ocinto  roticcince  \-atli  humility, 
it  can  only  he  bccaa«:c  \je  a«}.«30ciate  action  mth  arrogance,  'rdth  an 
assunption  thit  onG*^j3-'3  vrt^at  is  right  once  and  for  all.   And  arroqant 
action  does,  in  facr  .■•x'laracterize  social  sottingr.  vtiere  innuirv-in- 
action  is  unlmCT-n.  'V.he  humble  testing  of  assumptions  endangers  the 
foundations  of  an  arrogant  social  order  and  vdll  therefore  tend  to  gen- 
erate political  conflict,  unless  carried  out  among  a  far  persons  in 
scsclusion.   Ihe  political  paxir  of  inquiry-in-action  derives  from  its 
■  undeniable  integrity. 

To  state  this  principle  is  not  to  claim  tl-jat  viq  can  point  to  any 
given  political  act  cw  a  fully  authentic  realization  of  inquiry-in- 
action, yet  v/hcn  v-d  review  tlio  moments  of  liighest  impact  and  dionitv  of 
recent  aggressive  political  movements— '-'hether  v.xs  thiak  of  Gandhi's 
leaderslup  ta-.^rds  the  liberation  of  India,  "'ao's  leadership  in  the 
continuous  revoJ.uticn  in  China,  or  tIalcoL-n's  leadersMn  in  thie  struggle 
of  Blad'js  in  America — '/;e  find  them  engaging  in  inouir/-in-action  mcment- 
arily  at  least — asserting  that  their  people  arr»  unknam  subjects  rather 
than  knavTi  objects  and  that  appropriate  social  ^settings  and  traditions 
wast  bo  developed  through  the  suffering  and  jo^'  of  mutual  experjjrents. 

A  *  * 


ERIC 


At  the  outset,  ho  v;ho  '..ould  inquire  rakos  no  clain  to  rx^sitive 
•kna.;Jc<1ge  '^y<^t  appropriate  social  sotUngs.  -He  toa-'S  onlv  that 
settings  arr<::gantly  claim  to  be  appropriate  absolutely  and 

vrilth^t  test  through  inquiry -in-action  cannot  bo  appropriate  for 
hijn.  And  he  vx^nders  and  wishes  to  test  with  others  ^'hether  suc^ 
^Ksttingrt  are  in  fact  appropriate  for  them. 
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